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INTRODUCTORY UTTER. 

To THB Honorable E. J. Davis, 

Commisnoner of Croum Lcmds : 

SlE,— 

I beg to hand you herewith, to be presented to His Honor the l^ieUbenant-Govemor, the 
Eleventh Report of the Bureau of Mines. 

The Reports of the Bureau, though presented annually and dealing in the irain jnrith the 
work of the year immediately preceding that of publication, are not confined to the ^ven^ of 
the twelve months, but aim to chronicle the progress of the mining industry in the Province 
Qp to the actual time of issue. This will explain the references in the present Report 
to dates subsequent to the close of 1901. The statistics of mineral production, however, are for 
the calendar year ; but those relating to metalliferous products for the first quarter of 1902^ 
having been collected while the Report was in press, are also given below. 

In the language of the Act of the Legislature creating the Bureau of Mines (64 Victoria, 
chapter 8) the Bureau was established ** to aid in promoting the mining interests of the Pro- 
vince," and its resources have been steadily directed towards the furtherance of the object for 
which it was designed. No formal plan of operations was outlined for the Bureau by the Legis- 
lature, which left means and methods to the discretion of the head of the Department and of 
the Bureau for the time being ; but the effort has been to make the work of the Bureau as 
practical and as useful for economic ends as possible. 

Doubtless the Bureau's principal function is the collection and publication of information 

which will be of service to those actually engaged in the business of mining as prospectors, 

nuners or mine owners, as well as to promoters and capitalists looking for opportunities of 

interesting and investing money in the development of the Province's mineral resources. Such 

information embraces a very wide range of subjects, but at its foundation lies a knowledge of 

the geology and mineralogy of the Province, without which any attempt to exploit and develop 

the mineral wealth of the country would be mere groping in the dark. This knowledge can 

oi^y be obtained at first hand by actual work in the field, and as a matter of fact there is much 

of the geology of the Province which is yet unknown or known only in the most general way. 

-*^o Geological Survey of Canada has the whole of the Dominion under its care, and though 

P^bably a fair share of attention has been devoted to Ontario, there are yet extensive districts 

'^ the Province whose rock formations have not been studied even in the most superficial 

'*'*iitier. The surveying expeditions sent into northern Ontario in 1900 by the Government of 

^^ I^ovince made us somewhat more familiar with the outcropping rocks north of the Cana- 

^^^ Pacific Railway, but from the nature of things the expeditions returned with much more 

^formation respecting the timber and agricultural capabilities of the soil than of the geology 

^he region, or of the existence of valuable minerals. Indeed, in the limited time at the dis- 

^^^1 of the parties it was not to be expected that search for mineral deposits could be made. 

Nevertheless, the labors of the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines have resulted in 
^^umulating a considerable body of useful knowledge respecting the geological phenomena of 

[3] 
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the more readily acoeflsible |)Qftion8 of the Province, and in yarioas diatricU the way has been 
cleared for more detml^ examination and the tracing out of mineral- bearing formations or 
known mineral belts. • A number of sucl> districts have been visited and explored by competent 
geologists on behalf of the Bureau ; characteristic occurrences of ore have been studied and 
described ;/ geological and mineralogical conditions favorable to the existence of ore bodies have 
bedi (^irefully noted ; geologically colored maps of mineral regions have been prepared and 
published, and much other information acquired of a kind likely to aid the prospector in his 
search for mineral veins or deposits or in other ways calculated to be of use to the mining indus- 
try, especially in its early stages. The results of these labors have been given to the public from 
year to year in the Reports of the Bureau, for which there has been a steady and active demand, 
not only in Ontario, but throughout the whole of Canada, from Great Britain, and from the 
United States and other foreign countries. These Reports, too, have given the yearly statistics 
of the mineral output of the Province, by means of which the development of the industry or 
of any branch of it can be traced. For several years past, figures showing the quarterly output 
of the metalliferous mines and works of the Province have also, in accordance with the Mines 
Act, been collected and given to the public. 

The field of the Bureau's operations is very far from being exhausted ; on the contrary, 
opportunities to extend its work increase and multiply with the general development of the Pro- 
vince. The opening up of new or northern Ontario is a question deeply occupying the public 
mind, and the settling upon the waste lands of the Crown of a hardy and productive population 
is a prime necessity if Ontario is to keep in step with the progress of the continent or mAinfAin 
her pre-eminence among the confederated Provinces of the Dominion. That there is great 
mineral wealth in the northern and western portions of newer Ontario can no longer be 
doubted, and upon its utilization in the near future must to some extent depend the speedy 
development of those districts, especially where the land is not well adapted for agriculture. 

But it is not in newer Ontario only that there is scope for the best energies of the 
Bureau. The palaeozoic rocks of the southwestern peninsula difier greatly trom the 
Huronian formations of the north and northwest portions of the Province in the character 
of the economic minerals which they contain ; but the petroleum and gas wells, the 
salt and gypsum beda, the limestone and sandstone quarries afforded oy the Silurian and 
Devonian formations of settled Ontario, as well as the beds of marl and clay, the banks of sand 
and gravel, and the peat bogs overlying them, are not less important and useful in their way 
than are the iron, copper, nickel, gold and silver found in the older rocks of the east, north and 
west. More or less data with regard to the non-metallic deposits of the palseozoic formations 
exists in the Reports of the Geological Survey, of the Bureau itself and elsewhere, but it is frag- 
mentary and scattered through many volumes and hence is difficult of access to the ordinary 
inquirer. There is need for an overhauling of the information already on record as well as of 
fresh investigations in the field, the amount of original work done since the days of Logan, 
Murraj and Hunt, now about forty years ago, having been but small. 
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Take for example, the day deposits of older Ontario, leaving out of sight for the momen!} 
altogether the clays of newer Ontario, which are important, but little known. As the raw 
material for common, pressed and paving brick, for drain tiles and sewer pipe, for terra cottar 
and pottery, as an ingredient in the manufacture of Portland cement, and for many other uses, 
^y is an article of prime utility. In Ontario it is abundant in a variety of forms and in several 
geological formations. There are the Saugeen and Erie clays described by Logan, as well as 
coontless other areas and pockets in the drift of great aggregate extent, and in addition there 
are the indurated shales of the Hudson River, Medina and other formations, some of which as 
in the neighborhood of Toronto, at Milton and elsewhere, are now being used for making pressed 
brick and terra cotta of a high grade of excellence. These shale deposits are of great thickness 
and constitute reserves which can be drawn upon for ages to come in the manufacture of structural 
materials. But notwithstanding the undoubtedly rich resources which the Province possesses 
in ihe matter of clay, there is a lack of systematic or classified information bearing upon the 
origin of the deposits, their composition or their utilization for econpmic purposes. The col- 
lection of data of this kind has been made a feature by the authorities of several of the States 
of the Union, to the decided advantage of industries using clay as raw material. 

Similarly, there is need for particular information respecting the limestones of the Pro- 
rince. In limestone, as in clay, Ontario is singularly rich, there being few districts of any 
extent in the older portions of the Province where outcrops of limestone are not found. It is 
every where burned for lime, and where of suitable quality is extensively <)uarried for building 
tnd construction purposes or in the manufacture of rock cement , but new uses for limestone 
are being found, as for instance in making calcium carbide, in the refining of beet sugar, in 
the manufacture of sulphite wood pulp, and in other ways. These various uses require lime- 
■tone of appropriate composition, certain constituents being necessary in some cases and detri- 
mental in others. To locate and describe the available deposits of limestone in Ontario, 
to determine the purposes for which they are severally adapted, and to ascertain something of 
their commercial value as the bases of actual industries, is work which will involve much 
S^logical and chemical investigation, yet it is work which if properly performed will be of 
material benefit in the industrial development of the Province. 

Again, the cement industry is one which is expanding with more than ordinary rapidity, 
^^ent is being used for a variety of purposes to which not long ago no one thought of 
applying it, and in the construction of street foundations, granolithic pavements, etc., there 
^ a large and increasing demand. Notwithstanding the abundance of the raw materials from 
^hich Portland cement is made, and the increased production in Ontario during the past two 
or three years, much foreign cement is being imported into the country, particularly from the 
United States, and there seems no good reason why the great bulk of the product consumed 

• 

^ Ontario should not be of home manufacture. It would probably conduce to this end if a 
careful examination of the marl beds of the Province were made, typical deposits analyzed and 
^ oaef al information brought together as to processes of maauiactxit^^ u%Qa I^t '^xcA'a^Xts v^a« 
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No. 



months of 1902 is given in the following table, together with the figures for the oorres] 
period of 1901 for the sake of comparison. 




Sobttanoe. 


1902 
First 8 months. 


1901 
First 8 months. 


Gold: 

Ore treated Ions. 

Gold product onnoes. 


18,288 

4,486 

77,068 

86,000 
17,000 

99,990 

61,049 

1,486 

1,280 

646,866 

191,170 

4,640 

120 

6,000 

6.207 

8,768 

21,991 

82,869 

6,149 

28,469 

397,888 

360,000 
10,500 


10,174 
8,160 . 


Vftiueof gold. ..................;;;. ;..; $" 


64,620 


Silver : 

Silver prodoct oudcm. 


20,077 


Value .v.'..*.'..*.'.*.'.'*'...*.*.'.*!.'.'.'..' $ ' 

Niokel-Oopper : 

Ore raised tons. 

Ore smelted " 


12,046 

72,088 
86,706 


Nickel in matte prodoct " 

Copper " •* *« 

VJne of Nickel $ 


908 

840 

190,868 


Value of Copper '• 

Copper : 

Ore raiMd tons*- 


76,626 


Concentrates produced " 

Value of concentrates $ 




Iron: 

Ore raised tons. 


36,608 


Value $ 


44,106 




21,088 


Forei^ •* •• 


27,680 


Pifr iron product •• 

Value pie iron $ 


3,486 

28,684 

488,669 


Arsenic : 

Product lb. 


286,064 


Value $ 


8,262 










The aggregate value of the production for the first quarter of 1902 was <1,254,686 as against 
9824,076 for the first quarter of 1901— an increase of 9430,609 or 52 per cent. 

The table shows the followini; gains as compared with the same period last year : gold, 
922,648 ; silver, 94,964 ; nickel, 9366,498 ; copper, 9121,545 ; arsenic, 92,238 : and the fol- 
lowing decreases : iron ore, 935,353 ; pig iron, $40,821. 

The increase in quantity and value of nickel and copper is notable, part of the gain in value 
being due to the larger output and part to tl^e fact that the mattes of the Sudbury district are 
now brought to a much greater richness in metallic contents than formerly. 

The decrease in the output of iron ore is more apparent than real, and is explained mainly 
by the fact that navigation on Lake Superior had not opened on 31st March and consequently 
none of the product of the Helen mine had been moved. 

The quantity of pig iron produced was almost exactly the same in both periods, but the value 
this year is somewhat less. About 52 per cent, of the ore smelted was from Ontario minee« as> 
compared with 43 per cent, in 1901. 



I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 



Office of the Bureau of Mines, 

Toronto, 2nd May, 1902. 



Thos. W. Gibson, 

Director. 
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ELEVENTH REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF MINES. 



By Thos. W. Gibson, Director. 



STATISTICS FOR 1901. 

Farming and lumbering have for long been regarded as the characteristic industries of 
itario, and those upon which her reputation and place among the confederated Provinces in 
eat degree depend. In late years has been added manufacturing ; and it is now apparent 
at mining has claims to be considered an industry of first-rate importance, worthy to rank 
th those already named. In value of yearly output, the minerals and mineral products of 
itario are but little behind the produce of the forest, and there seems every probability 
at the gap will speedily be still further lessened. 

m 

Progress of the Industry. 

The year 1901 was productive of substantial progress in many Branches of the mineral 
dustry, especially in those concerned with iron, copper and nickel, the three most important 
oducts of the metalliferous mines of Ontario. Up to the present time a very large proportion 
the mineral output of the Province has consisted of non-metallic substances, including build- 
g and structural materials such as stone, brick, lime, etc. The aggregate value of this non- 
3talliferous output is growing from year to year, but much more rapid progress is being made 
the production of metals, as will be apparent from the tables of production given below, 
le present ratio of development if m^tained will soon place the value of metallic minerals 
nually produced in the Province in excess of that of the non- metallic products. The follow- 
q; figures will illustrate this point : 





Total produc- 
tion of 
minerals. 


Metallic output. Non-Metallio nutpnt. 


Year. 


Value 


Per cent. 


Vklue 


Per cent. 


)8 


$ 

7,236.877 

8,416,673 

9,298,624 

11,831,086 


1,689,002 
2.065,492 
2,666,286 
5,016,784 


23 
24 
28 
42 


$ 

6,546,876 
6,861,081 
6,733,338 
6.814,362 


77 


)9 


76 


)0 


72 


n 


. 68 







Thus, while the total production in 1901 as compared with that for 1898 showed an increase 
value of $4,696,209, or 63 per cent., the metallic products increased by $3,327,732 or 191 per 
Qt, and the proportion of metallic output to the entire value which in 1898 was 23 per cent., 
se in 1900 to 28 per cent., and in 1901 to 42 per cent. As compared with 1900 the gain in the 
eduction of metals is about 100 per cent. 

Of the metalliferous output in 1901, copper contributed 11 per cent., nickel 37 and pig 
>n 33, a total of 81 per cent. The yield of gold was 5 per cent, of the metallic product, silver 
6 per cent., iron ore 3.4 per cent , and steel 6 per cent. 

Grouping iron ore, pig iron and steel together, and making no deduction for the ore smelted 
to pig iron, or the pig iron converted into steel, these three products account for about 44 per 
mt. of the metallic outppt, or about 19 per cent, of the gross mineral production for the year. 
2 1896 the first iron ore was raised and the first pig iron made for many years, so that witKvcL 
▼e years the iron industry — that industry of prime importance — ^b»a tasAe \i^wA ^To^g^'ta. 
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In the mining of nickel and copper, too, the advance has been marked. The output of both 
metals in 1901 was the largest yet reached, and owing to the more extended manipulation to 
which the nickel-copper mattes of the Sudbury district are now subjected previous to expor- 
tation, the product had a much larger value than ever before. Some of the mines on the north 
shore of Lake Huron, where the ore carries copper only as distinguished from the pyrrhotite of 
eastern Al^oma and western Nipissing which contains both copper and nickel, are in a condition 
promising speedy production on a considerable scale. Indeed, one of them, the Rock lAke 
mine, where an extensive plant has been installed, has begun the shipment of concentrates to 
Michigan since the beginning of 1902. There is some prospect of a smelter beinp^ erected in ths 
district for treating the product of this and other properties also likely to become producers ero 
long. 

As the businefs of mining is carried on almost exclusively by means of joint stock com- 
panies, the formation of which under the provisions of the laws of Ontario is neither difficult 
nor exj)ensive, the number of such companies organized in the Province, and of foreign corpor- 
ations licensed to do business in Ontario, is to some extent an indication of the interest taken 
by the general public in mining affaiis. That this interest has been well sustained in compari- 
son with 1900 is shown by the table given below from which it will be seen that 47 companiea 
were incorporated under Ontario laws with a nominal capital of 827,716,000, and that IS 
companies of foreign origin took out^ licenses to sell st'Kjk and hold real estate in the Province, 
with a capiUl of $12,250,000; the total number of companies being 60, and the aggregate 
nominal capital $39,966|000. In 1900 the number of companies was 57, and the total capital 
#42,403,999. 

JOINT STOl'K COMPANIES AND MINING. 

But while the formation and introduction of joint stock companies is some evidence of 
attention being paid to mining by the general public, it is by no means a safe guide to the 
volume of work actually going on in the mineral industry, or even the amount of capital actu- 
ally being invested in mines and used in carrying on mining operations. It must be said that 
the interest manifested by the non-mining public in the mining business is chiefly of a specula- 
tive character an<l has its origin in the hope of quickly making large returns on small invest- 
ments. Many of the companies formed on the basis of undeveloped mining properties never 
emerge from the chrysalis state ; the formal notice in the Ontario Gazette announcing the fact 
of their coming into existence being the first and last occasion on which their names are men- 
tioned in public. Others advance a stage further and offer their stock for sale, but the rage for 
mining shares has for the time being passed away, repeated disappointments having brought 
home the truth that the road to sudden wealth seldom lies through the purchase of stock in • 
million dollar company the value of whose lands is entirely unknown, even though the stock 
may be sold at the bargain-day rates of 10 or 15 cents per dollar share. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that metalliferous minin in this Province is almort 
wholly carried on by companies whose share capital is in the hands of people living in Grttt 
Britain or the United States. In nickel and copper this is true without exception, in gold it 
is all but true, and so also in iron. There is no objection whatever to English and Amencto 
capital finding employment in our mining industry ; on the contrary, capital is the industiy* 
crying need, and is made heartily welcome from whatever source it comes, neither sentiment 
nor the laws of the country discriminating between funds of home and funds of foreign origin. 
But in this, the formative stage of the business, it is matter for regret that the people of 
Ontario invest so little money in legitimate mining enterprises in their own Province, and sw 
allowing the control of what promises to be one of the most important factors in the country* 
develupmeut to jwiss into the hands of others. 
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Following it the table of companies referred to : — 

jonn: STOCK mining companies 



865 GfiAA'T AVE. 

i9(n. COLO. 




Name of Company. 



Head Office. 



London and G*nAdian Mining and Development Com- 
pany, Limited . . 

Minx man Gold Mining Company, Limited 

OMwabik Mining Company, Limited 

pMt DeTelopment Syndicate, Limited 

Ptal Industries, Limited 

Bedeemer Mining and Milling Company, Limited 

Bob Roy Mines, Limited 

Tbe Argentina Peat Syndicate, Limited 

Keaver Oil and Oas Company, Limited 

British Canadian Gold Fields of Ontario, Limited . . 

RrookyiJIe Mining Company, Limited 

Canada ConsoUdated Mineral Company, Limited . . 

Canadian Oil Refining Company, Limited 

Gsnboro Natural Gas Company, Limited 

Carrier Mining Companv, Limited 

Champion Grold Mining Company of Ontano, Limited 

Consolidated Mines Company of Lake Superior, 
Limited 

Cxarina Gold Mines Company of Ontario, Limited. 

Desbarats Mining Company, Limited 

Dominion I'ortland Cement Company of Wiarton, 
Limit«»d 

Durham Natural Gas and Oil Company, Limited . . 

Golden Star Mining Company, Limited 

Oopher Mining Company. Limited 

Oraoe Mining Company, Limited 

Grey and Bruce Oil and Gas Company, Limited . . . 

Honor Bright Gold Mining Company of Ontario, 
Limited 

Imperial Corundum Company. Limited 

International Mica and Mining Company of Ottawa, 
Limited 

J. G. Gibson Marble and Granite Company, Limited 

Kent Oil and Gas Company, Limited . 

Laarentian Stone Company, Limited 

Log Cabin Gold and Copper Company, Limited 

Longford Quarry Company, Limitad 

M«kMey Station Mining Company, Limited 

Biichi^pko-Ohio Gold Mining Company of Ontario, 
Limited 

Ontario and California Oil Company, Limited 

Ontario Portland Cement Company, Limited 

Ottawa Mica Mining Company, Limited 

Rush Bay Golden BLorn Mining Company, Limited. 

Sakooee Gold Mining Company, Limited .... 

Standard Mining Company of Algoma, Limited . . . 

{Superior Copper Company, Limited 

Taylor Copp«»r Mines Company, Limited 

TUsonburg Oil and Gas Developing Company, 
Limited 

Toronto Portland Cement Company. Limited 

Twentieth Century Mining Company, Limited 

Westport Mining and De^ebping Company, Limited 



it 
ti 



•t 



11 
li 
11 
ti 

M 



11 



«< 



<t 



4< 



It 
4i 



tl 



.Brautford 

'S. a. Marie 

S. S. Marie 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Windsor 

London 

Gnelph 

Brantf ord 

Toronto 

Brockville 

OtUwa . 

Petrolea 

Canboro 

Toronto 

Rat Portage 

Port Arthur.. . . 
Fort William . . . 
Desbarats 



It 
it 



II 



II 



Wiarton 

T>urham 

Toronto 

Fort Frances 
Ridffeway . . . 
Hepworth ... 



Berlin .... 
Toronto . . 



<4 



II 
11 
«i 



ii 






OtUwa 

Toronto 

Dresden . ... 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Longford Mills . 
Copper Cliff . . . . 

Windsor . . . 

Toronto 

. Brantford 

Ottawa 

,Rat Portage 

Ottawa 

S S. Marie 

S. S. Marie 

;S. S. Marie. ... 



St. Thomas. 
Dresden . . , 
jToronto ... 
Westport... 



LICENSED MINING COMPANIES. 

^Iad[ Eagle Gold Mining Company, Limited 

MMudidated White Bear Mining Company, Limited . . . 
^»old Mountain Mining Company 

^be Algoma Queen Mining Company < 

** The Crow's Nest Pass Coal Company, Limited 

** Deer Trail Consolidated Mining Company, Limited 

I* Echo Lake Mining Company 

** Hamilton Ste^l and Iron Company, Limited 

** Romentake Grold Mining Company of Ontario, 

Limited 

*' Ontario Graphite Company, Limited 

J* Ontario Mining Companv. 

^Htsd SUtes Gold Mining Company 

W«ter6eld Mining Investment Company, Limited 




London, Eng. . . 

Toronto 

Ruffalo, N.Y. .. 
Pierre, South \ 

Dakota / 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Saginaw, Mich.. 
Hamilton 

St. Paul, Minn. . 

Ottawa 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Augusta, Maine. 
Pho»nix, Arizona 



21 March, 1901 . . . 
20 June, 1901 .... 
39 November, 1901 

5 December, 1901. 
16 October, 1901 . . 
29 November, 1901 

9 October, 1901 . . 
14 February, 1901. 

26 July, 1901 

29 April, 1901 .... 

4 January, 1901 . . 
24 April, 1901 .... 

7 August, 1901 . . 
23 August, 1901 . . 
28 August, 1901 . . 
28 February, 1901. 

23 August, 1901 . . 
28 August, 1901 . . 

28 March, 1901 . . 

9 March, 1901 . . . 
20 December, 1901 

16 January, 1901.. 
23 Augunt. 1901 . . 

4 September, 1901 
20 February, 1901. 

17 April, 1901 .... 
13 March, 1901 . . 

10 April, 1901 .... 

11 May, 1901 

7 August, 1901 . . . 

10 January, 1901.. 
23 October, 1901 . . 

12 September, 1901 

29 April, 1901 .... 

22 August, 1901... 
7 August, 1901 . . 

11 July, 1901 

12 April, 1901 ... 

18 March, 1901 . . . 
9 March, 1901 . . . 
2 October, 1901 . . 

6 September, 1901 . 

13 June, 1901 .... 

9 October, 1901 . . 
13 November, 1901 
28 August, 1901 . . 
18 March, 1901 ... 



6 
29 
18 



9 

7 

5 

28 

13 
11 
22 
20 
28 



September, 1901 
November, 1901 
June, 1901 

November, 1901 

March, 1901 . . 
February, 1901 
December, 1901 
December, 1900, 



June, 1901 — 
January. 1901. 
May, 1901 .... 
December, 1901 
October, 1901 . 



CapiUl. 



$10,000 
1,600,000 
2,500,000 

40,000 
600,000 
600,000 
120,000 

60,000 
260,000 
100.000 

40,000 
600,000 
100,000 

12,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

40.000 

600,000 

250,000 

10.000 

1,600,000 

1,000.000 

1,000,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 
1,000,000 

16,000 
40,000 
60.000 
40,000 
8,000,000 
60,000 
300,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

460,000 

100,000 

260,000 

300,000 

40,000 

1,600.000 

2,400,000 

99,000 

800,000 

2,000,000 

50,000 



\- 



$27,716,000 

600,000 
800,000 
600,000 

800,000 

2,000,000 

8,000,000 

600,000 

2,000,000 

1,250,000 
200.000 
600.000 

1,000,000 
200,000 



wvaw^fi^ 
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Miking Lands Sold and Lxaskd. 

The total area of Crown domain granted last year under the provifiions of the Mines Ad 
was 40,001 acres, which realized $53,276.52, as compared with 59,099 acres and 197,166.69 in 
1900. There were issued 187 leases covering 28,699 acres, for which $28,411.52 was received 
as first year's rental, while the sales, which numbered 111, were for 11,802 acres, and brought 
$24,865.00, an average of $2.20 per acre. The rentab received on account of lands leased pre- 
vious to 1901 were $13,222.99, while the fees for miner's licenses in the Michipicoton Mining 
Division and for prospector's licenses available in ^e unsurveyed territory were $4,405.00 ; 
making the total receipts from mining lands $70,904.51, as against $108,952.51 in 1900. 



BflNINO lands sold. 



District 


Number. 


Acrei. 


AmooDt. 


Bainy Ri ^ep , 


76 

16 

12 

8 


6,468 
1,354 
2,175 
1,S10 


$ 0. 

13,911 06 


Thander Bav 


3,006 00 


Alffoma 


4,449 SO 


Blsewhere 


3,496 66 








111 


11,302 


24,866 00 



MININO LANDS LEASED. 



Bainv River. 
Thunder Bay 
Algoma .... 
BlMwhere . . 




4,074 88 

8,181 60 

18,873 89 

2,381 76 



38.411 6S 



Production of Minerals. 

The output of minerals and mineral products reported to the Bureau for 1901, together 
with the number of workmen and wages paid was as follows : 

SUMMARY OF MINERAL PRODUCTION IN 1901. 



Product. 



Gold 


METALLIC. 


...... oz. 


Silver 




(( 


Copper 




lb. 


Nickel 




(» 


IroD ore .... 




tone. 


Pig iron 




*• 


Rteel 




• <« 


Ziuc ore .... 




«« 



Qaaotity. 



14,293 

161,400 

9.074,000 

8,882,000 

278,688 

116,870 

14,471 

1,600 



Total MITALUO. 



NON-MBTALUO. 

AotiDolite tons. 

ArtHnic lb. 

Tile, drain no. 

Brick, common 

** pAving 

** pressed and terra cotta 

Building Mtone, rabble, etc 

OArbide of calcium tone. 

Cement, natural rock bbl. 

Portland 



«• 



t< 



(( 



«« 



It 



621 

1,889,056 

21,692,000 

269,266,000 

8,689,000 

12,846,000 



2,771 
188,628 
860,660 



Valne. 



$ 

244,448 

84,880 
689,080) 
1,869,970 f 

174,428 
1.701.703 ) 
347,280 f 
16.000 



6,016 784 



8,126 

41,677 

281,374 \ 

1,630,460 / 

87,000 

104,394 

860,000 

168,792 

107,626 

668,266 



Em- 
ployees. 



686 
66 

2,284 

860 

680 

10 



3.884 



(a) 

3.318 

40 

172 

1,800 

83 

89 

480 



Wsgefc 



$ 

287,400 
29,600 

1,046,889 

281,089 

274,664 

6,287 



1,874,678 

782 
(a) 

768,184 

20,000 
45,816 

600,000 
40,788 
35,400 

190«586 



StatkUu tor 1901 



SCHIUBT OI 


lOFHlil. PEODDOTIOK m 






PiodnoL 


Q«DWt». 


Vfthie. 


Em. 
plo,«. 


W.8-i. 


MOM-MtULUO, 


lb. 


1.068,000 
(1.100 
1,000 
lISM 
7,000 

4,100,000 
8M,O0O 


1 

08,110 

X370 

saooo 

18,400 
17,600 
000.000 
39,780 
843,188 
193,900 

1,467,9*0 (i) 


68 

as 

40 
9 

16 
770 

88 
139 
S18 

3S1 

IW 



• 
80,406 
elTBO 




e!eo3 
































31,433,600 
9,463,262 
764.881 
1,076.999 
3,663,987 
3,489,41)2 
60,^27 




inoBusktbig oil 

BminB and Dubtlu 


161.04S 


Ptiaffla wu Md CMidla 


lb. 












400 














6.814.302 
0.014784 


7.901 
3.S84 








1,874,678 









ToUl 




11,881.086 


11,836 


4,333,101 



(a] Inalnded in gold. (ft) Valne of rafined prodnot uid onida and h miah. 

Tfae development of the mineisl indaitry which hu been going on for loine time is brought 
out by th« following oomparstive table, giving the nJaea of the mineral product* during the 
lut four yeut. 

TABLE RBOwiEia MmutAL PKoDuoTiON nf 1898, 1899, 1900 utD 1901. 



SiPMr ... 
KAti .... 
»0t« .. 



JW 

SatOn 

ToUl KRALUO . 

(ten 
l«ltt^ito 



Uldiog rtniiA, mbbla, ete . 

(WW* of nlaiam 

OmmI. nataral rock . 

PcntlBDd 



1888. 



1899. 



100,344 
760.000 
60.976 



308.000 

7.(«I0 

301.600 

106 000 

].970,fi34 

37S.88M 
88,717 

' 2so,6o6 



434,068 
66,070 

178.2.f7 

626,104 
S0.9M 

808,107 

24^000 



397,861 
96.367 
S19.681 



1901. 



1,313.760 
42,660 
101,000 
667.^3S 



101000 

1,747,3S3 

317.413 

188.866 



3).7» 

1.879,090 

86,960 

114.419 



6,000 
6.000 
37.030 

18,060 



167,449 
1,869.<M0 
324.477 

ino.6-16 

0.000 



3,lt< 
41,677 
1,0.10,460 
37,000 
104,394 
800,000 
168,793 
107,^6 
66S,!6e 
68,110 
6.870 
30,000 
1.1.400 
17 MO 
060,000 
39.780 
342.188 
193,9r<0 
1.467.940 



Total prndaetina . . 



ftrtftivmV ^.'^a»..wt\\ W^Wjyg^ 
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Compared with 1900 the total yalue of the mineralB produced in 190 J exhibited an increaae 
of $2,532,462 or 27 per eent. Nearly all the gain was in the metallic products, principally in 
nickel, copper, pig iron and steel. There was also a considerable advance in iron ore, though 
the increase in quantity is more marked than in value, and a gain in zinc ore, the production of 
which however, is still on a small scale. On the other hand, the precious metals both show a 
decrease, the yield of gold being valued at $53,418 less, and of silver at $11,537 less than in 
1900. 

The non-metallic minerals show an. increase in value over the output for 1900 of 
$81,014. There are decided gains in brick, stone, carbide of calcium, corundum and arsenic, 
and moderate increases in pottery, sewer pipe and drain tile. Lime and salt remain nearly 
stationary, while cement, graphite, gypsum, mica, and talc show small decreases. The chief 
falling oft is in petroleum and natural gas, the causes of which are dealt with below. 

The variety of minerials produced in Ontario is very great, and the list is still growing. 
Two products find a place in the statistics for 1901, which have heretofore been unenumerated« 
viz., actinolite and iron pyrites, though both of these substances have in previous years been, 
raised in small quantities. 

Gold and Silver. 

The output of the gold mines of the Province for 1901 was 14,293 ounces of bullion worth 
$244,443, a decrease of 4,474 ounces and $53,418 as compared with 1900. Nine mines wers 
producing gold as against 18 the previous year. The course of the gold mining industry for the 
last five years is shown by the following figures : 



Schedule. 



Mines worked number. 

Men above ground '* 

Men under ground ** 

Ore treated tons 

Gold product oz. 

Gold value $ 

Wages paid for labor '* 



1897 


18»8 


1899 


1900 


1901 


9 


17 


16 


18 


11 


222 


296 


807 


412 


305 


216 


284 


866 


388 


288 


27,589 


57,895 


69,616 


46,618 


54.836 


11.412 


16,261 


27,594 


18.767 


14,293 


160,244 


276.078 


424,568 


297.861 


244,448 


217,766 


290,919 


324,024 


850,694 


287,409 



The results so far attained in mining for gold in Ontario have not been commensurate with 
the expectations which were entertained some years ago, when the discovery of gold over very ex- 
tensive tracts in the northwestern portion of the Province gave rise to unbounded hopes. Many 
of the conditions are favorable ; the auriferous material Ib mostly free-milling quartz amenable to 
the ordinary processes of stamping and amalgamation with chlorination or cyanidation for con- 
centrates ; there is abundance of water, plenty of wood and no scarcity of labor. Many of 
the veins are of good size, some of unusual magnitude, and there are no royalties or 
other undue burdens to be borne by the industry. As yet there has been but little deep gold 
mining in Ontario, and workings up to the present time scarcely a£ford sufficient grounds for 
generalization. In a few of the mines irregularities have developed below ground in the course 
and location of the payable ore chutes as well as in the veins then selves, and the conclusion 
has been reached that the «old ores of north and west Ontario are in the main low grade, and 
cannot be expected to yield large profits unless economically worked on a considernble scale. 
Low grade propositions, however, are not necessarily undesirable, and where other conditions 
are propitious are indeed by many preferred to rich ** specimen " mines. 

Other causes not connected with the character of the ore bodies have contributed to the 
unsatisfactory results as yet achieved. ' Shafts have been opened on locations which did 
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not warrant the expenditure of a dollar upon them ; promising properties have been ruined 
hj unskilful operations above or below ground ; and in too many cases the capital of investors 
has been lavished upon stamp mills, buildings and machinery before the presence of payable ore 
in sufficient quantity was proven. The last-mentioned mistake has been a very common one, 
and idle and rotting mills now stand in various parts of the gold fields testifying to 
the folly alike of those who furnished and of those who expended the money thus wasted. Thci 
effisct of mismana&;ement of this sort is to discredit the district, and to make the introduction of 
fresh capital and the inauguration of new schemes more difficult. 

Another drag on the efforts of operators in the Seine river region, namely, the cost of trans- 
porting supplies and material to their mines, which was so great as to be {ilmost prohibitory, has 
been obviated by the construction of the Ontario and Rainy River, or as it is now called, the 
Canadian Northern Railway. This line runs through the mineral belt from Port Arthur to 
fort Frances, and is already having a beneficial effect in enabling freights to be moved at greatly 
redaced rates. Testimony to the advantages wrought by the building of this line is borne by 
Mr. Alan Sullivan M. E., manager of the Anglo-Canadian Gold Estates Limited, whose letter 
ii quoted below. These advantages will be shared alike by the iron mines and the gold mines 
of the region served by this railway, and are already bearing fruit in quickening the develop- 
ment of both these branches of the mining industry in chat part of the Province. 

Notwithstanding what has been said t fie re is good reason to be hopeful of the future of 
gold mining in Ontario. Experience will gamer wisdom from the mistakes no less than from 
the successes of the past, and skilled and careful management backtd by sufficient capital will 
yet be richly rewarded by the result of operations on some of the easily worked quartz veins or 
the big dikes and fahlbands characteristic of the western parts of the Province. 

In eastern Ontario the Belmont mine owned by the Cordova Exploration Comp ny, 
and the Deloro mines which are the property of the Canadian Goldfields Limited, have 
been steadily at work throughout the year. Though situated within fourteen miles of each 
other, the former partly in the county of Hastings and partly in the county of Peterborough, 
and the latter wholly in the county of Hastings, these tvro mines are quite distinct in the 
character of their ores. The Belmont veins are of free-milling quartz, and the 30-stamp mill 
and amalgamation plant is supplemented by cyanidation, while at Deloro the ore is mixed quartz 
and mispickel, from which both the gold and arsenic contents are recovered, the former by 

• 

amalgamation and leaching with bromo-cyanide solutions, and the latter by a process of subli- 
mation. This mine is unique of its kind in America, if not in the Wi^rld, and the problem of 
reducing the rebellious nature of the ores so as to permit of extracting the gold as well as the 
arsenic is one which engaeed the attention and absorbed the funds of a succession of owners for 
over thirty years before a profitable solution was found. The Atlas Arsenic Company, whose 
property immediately adjoins that of the Canadian Goldfields, crushed a few hundred tons of ore 
during the early part of the year ; and the old Cook stamp mill near Deloro after having been 
idle for many years, was once more put in operation to work over the dump at the mine from 
which a small quantity of gold was recovered. 

The mines in western Ontario active during the year were the Sakoose, situated on Mining 
Location H. W. 4IG, near Dyment station on the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Sultana, Mikado, 
and Black Eagle (formerly Regina) on Lake of tlie Witods, the Golden Star in Lower Seine 
region, the Scurgeon Lake on the body of water of that name about 7.0 miles north of Ignace 
atation, O.P.R., the Elizabeth on timber berth No. 41, the Big Master on lake Manitou, and the 
Grace, near lake Wawa, in Michipicoton Minin<^ Division, the property of the Algoma Commer- 
cial Company, Limited. The stamp mills at the Golden Star and Sturgeon Lake mines ran for 
a short time only, and the Elizabeth, Bi^ Master and Grace mines have not '^^tT<eA)R\\.^ NiX^^ 
producing stage. At the first- rnonfioned mine a determined effort >Kft» \>\3Ai \or«vt\ \s^ ^i>aRk 
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company to locate farther bodies of payable ore by diamond drilling, the pay chutes hairing 
been worked out by the predecessors of the present management. It is understood that good 
results were reached, but unfortunately available funds became exhausted and a stoppage 
of operations was necessary. The old Regina mine, next in order to the Sultana among 
the pioneers of the Lake of the Woods district, passed into the control of the re-organiaed 
company called the Black Eagle Gold Mining Company, Limited, which during the latter part 
of 1901 substituted a new 30-stamp mill of the gravity pattern for the old Tremaine mill formerly 
in use, and began crushing ore about the 1st of January, 1902. Mr. Frank Peterson is the 
manager. 

THE ANOLO-CANADIAN GOLD XSTATKS, LIMITED. 

As mentioned in the Report of the Bureau for last year, sr license of occupation was granted 
on 17th October 1900 to the Anglo-Canadian Gold Estates, Limited, conferring the exclusive 
right of .exploring for mineral certain areas of land in the District of Rainy River. The condi- 
tions of the license required the expenditure of $35,000 in exploring and mining operations 
during the year 1900, $40,000 in 1901 and $45,000 in 1902, one-quarter of the area being 
surrendered at the end of 1900, a second quarter at the end of 1901, and the remainder at th^ 
end of 1902. The areas licensed to the company were within the region believed to be gold — 
bearing. Two years' work on the part of the company, involving an expenditure of ovecr* 
$76,000, have resulted in locating two gold mines on the licensed areas, the principal one beings 
what is known as the Elizabeth mine, situated on timber berth No. 61. The following reporfc^ 
on the company's operations during 1901 has been fumiBhed by the manager, Mr. Alan Sullivan r 

I beg to submit a short statement covering the operations of the Anglo-Canadian Grol^ 
Estates, Limited, for the year 1901. The above work is represented by the development of the 
Elizabeth mine and a certain amount of prospecting upon the area held by your licensees, also 
some prospecting in the new district of Sturgeon lake nort h of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The development at the Elizabeth mine to date (13th March. 1902) is at two shafts, numbers 
1 and 2, distant from each other 450 feet. Shaft No. 1, of which the depth is 110 feet and 
from which two levels, north and south, 110 feet have been driven, has proved up a fair body of 
low-grade ore which can be treated at a profit. Work in this shaft was discontinued so that all 
^fibrts might be concentrated on shaft No. 2, which has now attained a depth of 240 feet. 
Three levels are being driven from a depth of 65, 135 and 235 feet respectively. Before this 

Slan of development was put into operation, the deposit was thoroughly tested by the company's 
iamond drill ivith most satisfactory results. The deepest bore hole intersected the vein at 210 
feet from the surface, giving a width of ore of five feet, with highly payable values. The 
sinking and drifting since that time have fully borne out the evidence given by the diamond 
drill, in this shaft there are at present in sight about 8,000 tons of ore which should yield • 
net profit of about $50,000, aud within three months from date about a year and a half's supply 
of ore will be blocked out for a 20-8tamp mill which the company proposes to erect tiiis 
summer. 

The surface works include large aud ccumodious camps for the accommodation of about 40 
men, general and assay offices manager's house, boiler, compressor and hoist houses, heavy 
timber head-gear and large blacksmith shop at mouth of shaft. Plant consists of two boilers, 
aggregating about 50 horse-power, one-half of a duplex 6-drill Rand air compressor, double 
cylinder hoisting eogine, a Bullock diamond drill with a capacity of about 800 feet, necessary 
power for the pame, and all other appliances incidental to the prosecution of the work. The 
averaere number of employees is about 30, and the average monthly expenditure from $3 000 to 
$3,500. 

The company's prospectors, during their explorations in the Sturgeon lake district in the 
spring of 1901, discovered what we nave sirce proved to be a very valuable quartz lode. 
Surface work has stripped the lode for about 1,000 feet, in which the pay chute, so fares 
proven at present, is about four feet wide and of an average value of about $20 per ton. The 
geological conditions governing its existence are most favorable, and the company believes that 
with due development it will make a mine no less valuable than the Elizabeth. Various test 
pits have been sunk all along its length to a depth of 25 feet, and in every case the result has 
been all that could be expected. 

Another property owned by the company lies about two miles from that just described, 

3nd immediately adjoins the St. Anthony Reef owned by the Jack Lake Mining Jompany. To 

tbJa property aa yet we have not been able to turn wiy attAnUon.^ as our time has beenfuUy 
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occupied elsewhere. It is proposed to thoroughly test this property with the company's 
diamond driU. 

While the year 1901 has seen a good many failures recorded in the mining industry through- 
out western Ontario, the work done by those who have gone in for steady and legitimate devel- 
opment has proved beyond a shadow of doubt that the country offers every inducement to 
those who are willing to engage in mining as a business and not a speculation, and so far as 
this company is concerned we have no reason to regret the undertaking which we have entered 
into with your government. The construction of the Canadian Northern Bail way has simpli- 
fied matters to such an extent that freight from the mine to Port Arthur, which last year cost 
OS 170 a ton now costs about $7. Regular communication has been established with the outside 
world, and many properties which were heretofore practically inaccessible so far as mining is 
ooncerned now offer every reasonable inducement to the investor. 

On 31st December 1900 the Anglo-Canadian Gold Estates surrendered to the Crown 
blocks 1 and 2 described in their license, and on Slst December 1901, block 3. These three 
parcels contained in all about 58 square miles, leaving under license blocks 4 and 6 with an 
i^[gregate area of about 59 square miles. The terms of the agreement require the company 
tA> explore these two blocks during the year 1902 at an expense of $45,000, but application has 
l)een made for an extension of one year bo permit of the areas being thoroughly 'examined at 
additional expense. The total amount of the company's expenditures for purposes of the 
license, up to 31st December 1901, according to sworn returns made to the Department was 
976,777.60, classified under the following headings : wages $35,819.20, salaries $4,848, board 
^,498.43. plant $9,723.10, buildings $3,057.64; general expenses $7,030.99, stores $1,985.28, 
explosives $1,286.80, diamond driU $2,037.41, camp outfit $1,283.25, realty $1,208.50. Of 
these sums, $36,267.87 was spent in 1900 and $40,509.78 in 1901, the amounts specified in the 
license of occupation being $35,000 and $40,000 respectively. 

The extension of the company's operations to the Sturgeon lake district, which their license 
does not include, is evidence of the wisdom of the agreement under which the company became 
interested in Ontario, and proof that English capital once introduced and achieving satisfactory 
reeolts is ready to enlarge its scope upon meeting with fair encouragement 

GOLD IN PLACER DEPOSITS. 

Fine gold was discovered in 1896 in gravel along the banks and in the valley of the Ver- 
nulion river, and an examination of the deposits was made in the spring of the following year 
bj Mr. Arthur H. Oracey, whose report was published in the annual volume of the Bureau of 
Mines for 1897. Mr. Oracey found the auriferous gravel widely disseminated in the basins 
both of the Vermilion and Wahnapitae rivers and also on the banks of lake Onaping, but the 
gold was mostly in fine colors and the average value of the gravel low, not more than a few 
cents per cubic yard Richer deposits were found carrying as much as 50 cents or $1 per cubic 
yard, but on the whole the beds appeared to be too low in gold contents to admit of profitable work- 
ing, at any rate by hand, and ordinary hydraulic methods were precluded, a sufficient head of 
water not being obtainable on the rivers. A closer investigation was made of these placer gravels 
by Dr. Coleman, whose account was printed in the. Bureau's Report for 1900, and who found 
them to extend much farther north than the area examined by Mr. Gracey. More or less work 
had been done by prospectors during the intervening years, and it was therefore posftible for 
Dr. Coleman to form some opinion as to the value of the field as a whole. The conclusion at 
which he arrived was that the gold being very fine and apparently nowhere concentrated in 
depodts which could be worked by hand, the scope for profitable operations was limited. It 
would probably be found. Dr. Coleman thought, that only the gravels from Meteor lake, on the 
height of land, southwest to ** Dawson City" on the Vermilion were deserving of attention, the 
beds over this stretch extending along the river for 40 miles and having a breadth of a mile aod 
•ometimes of two or three miles. He agreed with the suggestion made by Mr. Gracey and 
others that the most promising method of treating the gravels waa \>^ ^t^^\v^^ Vcyc ^VvSgl^^^w^ 

S M. 
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conditioDB were eminently Buitable, provided the gold contents proved to be sufficient. As to 
the origin of the gold. Dr. Coleman r^^arded the quartz veins or stringers in the Hnronian 
rocks to the northeast and north as the most probable source, and deemed it likely that the 
auriferous gravels had been brought a considerable distance, probably by glacial action. ^ 

During the past year Mr. Robert H. Ahn of Toronto has been experimenting with these 
gravels with the view of recovering the gold by a combined amalgamation and oyaniding pvooess. 
A small plant was erected on the banks in Uanmer township, which according to Mr. Ahn's 
statements has proven the practicability of his method. The gravel is first screened down to 
about one-fourteenth of the original bulk, this residue containing all the gold obtainable without 
Crushing. The remainder of the treatment is thus described by Mr. Ahn : 

The fine pulp, or the one-fourteenth, is pumped into tanks of special Bltering constmotion, 
which are situated at a central treating station located on shore. From these tanks the pulp is 
drawn in a fairly dry state, and charged into an amalgamating barrel in which there is a large, 
heavy, copper-covered roller, lying loose in the bottom of the barrel ; as the barrel revolves the 
roller revolves also, rolling the ore under itself, and thus subjecting the pulp to amalgamation 
under pressure, care being taken that only enough mercury be added to take up the amount of 
gold in the pulp. 

As the ore is fed into the barrels which, by the way, are so constructed as to allow of a con^ 
tinuous feed and discharge, it is further moistened by a charge of cyanide solution which no^ 
only assists in amalgamating the coarser particles of gold, but at once attacks the finer portions 
of gold, and owing to the agitation and splash which takes place inside the barrel the cyanide uhi. 
greatly assisted in its work by the absorption of the necessaiy amount of oxygen. 

As the pulp leaves the amalgamating barrel it; is received into a launder and conveyed tc^ 
concentrating tables, where all the black sand and rusty gold that may have escaped from th^ 
barrel is separated from the main portion of the pulp. The black sand is conveyed to separate 
tanks where it undergoes a further cyauide treatment, by which means all the values ar^ 
extracted The pulp is conveyed to receiving tanks constructed on the same principle as the 
first receiving tank. Here the cyanide solution is filtered off, and if it is rich enough in gold it 
is passed through the precipitation or collecting boxes, which may be of any approved construc- 
tion or method ^ 

Deposits of gold-bearing gravel, apparently somewhat similar in character to those of the 
Vermilion river, were discovered last year on a large body of water known as Savant lake, 
north or northeast of Sturgeon lake where gold exists in quartz veins and in dikes, and about 
120 miles north of Ignace station on the Canadian Pacific railway. Ignace is about 160 miles 
west of Port Arthur. The gravel beds are described by Mr. Alan Sullivan, C.E., who mades 
hasty examination of them in the summer of 1901, as extending over at least a length of six 
miles and a breadth of one mile, the average value of the gravel within this area, as shown by 
numerous pannings from the surface, being about 8 or 10 cents per cubic yard. A number of 
islands which run in a range down the middle of the lake are entirely of gravel and vary m 
height from 26 to 100 feet. Mr. Sullivan states that he did not reach bed rock in any place, 
and therefore cannot say whether there is any concentration of value at that point. The gold 
is not light and flaky, but in small rounded particles, and large boulders are conspicuously 
absent. It is possible some further investigations may be made of this region during tho 
present year. 

The yield of silver in 1901 was 161,400 ounces, valued at $84,830, as compared with 160.612^ 
ounces in 1900 worth $96,367. Following is a table giving particulars respecting the silver 
mining industry of the Province during the past four years : 

1 Rep. Bur. 1900, p. 159. > R. H. Ahn in Engineering and Mining Journal, New York, March 1, 1902, p. 319. 
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SohedQle. 



OnniMd tons 

Orettunped " 

BoUioii prodaot oz. 

Value of bollkm , $ 

Wifes paid for lAbor '* 

Avenge workmeD Above groottd namber 

Aferage workmen below ground " 



1898. 



1899. 



6.600 


8,000 


12,600 


5,600 


8,000 


8,000 


86,600 


106.467 


160,612 


61,960 


66,676 


96.367 


28.480 


29.000 


24.000 


82 


28 


20 


27 


17 


80 



1900. 



1901. 



ItOOO 

7,660 

161,400 

84.880 

29,600 

80 

86 



The principal source of the silver produced in the Province during the period covered by 

the foregoing table has been the West End Silver Mountain mine, situated west of Port Arthur. 

A number of other silver properties in the same region which closed down when the heavy 

ilomp in the price of silver occurred a number of years ago have remained unworked. ' There 

it a prospect of some of these again coming into activity, an amalgamation having taken place 

by which the Badger, Porcupine, Keystone, and East and West End Silver Mountain mines 

parsed into the control of a newly organized company called the Consolidated Mines Company 

of Lake Superior, Limited. The names of the officers of the company are as folloTrs : C. W. 

Stone, Warren, Pennsylvania, president ; M. A. Myers, Warren, Secretaiy ; A. M. Wiley, Port 

Axihor, Ont., treasurer ; Herbert Shear, Port Arthur, general manager. The new owners are 

operating the West End mine in full force as well as the Porcupine, and hope to open up the 

East End, Keystone and possibly the Badger in a short time. 

Nickel and Copper. 

Nickel mining occupies the chief place in the list of mineral industries for 1901, the output 
of nickel exceeding in value that of any other single product, though closely followed by pig 
iron. The production for the year amounted to 8,882,000 pounds, or 4,441 tons, valued in the 
matte at $1,859,970, an increase in quantity of 26 per cent., and in valve of 145 per cent., as 
compared with 1-900, when the yield was 3,540 tons valued at $756,626. The output in 1901 
reached the highest point yet recorded. 

It will be observed that the advance in value in comparison with the previous year was 
much greater in proportion than the advance in production. The reason for this will be made 
plain by the following explanation. About the middle of the year 1901 the Ontario Smelting 
Works erected by Col. R. M. Thompson at Copper Cliff for the purpose of re-treating the low- 
grade mattes made in the furnaces of the Canadian Copper Company, began operations, the 
effect of the retreatment being to raise the metallic contents of the matte from say 30 up to 
about 70 per cent. Additional labor and expense having thus been expended upon the mattes, 
and the metals contained in them having been brought so much nearer the point of actual refine- 
ment and separation, it follows that the contents were worth more per pound in Ihe high-grade 
than in the low-grade condition. It has been the practice of the Bureau to compute the value 
of the Sudbuiy nickel-copper mattes at their selling price at the place of production, and not at 
the price of the refined metals, consequently the relative as well as the absolute value of the 
nickel and copper contained in the mattes produced in 1901, was considerably higher than in 
1900, when only the low-grade product was made. The average price at which the nickel con- 
tents of matte were appraised in 1900 was 10.7 cents per pound, while in 1901 it was 20.9 cents. 
Only about one-half the product of the Canadian Copper Company's smelters was treated at the 
Ontario Smelting works last year, consequently the total increase in value of the nickel is not so 
great as it would have been had the whole of the product been re-handled. 

It is not uncommon for the metals contained in raw or partly treated ores to be valued for 
statistical purposes at their full selliag price in a refined condition. TViS& xcL<^>}Dk!(A\& ^^^'^^^^^ 
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for ioBtance, by the Oeojogical Survey of Canada, and by the mining departments of one or more 
of the Provinces, and were it applied to the nickel and copper of the mattes produced in the 
Sudbury region, the values would have been given as 94,440,000 and 11,450,000, instead of 
$1,859,970 and $589,080 respectively. The apparent value of the mineral output of the Pro- 
vince would have been increased by upwards of $3,440,000, but the gain would have been 
in seeming only, not in reality. So long as the product of the mines is exported in an unfinished 
condition, so long ought it in strictness to be set down for what it really is worth, namely the 
price at «hich it would be sold at the place of production. There are advantages, too, in adher- 
ing to an established basis of valuation, a departure from which would make it difficult to com 
pare the figures of one year with those of another. 

The following table gives the principal features of the nickei-copper industry for the last 
five years, and clearly shows the substantial growth made during that time : 



PR0GBB88 OF NICKBL-COPPBB MINING 1897-1901. 



Schedule. 



Ore rsiBcd tons 

Ore smelted " 

Ordinary matte produoed 

High-ffr»d« matte produced 

Nickel contents , 

Clopper conteatt *' 

Valae of nickel $ 

Value of copper 

Wagas paid 

Men employed No. 






•t 
c« 



im. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


93,156 


128,920 


208,118 


216,696 


326,946 


96,093 


121,934 


171.380 


311,960 


270,380 


13,706 


81,101 


19,109 


33,336 


29,588 


838 


• • • • • • • • 


106 


112 


16,546 


1,999 


2,783J 
4,18^ 


3,873 


3,540 


4,441 


2,760 


2,884 


8,364 


4,197 


369,661 


614,220 


626,104 


766,626 


1,859,970 


300,067 


268,080 


176,286 


819,681 


589,080 


268,236 


316,501 


443,879 


728,946 


1,045,889 


686 


637 


889 


1,444 


2,284 



During the ten years beginning with 1892 and ending with 1901, according to the returns 
made to the Bureau of Mines by the producing companies, there have been raised from the 
nickel-copper and copper mines of Ontario a total of 1,306,722 tons of ore. Of this quantity 
1,245,422 tons have been smelted into matte containing 52,411,000 pounds or 26,606 tons of 
metallic nickel, and 56,140,500 pounds or 28,070 tons of metallic copper. Computed at the 
selling prices of the refined metals in the New York market, the nickel was worth $20,500,000, 
and the copper $7,000,000, a total of $27,500,000, or an average annual output of $2,750,000. 
The production has been on a growing ratio, and the yield and value during the latter part of 
the 10-year period were much greater than in the earlier part. For instance, in 1892 there 
were 72,349 tons of ore raised, and matte containing 2,082 tons nickel and 1,936 tons copper 
produced ; while in 1901 the ore raised amounted to 326,945 tons, and the matte turned out by 
the furnaces contained 4,441 tons nickel and 4,537 tons copper. In 1892 the mines employed 
690 men and paid out $339,821 in wages. In 1901 the number of workmen was 2,284 and the 
amount paid out in wages $1,045,889. The matte produced in 1892 was valued at $823,037, 
while in 1901 the product was worth $2,449,050. As stated, the foregoing figures include the 
copper produced by the non-nickeliferous copper mines of the north shore of lake Huroii and 
elsewhere in the Province, but so far the output from this source hau not been large. The 
prospects are, however, for a considerable increase from the purely copper mines at a not 
distant date. 

The price of nickel remained steady throughout the year, being quoted at about 50 cents 
per pound in New York. The producing companies in the Sudbury district have been prose- 
cuting their operations vigorously. These comprise the Canadian Copper Company at Copper 
Cliff, the Mond Nickel Company at Victoria Mines, and the Lake Superior Power Company. 
MAtbe 2B not yet being turned out by the last-named company, but the Gertrude and Elsie 
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mines have teen opened up and are yielding considerable ore, part of which is being roasted on 
the former property, where smelting works are also being erected. Picked ore from the 
Gertrude containing little or no copper is taken to the company's reduction works at Sault Ste. 
Marie for treatment. At VictoriaMines the Mond Nickel Company's plant began turning out matte 
during the year by the Bessemer process. The product is a high-grade article carrying about 80 per 
oent. metallic contents in equal proportions of nickel and copper, the iron in the ore being 
almost entirely eliminated. The matte is sent to Great Britain, where it is refined near 
Swansea, Wales, by Dr. Mond's own process.^ The smelting establishment at Victoria 
Mines is well-equipped and modem in its appointments, and the offices and other buildings 
connected with the business are tasteful and substantial. Less than two years ago the site of 
the village was a swamp, but it now shows a number of comfortable houses with electric lights 
and other adjuncts uf civilization. 

The bulk of the nickel and copper is produced by the Canadian Copper Company, whose 
mines and works have now been operated for a period of about fifteen years. A feature of this 
company's business in 1901 was the opening of an immense deposit of nickeliferous pyrrhotite 
and copper pyrites on lot 10 in the first concession of the township of Snider, called the Creigh- 
ton mine. This remained one of the company's many undeveloped properties until the con- 
itroction of the Bianitoulin and North Shore Railway from Sudbury rendered it accessible. The 
body of ore, which is exposed on the surface in very considerable dimensions, was sunk upon, 
and so far the work has been carried on as an open cut, shipments to the smelters at Copper 
Cliff areraging perhaps 600 or 600 tons a day. The ore is said to run higher in both nickel and 
copper than the average of the district. 

A distinct advance in the treatment of the company's ores was made during the year by the 
commencement of operations at the Ontario Smelting Works, a plant establiahed at Copper Cliff 
by Col. R. M. Thompson, president of the Orford Copper Company, with the object of re-treat- 
ing the low-grade mattes produced at the Copper Cliff smelters and raising their metallic con- 
tents from 30 to about 70 per cent. This is effected by crushing, grinding, calcining and re- 
imelting the matte, thus getting rid of a great deal of the rock-matter, iron and sulphur, and 
producing an article so much nearer the point of actual refinement and separation of the metals. 

THE NICKBL COMBINATION. 

Since the beginning of the present year (1902) there have been many rumors of an impend- 
ing sale of the Canadian Copper Company's mines to other American capitalists, and a recent pub- 
lication^ contains what appears to be an authentic account of the consummation of the trans- 
action. What appears to have taken place is a consolidation of the Canadian Copper Company 
sod Orford Copper Company, always hitherto closely allied, and the transfer of the properties 
and stock of these companies and of some other less highly developed Ontario concerns, together 
with certain nickel interests in New Caledonia and refining works in the United States, to a new 
company called the International Nickel Company, formed under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey with 912,000,000 common and $12,000,000 preferred stock, and $10,000,000 worth of 
bonds. Of this amount, $9,000,000 common and $9,000,000 preferred stock is to be issued to 
acquire the properties taken over. The Anglo-American Iron Company, which owns iron 
lands, mostly undeveloped, in the County of Hastings, and the Vermilion Mining Company, 
whose nickel property in the Sudbuiy district was looked upon as valuable in the early days of 
mining there but on which nothing has been done for many years, are non-active Ontario con- 
cerns acquired by the new corporation. The companies holding nickel lands in New Caledonia 

"— ■ — ■ . _ — ■ . — ■ 

8 Dr/ Mond's works have a capacity of about 1,000 tons refined nickel per annum, but provision is made for inoreasinff 
the output. The copper is recover^ as sulphate of copper. Refining operations on a commercial scale b^^an about lit 
April 1908. 

i Engineering and Mining Journal, New York, April 6, liX>2, p. 474. 
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are the Nickel Corporation, Limited, and the Society Miniere Oaledonienne, neither of which, 
so far as is known, has yet contributed much to the supply of nickel. The refining works owned 
by Mr. Joseph Wharton in Camden, N. J., are also taken over. 

Actively interested in bringing the transaction to a close are said to have been Mr. Chas. 
M. Schwab, of the United States Steel Corporation, CoL R. M. Thompson of the Orford 
Copper Company, and Col. J. R. De La Mar. The officers of the Litemational Nickel Company 
are, president, Ambrose Monnell, formerly assistant to the president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany ; chairman of the board. Col. R. M. Thompson ; general counsel, Max Pam, of the United 
States Steel Corporation ; treasurer, Stephen H. P. Bell ; secretary, Joseph Claudet. Other 
directors are E. C. Converse, of the U. S. Steel Corporation, Joseph Wharton, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Leslie D. Ward, A. W. Maconochie, J. R. De La Mar, and Millard Hunsiker, of London. 

The other great producer of nickel, Soiiet^ le Nickel, with its extensive properties in New 
Caledonia and its reduction works in France, which now divides with the Canadian Copper 
Company the duty of providing the world with this metal, is not included in the combination ; 
but it is stated that a full understanding has been arrived at between the new company and 1< 
Nickel as regards prices, production, and division of markets. Also outside the consolidation — 
are the Mond Nickel Company, whose mines and works at Victoria Mines have been referred — J 
to, the Lake Superior Power Company, with mines in Creighton township, smelters under way^" 
at the same place, and reduction works at Sault Ste. Marie. There are also the Nickel Coppei^= 
Company, whoso works at Hamilton to operate the Frasch process of refining have not yet^H 
been put into operation ; the Dominion Mineral Company, and fl. H. Vivian and Compsny^Hi 
both of whom own lands and idle smelters in the Sudbury region ; the Great Lakes Company b^ 
and other companies, firms and individuals. 

The combination by no means controls all the nickel ore in the district, and there is plent^^ 
of room for independent companies. Locally, it is believed that not more than one-fourth o "^ 
the known deposits have passed into the possession of the new company. 

The formation of the new corporation and the transfer to it of the properties at Sudbniy hav^ 
been accompanied by a partial cessation of work atthe mines and smelting plants. This has given 
rise to apprehension in some quarters that the consolidation will have a prejudicial effect npon the 
development of the nickel industry in this Province. It is of course too soon to say what the 
result will prove to be, but the stoppage of work is not likely to be more than temporary, and there 
is little or no doubt that the new company with the ample capital at its command will operate 
the mines quite as vigorously as its predecessor in ownership. 

A PROMISIMO COPPBR DISTRICT. 

West of the nickel region generally spoken of as the Sudbuiy district which includes parts 
of the western side of Nipissiug district and the eastern side of Algoma, lies a tract of Hurunian 
rocks characterized in many places by deposits of copper sulphides. A typical example is that 
at Bruce mines, which upwards of . forty years ago yielded large quantities of ore containing 
probably more than $3,000,000 worth of copper. Another vein of a similar nature has been opened 
up and is now being worked at Rock Lake, some twelve miles north of Bruce Mines, where a 
200-ton concentrator began work about the beginning of the present year. A railway has been 
built to the mine from Bruce Mines on the Canadian Pacific Railway, which will be extended to 
deep water on lake Huron, so as to afford shipping facilities. At present the concentrates pro- 
duced at the Rock Lake mine are being sent to Dollar Bay, Michigan, where they are smelted 
into copper, but a project is on foot for establishing a smelter either at Rock Lake itself or aome 
other convenient point in the district at which the product from all the mines in the neighbor- 
hood could be reduced. 

Other bodies of copper ore occur at the McMillan location in Aberdeen township, not 
from the Rock Lake mine, at the Stobie mine near Desbarats station on the O. P. R., 
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in the townships of Montgomery, €k>uld, Morin, Haughton, Gladstone, Plummer, Salter, 
Yictoria, in timber berth No 153 and elsewhere over a district stretching from Massey 
itation on the east to the east shore of Lake Superior on the west, and there is little doubt that 
if the region were better supplied with railway facilities, further exploration would take place 
which would bring many more deposits to light. It is well within the range of possibility, even 
probability, that this portion of Ontario will yet take important rank as a copper field. Other 
minerals occur, such as gold at the Ophir mine in Galbraith township once regarded as of prom- 
ise, but not now being worked, and iron, of which there are prospects near lake Huron and indi- 
-cations along the upper stretches of the Mississaga river and elsewhere. There is a tract of 
■country lying west of the tiers of townships accessible from Sudbury and vicinity, south of the 
main line and north of the Sault Ste Marie branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway, whose tim- 
l)er, minerals and agricultural resources are little known. There is reason to believe that ezten- 
^ve white pine forests exist in that region, all the more valuable because tributary to the 
iiorth shore of lake Huron. Most of the rivers, too, are marked by good water powers. 

Of purely copper ores, mainly derived from the north shore district just spoken of, some 
-6,800 tons were raised during 1901, having an estimated value of $47,180. The number of 
workmen employed in the mines and to operiite the plants was 432, to whom wages amounting 
to 9142,964 were paid. These statistics are included in those for nickel and copper. Practi- 
-eally nooe of these mines were in the producing stage during the year, which fact partly 
-explains the size of the wage bill as compared with the value of the output. The Bruce Copper 
Mines were in operation about four months in 1901, but are now idle. The concentrating plant 
Tan a short time and produced over a hundred tons of concentrates, which were shipped to New 
Tork. 

Iron Obr, Pio Iron and Steel. 

The production of iion ore in 1901 was more than three times that for the previous year, 
"273, f 38 tons being raised and shipped as against 90,302 tons in 1900. The value of the ore 
was returned as $174,428, as compared with $111,805 for the preceding twelve months. Eight 
mines in eastern Ontario produced about one-twentieth of the whole, but by far the lai^er 
proportion of the ore was the product of the Helen mine in the Michipicoton Mining Division, 
which was worked steadily during the year. The shipments from the Helen were to the follow- 
ing plants : Midland, Ont., 11,574 tons ; Hamilton, Ont., 66,330 tons ; Ashtabula, Ohio, 
^,213 tons ; Buffalo, N.Y., 66,612 tons ; Cleveland, Ohio, 17,026 tons ; total, 268,766 tons. 

Of the ore mined 13,783 tons were magnetite and 259,765 tons hematite. The 
working force of miners which in 1900 was 439, was returned last year as 360. Wages paid 
rose from $107,583 to $231,039. The latter amount is considerably greater than the value of 
the ore produced, and an explanation of this is to be sought in the amount of preliminary work 
necessvry in opening up a large mine like the Helen which does not immediately result in uncov^- 
iog ore, and also in the fact that only the ore actually shipped is returned as produced, the 
Temainder though raised to the surface being stored in stock piles awaiting the opening of navi- 
ipition. Improvements have been made in the methods of operating the Helen mine, and an 
increased output is looked for duiing the current year. 

The iron mines of eastern Ontario appear to be somewhat ha idicapped by the smalluess of the 
•cale on which they are worked and their irregular operations, and by the long land haul necessary 
to get their product to the smelting plants. The duty of 40 cents per ton on ore imported 
into the United States prevents the possibility of doing business with furnaces in Pennsylvania. 
If a furnace for making coke iron were established at some convenient point, say at a port on 
lake Ontario, the lighter freight rates which would result would be of mateiial advantage to the 
mines of Hastings county and along the Kingston and Pembroke RsaVnv v} . ^V^^t^ \& i^o^ *Oga 
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difficulty that in some of the ore bodies sulphur is developed in objectionable proportions a 
depth is attained, which unfits the ore for use in making oharooal iron. Consequently, thi 
blast furnace at Deseronto, in which charcoal is the fuel employed, has up to the present tim< 
preferred to bring in Lake Superior ores of known and uniform quality not open to ob 
jections of this kind. Careful cobbing of ores at the mine might do much to eliminati 
sulphur, and even roasting might be resorted to in the case of rich magnetic ores withoa 
obliterating the margin of profit, in view of the usef ulncES of magnetite in making mixtures o 
ore for furnace charges. 

In the township of Grattan, Renfrew county* the Canada Iron Furnace Company are openin( 
up what gives promise of proving a large deposit of first-class magnetic ore. They have tested i 
with satisfactory results in their furnace at Radnor Forges, Quebec, and if their expectations an 
fulfilled in the matter of supply, they will use the ore to mix with that from the Helen mine a 
their Midland plant. 

The unprecedented demand prevailing for iron and steel in the United States and thi 
enormous drafts which are in consequence being made on the known sources of ore supply ii 
that country^ are very greatly stimulating the search for workable ore bodies in this Province 
This is true especially of that portion of Ontario lying west of Port Arthur and contiguous t< 
the international boundary, now traversed from east to west by the Canadian Northern (formerly 
the Ontario and Rainy River) Railway, the district adjoining lake Nepigon on the east am 
west, the Michipicoton Mining Division, and other sections tributary to lake Superior. A veri 
large extent of iron ** ranges" has been located in these and other districts of the Province 
and in many parts of such ranges explorations are being vigorously conducted in the hope o 
finding deposits of ore of commercial size and quality. A good deal of prospecting was don< 
last year by the Lake Superior Power Company and others in the region lying east of lak* 
Nepigon as far inland as Long lake, and some of the more promising indications wer 
tried by the diamond drill. The banded magnetite and jasper which outcrops on the surfao 
has so far not proven to be underlaid with bodies of good ore, but the points at which it ha 
been properly or sufficientiy tested are few in number. 

The investigations carried on for the Bureau of Mines by Prof. Miller in the northen 
part of Nipissing district last year and the year previous, and by Prof. Coleman ii 
Western Ontario for several years past show conclusively that if surface indications ani 
geological conditions are any guide, the discovery of important bodies of iron ores oi 
the Ontario side of the line may be confidently looked for. The geological equivalent 
of the famous Mesabi and Vermilion iron- bearing seiies of Minnesota are undoubted!; 
found in Ontario, the former in the' Animikie series of Thunder Bay extending fron 
Gunflint lake eastward beyond Port Arthur, and the latter on Hunter's Island. The Michipi 
coton rocks are also considered by Van Hise parallel to those of the Vermilion district. A 
the same time, experience with the iron mines of the south shore of lake Superior leads to th 
belief that much careful exploration, probably to a large extent with the diamond drill, will b 

» Prof. Van Ilise, in his recent work on The Iron Ore Deposits of Lake Superior (Washintrton, 1901), emphasizes th< 
fallacy of HiinposinK that there is an inexhaustible supply of first-class ore in that region, and prophesies that materia 
much lower in metallic contentii than any now in demand, will yet oome extensively into use. He says (p. 4S()) : "Tb« 
exhaust ibility of high-prrade iron ores in the Lake Superior region cannot be too strongly insisted upon, for belief to Um 
oont^ar^• almoHt invariably results in lack of foresight and waste on the part of the operators. .... The total produc 
of the i-Ake Superior region since mining began in 1850 to 1900, inclusive, is 171.418,984 long tons. The amount mined ii 
the decade between 1891 and 1900, inclusive, is 114,017,546 long tons, or (J6.5 per cent, or nearly seven-tenths of the toU 
amount minc<L The product for the year 1900 surpasses that of any previous vear and is one-ninth of the aggr^ate o 
this and all preceding years. It is certwn that the product of the current decade will far surpass that of the last decade 
The mining men should seriously consider how many decades' supply such as that of 1891 to 1900 of high-grade material i 



in sight, or even discoverahle, on the United States side of the boundary. If this amount be placed at 1,000,000,000 1od| 
tons, mining at the rate of •>0.0CM),000 tons per year would exhaust the supply in the first half of the twentieth century, oi 
in about the same length of time that mining has been carried on in the Lake Superior region. The exhaustion within t 
few decades of the high-grade ores of the Lake Superior region now discovered is little short of a certainty. It is therefon 

f»lain that the material in which the percentage of iron is below the present market demand and which must be handled 
n connection with present operations should be stock piled, and that the mines be developed and exploited with tbi 
expectation in a comi>arativclv short time of mining material running between 50 and 60 per cent metallic iron, and 
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required to locate the ore bodies, and that the process may be both tedious and expensive.^ 

Diamond, drilling was carried on on the Atik-okan and Mattawin ranges last year, but without 
much definite result, except that considerable ore was found on the latter, too low in iron 
to be of present value. On the shores of Steep Rock lake float hematite of excellent quality 
found in the drift has led to the active taking up of mining locations, and work on some of these 
is being done to test their value. Several drills, including the larger one owned by the govern- 
ment, are now at work, and definite information may be looked for this year. An account of 
what is being done there will be found in the report of Mr. W. E. H. Carter, who visited the 
region in M»rch, 1902. 

The pig iron product of the blast furnaces of Ontario in 1901 was 116,370 tons valued at 
tl,70I,703, an advance in quantity of 53,98-i tons and in value of $765,637 as compared with 
1900. The average per ton at which the pig iron was valued at the furnace in 1900 was $15.00 ; 
in 1901 it was $14.62. 

The large increase last year was mainly due to the fact that there were three furnaces 
making iron during the year as against two in 1900, the Canada Iron Furnace Company's plant 
at Midland, of which a description was given in the last report, having been blown in about 
the end of 1900. 

To produce the above-mentioned quantity of pif( iron there were smelted 194,510 tons of 
ore, of which 109,109 tons were from Ontario mines, and 85^401 tons imported from tbe United 
States. Native ores thus constituted about 57 per cent, of the total quantity used, as compared 
with 23 per cent, in 1900, a decided gain in the utilization of the domestic product. As in 1900, 
the bulk of the home ore originated in the Helen mine. The smelting plants at Hamilton, 
Midland and Deseronto all carried on a steady campaign throughout the year. 

The steelmaking department of the Hamilton Steel and Iron Company's plant produces an 
excellent quality of open-hearth steel ; and in April, 1902, the Lake Superior Power Company's 
iteel mill at Sault Ste. Marie began operations, converting pig iron, mainly from the Midland 
famaoe, into Bessemer steel. The product of the Sault Ste. Marie plant will be ingots, rails, 
beams, channels and other structural shapes, and the annual capacity will be 200,000 gross tons 
of ingots and 180,000 tons of finished products. A description of the plant and methods of 
operation was given in the Bureau's reporc for last year. ^ 

A plant for the manufacture of steel is now beihg constructed at Collingwood by the Cramp 
Steel Company, Limited, whose head oflice is 608 Temple Building, Toronto. Both the 
Bepiemer and open-hearth processes will be employed, and the product will be steel rails, beams, 
plates, bar iron, rods, etc. The mill will have an estimated annual capacity of 200,000 gross 
tom. 

The company also proposes to erect two furnaces for making coke iron with a daily capacity 
of 250 tons each. 

The steel product of Ontario in 1901 was 14,471 tons valued at $347,280, as compared with 
2.819 tons worth $46,380 in 1900. 

The following table gives particulars showing the growth and development of the iron and 
*teel-making industry in Ontario since pig iron again began to be made in 1896 after an 

■ 

uiterruption of many years : 

* Diacusmngr the poainble iron ore resources of Western Ontario, Van Hbe says in the work already quoted (The Iron 
^Depodts of Lake Superior), p. 411 : " With one possible qualification, so far as one can see there is no known fceolq^cal 
^<UK why iron ores should not extenmvely exist on the Canadian side of I^ke Superior. This qualification is due to 
fr'^ erodon. .... In cannot be doubted that the glacial erosion was more vigorous north of Lake Superior 
^'U to the eoath. In so far as the glacial erosion was more viforoug, just to that extent more iron ore was lost north than 
'^th of the lake, and the conditions are to that extent le^s favorable for the existence of numerous large ore deposits. 
* • . . While, therefore, it may be possible that on account of glacial erosion the product of high-grade ore in Canada 
^J be less than in the districts of similar size and geological position on the United States side of the boundary, it cannot 
|*doabted that in the future important quantities of iron ore will be exploited in the Canadian Lake Superior region, 
'^^'obtless also this exploitation would have begun many years ago were it not for the duty which ores mined in Canada must 
P*7 when entering the United States." 

^ Sep. Bur. 1900, p. 63. 
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PBODUCnOM OF PIG IBON FBOM 1896 TO 1901. 



Schedule. 



Ore smelted toof . 

Scftle and mill oinder " 

Limaewne for floz " 

Ookeforfnel " 

OlutfooAl for fnel boeh. 

Pig irou product tone. 

Ste^ product ** 

Value pig iron 9 

Value Bttel •* 

Wefres for labor •• 

Workmen employed number 



1896. 



61.188 
6,888 
8,667 

uUfvMo 

• ■••••• 
28.802 

8681780 



1897. 



87.492 
6,350 
9.473 

27,810 

24ioil 



288,128 



1898. 



77.023 

8,614 

13,799 

60,407 

48i263 



630,789 



47.000 
126 



40,000 
130 



61,476 
130 



1899. 



110,086 
10.004 
26.301 
74,408 

' 6*4i749' 

808^167 



190O. 



79,869 
200 



100,692 
18,092 
24,927 
69,346 

966,437 

6i.386 

2.819 

986.066 

46.S80 

97,916 

419 



1. 



Note. Statistics of charcoal used not collected previous to 1900. 

Und^r the provisioiui of the Mines Act (R. S. O. 1897, cap. 36) a fund of 9125,00 
created called the Iron Mining Fond, out of which a bounty is paid by the Govemmi 
Ontario on iron ore raised or mined and smelted in the Province at the rate of 91 per 
the metallic product of the ore. An important restriction limits the annual payme: 
$25,000, consequently when the pig iron smelted from Ontario ores exceeds 25.000 tons i 
one year, there is a pro rata reduction of the bounty. The bounty year ends 31st Octobe 
last year was the first occasion on which the maximum amount of the bounty was call< 
there having been smelted during the twelve months ending 31st October 1901, 97,689 t 
ore raised from Ontario mines, the product of which was 55,214 tons of pig iron. Tfa 
of bounty was accordingly reduced from 91 to 90.472 per ton. The companies and indiv 
to whom payments were made were as follows : 

PAYBfENTS OUT OF THE IRON MINING FUND FOR 1901. 



Name. 



Hamilton Steel and Iron Gompany 

Oaq%da Iron Furnace Oomnan^, Limited . . . 

H. C. Famum, L'Amable station 

Stephen Wellington, Madoc 

Leopold Meyer, Ottswa 

T. '^rdon, OtUwa 

S«u millee Iron Mining Company, Belleville 



Totals 




Boat 



9 
9.9S 

14. IC 
84 

d€ 

11 

2 



97,689 



85.0C 



The Iron Mining Fund, if not sooner exhausted, will expire 1 st January 1906. The tota 
out of the 9125,000 appropriated up to the present time is 959,741.01 as per the foil 
table : 



Year. 


Tons pig iron made. 


Bounty pa 

• 


wm . 






4,000.00 
2,608.96 
8.647.19 

12,762.07 
6,737.80 

66.214.00 


9 
4,000 
2,608 9 
8,647 1 
12,762 
6L787 8 


1897 


1898 . 




^ • 


vm 






1900 . 






1901 -! 


26.000 




Totals 








89,966.01 


69.7410 









ft 



} 
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Special proviaion is inade in the Mines Act for payment of bounty out of the Fund on pig 
iron made by furnaces using charcoal or peat as fuel, such bounty to be at the rate of $1 per ton 
on the product of Ontario ores and 60 cents per ton on the product of ores not mined within 
the Province, provided that the proportion of Ontario ore shall not in any case fall below 20 per 
cent. No claim has so far been made under these clauses of the Act, as the only charcoal 
furnace in the Province uses imported ore almost exclusively, and so far no pig iron has been 
made in Ontario by the use of peat as fuel. 

Zing Ore. 

Production of zinc ore was con6ned last year to the Zenith mine on the north shore of lake 
Superior. The quantity returned to the Bureau as raised during 1901 was 1,500 tons worth 
$15,000. The deposit was discovered many years «go, but remained dormant until 1899. 

ACTINOLITB, GbAPHTTB, MiCA AND TaLC. 

The townships of Hungerford, Elzevir and Grimsthorpe in the county of Hastings as well 
as Ealadar in the county of Frontenac are characterized by a band of serpentine or magnesite 
carrying bodies of actinolite or fibrous amphibole, which though not so highly prized as the 
■ilky asbestos of commerce which can be spun and woven, is nevertheless useful for various 
purposes involving resistance to the effects of fire. Near the village of Actmolite close to the 
boundary between Blzevir and Hungerford a deposit of this mineral has been worked for 
many years. A mill for grinding it is owned and operated by Mr. Joseph James, the 
product, which is fire-proof, being used in the manufacture of roofing material, also for side- 
walks and the foundations of buildings. Last year the output of the mill was 5iSl tons valued at 
$3,126. 

Graphite is by no means an uncommon mineral in eastern Ontario, and deposits are known 
to exist along the Rideau canal and elsewhere. The only one at present being worked is the 
Black Donald mine on Whitefish lake in the township of Brougham, Renfrew county, the 
property of the Ontario Graphite Company of Ottawa. There is a large body of ore occurring 
between walls of limestone and extending under the waters of the lake. Some massive blocks, 
the largesc of them 25 by 40 by 30 inches, were displayed in the Ontario mineral exhibit at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, and elicited general admiration for their size and purity of 
QateriaL Formerly, the crude graphite was shipped to the United States, but the company - 
We now built at the mine a factory for treating and refining the ore which has a capacity 
of ten tons of finished product per day. Power for operating the machinery is brought from 
the Bfadawaska river, some two miles distant, where a water privilege has been developed and an 
dectric power house constructed. The current is conveyed by a pole- and- wire line to the 
Bune. This is the second instance last year in which the aid of neighboring water powers has 
heen invoked for mining purposes, the other being at Deer lake, Peterborough county, whence 
power is now being taken for use at the Belmont gold mine at Cordova. 
The output of graphite for the year was 1,000 tons valued at 920,000. 

The high prices and active demand for mica which prevailed during the early part of 1900 
^ere followed by a lowering of values and lessened activity during the remainder of that year 
^ 1901, though there was a slight improvement towards the close of the latter year. 

Part of tlie mica mined in Ontario as well as Quebec is extracted from the ground by 
timers who employ their spare time in mining on their own places. Such operations are 
^necessarily irregular and are confined to shallow pits or pockets, which are abandoned when ex- 
^asted of mica, or when working ceases to be profitable owing to low prices, lack of hoistinsL 
Baachinery or other causes. Production from this source can be incToaaed ot ^Sxf!^aA9[^*^^m>0c!L\i^>(NA 
*«)ttble» and the output is regulated largely by market prices. 'WYkca xYi^a^ «c^ ^wA, TStf$t» 
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attention is paid is getting out mica ; when demand slackena and prices go down, interest in the 
business declines, and production is curtailed by the simple process of the farmers and their sons 
devoting their time to more profitable or pressing work. 

In last year's Report ® allusion was made to the fact that the demand for mica in Great 
Britain was almost wholly supplied by the output of the mines of Bengal and Biadras® and to 
the possibility of finding an outlet there for part of the Canadian product. Efforts were 
made by the Geological Survey of Canada and in other ways to introduce mica from this country 
into England. That these efforts have been successful is shown by the trade returns for the 
year ending 30th June 1901, which state that out of a total export of 979,258 pounds of mica 
from Canada valued at $149,588, 2ll«833 pounds, worth $26,959, went to Great Britain, nearly 
the whole of the remainder being exported to the United States. For the previous year the 
exports to Great Britain amounted to 14,429 pounds only, worth $1,765. Part of the credit for 
opening up this important market is apparently attributable to the advertisement which Cana- 
dian minerals received at the Glasgow Exhibition. A firm in Ottawa writes to the Bureau under 
date of 5th November 1901 : ** Shortly after the Glasgow Exhibition opened, we had several 
inquiries for mica which led to sales. We now have our agents in London, and sales through 
them are increasing monthly. We have just made a contract to supply an English firm with 
$80,000 worth of mica." 

The yield of mica in Ontario last year is reported as 427 tons, worth $37,219. Sydenham 
and Ottawa are the headquarters of the mica trade. There are works at these places and also 
at Kingston and Perth where the '' books " or blocks of mica are split and '* thumb-trimmed'' 
for the American market. Most of the product is of the phlogopite or ^* amber " variety, and 
is exported to the United States for use chiefly in the manufacture of electrical apparatus, in 
which it acts as an insulator of the current. A very large proportion of the mineral taken from 
the ground is waste, owing to its being shattered, crumpled, or stained with iron, or consistio^ 
of pieces too small to cut into saleable sizes. This *' scrap " mica finds a number of uses, being 
manufactured into coverings for boilers and steam pipes, also in making lubricants, wall paper, 
etc. There is a mill at Gananoque for grinding scrap. 

Talc was mined in Ontario last year to the extent of 400 tons, having a value of $1,400. 
In 1900 the yield was 1,000 tons worth $5,000. The mine in the township of Huntingdon, 
Hastings county, which was productive in 1900, was not worked last year on account of disputes 
between the owner and the person operating it, but a quantity of mineral on the dump was 
shipped away. Last year's output was from a mine near Gananoque. 

AK8£NIC. 

The main source of arsenic in this Province is the mispickel of the county of Hastings^ 
bodies of which are also found in the county of Frontenac and in the district of Nipissing east 
of lake Temagami.^*' The fact that in many cases the ore contains gold in payable proportions 
as well as arsenic gives the industry a double chance, though the refractory character of the 
ore defied for years all attempts to extract the gold at a i^rofit, and many hundreds of thouaanda 

« Rep. Bur. 1900, p. 135. 

• The yield of mica from the mines of Bengal and Madras in 1900 was 916 (fross tons. The value h estimated at 885 660 
rupees, say $287,500, or about 14 cents per pound. It was the product of 181 " mines," employimr 6,047 male and S 47» 
fwnale workers, or 9,517 persons in aU. (Report on Inspection of Mines in India, 1900, Calcutta, mi, p. 11 • Minea iuid 
Quames (Great Bntam) 1900, London, 1902, Part IV., p. 832). Prom these figures, which show an output of kbout^vSn 
tons per mine^ and 215 pounds of mica for each person employed, it is clear that the mica deposits of India are worked 
■pasmodically and on a small scale. Indeed, mica wherever found is characteristicaUy " pocketty " in its manner of occur, 
renoe. Irregrulanty of operations and small workings are Ukewise features of mica mining in North and South Carolina and 
other p arts of the Lnited States. ^^ 

Ai V* ^r. John Ferguson, vice-president and formerly manager of the Dominion Mineral Company, sUtea that durinir the 
ttme he had charge of the company's operations, there was extracted from the Worthington mine in the Sudbury district 
600 tons of arsenical pyrites carrjing 28 per cent nickel and 18 per cent, arsenic, which was sent to Swansea. Wales. 
Av tremtment This would represent 140 tons of nickel and 90 tons of arsenic. -— »-» ««^ 
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of dollars were expended in the efforts to find a suitable process. The adoption of bromo- 
cjanogen solutions for leaching the ores, however, solved the problem, and for some years the 
Canadian Groldfields Limited have been recovering both the gold and the arsenic at their 
Deloro works. An extended account of the arsenic resources of the Province and the uses for 
the mineral will be found in the paper by Mr. J. Walter Wells in this volume. 

The production of arsenic rose from 303 tons worth $22,725 in 1900 to 695 tons having 
a value of $41,677, in 1901. It goes mainly to the United States where it is used in making 
Paris green and other insecticides, in the manufacture of glass and in other ways. The sug- 
gestion has been made that crude arsenic applied directly to the ground in agricultural 
operations would be valuable as a destroyer of objectionable insect life, and experiments by Mr. 
W. H. Stevens near Detroit some years ago seem to favor this opinion. It is probable that 
farther tests to determine the usehilness of arsenic when employed in this way will be made 
daring the present; season at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. If it be found to have 
the merits claimed for it when used in this way, a very large and important field will be opened 
for the employment of arsenic. 

The difficulty of procuring capital to further the development of the arsenic industry in the 
Hastings district has led a number of those interested in mispickel properties and mining generally 
in that neighborhood to agitate for a government bounty on the production of arsenic. The 
aid asked for is $15 per ton, $5 to be paid by the government of Ontario and $10 by the 
government of the Dominion, the bounty period to be for seven years, and the rate per ton Jto 
decrease by one-third at<ihe end of three years *aud by another third at the end of five years. 
It is stated that capitalists stand ready to embark in the business on a large scale if the appli- 
cation for a bounty is gmnted. Those concerned in the matter are confident that Ontario can 
easily supply the whole of the arsenic required on the continent of America, supplanting 
Germany and Great Britain entirely in the market of the United States, where little or no. 
anenic is produced. 

Clay Products and Buildino Materials. 

Clay products and building materials when grouped together take first rank in value of 
output among the non-metallic substances, and in the aggregate represent a very large amount 
both of labor and of value. It would be easy indeed to under-estimate the importance which 
the ppoduction of these articles plays in the economy of the Province. The raw materials of 
which they are made, mostly clay and limestone, are of little money value, and by far the 
greater part of the sum total which the finished products represent is contributed by labor. 
There are few parts of the earth's surface more abundantly supplied with limestone than the 
settled portions of Ontario ; and where outcroppings are wanting there is often a profusion 
of limestone boulders, the gathering and removal of which at once clear the ground and fur- 
bish material for the lime kihi. Similarly, pockets of clay suitable for brickmaking are 
plentiful, to say nothing of the Hudson River, Medina and other shales which require systematic 
<)Qarrying to get at. 

The rural brickyard and lime kiln afford useful and remunerative employment for many 
^^ers and farmer's sons, and help in no small degree to furnish the work for want of a 
■Qfficient supply of '^ which, now that felling the forests and cradling the harvests are things 
of the past, the agricultural districts of Ontario are annually losing so many of their young men 
to the cities of this country and the States and the new lands of the west. 

Building materials, especially brick and stotie, are expensive in transportation and hence 
Quuiot ordinarily be carried with economy very far. It is all the more fortunate, therefore, that 
in few parts of the Province are bricks, stone and lime diMcult to i^xocxit^ ox V\^\sl^tv<^« 
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The effect which this has upon the housing of farmers and the people generally is most bene- 
ficiaJ, for it brings substantial and comfortable buildings within the reach of almost every one. 
Part of the lime and brick output is the product of large kilns and yards, particularly 
where situated within easy reach of a city market, but a large part also is turned out by 
the numerous small establishments whose owners in making returns to the Bursau frequently 
find it difficult to give exact particulars of the amounts paid out in wages, seeing that they do 
the work themselves or by members of their family. This ii not so true of building stone, 
much of which is used in railway and other heavy construction work, and is of necessity pro- 
duced systematically from quarries of considerable size. 

Classifying building stone, common brick, pressed brick, terra ootta and lime as dis- 
tinctively materials for use in erecting buildings, the inference to be drawn from the statistics 
of 1901 is that building operations have been going on pretty briskly, a deduction borne out at 
any rate by city dwellers throughout Ontario. For the last three years, the output of these 
four classes of material has been in value as follows : 



PBOPUCTION OP STONB, LIMK AND 


BRICK, 1899-1901. 




• 

Material. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


Boilding cttone, rabUe, etc 

Liine 


9 

667,582 

535,000 

1,313,750 

105,000 


9 

660,842 

544,000 

1,879,590 

114,419 


$ 
850,000 
560,000 


Oommoo brick • *. 


1,580,460 


Presied Inrick and terra ootta 


104^ 






Totals 


2,621,282 


2,688,851 


8,034,854 







The average value of lime according to the figures returned to the Bureau was 13.4 cents 
per bushel as compared with 13.9 cents in 1900 and 12.3 cents in 1899 ; the price of bricks, on 
the other hand, again showed an increase, being $5.90 per thousand in 1901 as against $5.73 in 
1900 and $5.61 in 1899. 

The remaining clay products, namely, drain tile, paving brick, sewer pipe and pottery, 
were each turned out to greater value in 1901 than in 1900, the total increase amounting to 
$85,500. The following table gives a comparative statement for the last three years : 

PRODUCTION OP OTHER CLAY PRODUCTS 1899 tO 1901. 



Biaterial. 



Drain tile .... 
Paving brick . 
Sewer pipe . . . 
Pottery 

Totals 



1899. 



f 
240,246 

42,560 
188,856 
101,000 



522,152 



1930. 



f 
209,788 

26,950 
180,685 
157,449 



524,772 



-1901. 



$ 
281,874 

87,000 
147,948 
198,950 



610,272 



Cembnt. 

Cement is also classed among materials of construction, but its use is by no means confined 
to buildings in the ordinary sense of the term. The employment of cement has of late years 
been extending in a multitude of directions, and it has been found capable of satisfactorily 
replacing not only clay products and stone, but also wood and iron for many purposes.- In 
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almost every vmriety of public works, such as caoals, dams, breakwaters, piers, bridges, con- 
duits, etc., cement plays a highly important part, and in the composition of buildings 
it is no longer restricted to foundations or floors, but finds much favor with architects especially 
in large modem steel and iron structures as a substance for embedding beams and ^rders to 
give additional strength, prevent exidation and guard against the destructive effects of warping 
in case of fire. In the construction of highly specialized edifices such as grain storehouses, the 
durability and imperviousness to moisture of cement walls renders it very useful. The lead in 
using cement for storehouses has been taken by builders in some of the countries of continental 
Europe, but recently a huge elevator was put up for the late P. H. Peavey at Duluth, 
Minn., capable of holding 6,200,000 bushels of grain, on the ** concrete and wire mesh system 
with steel tie rods as an additional strengthening," absolutely no wood whatever being used in 
the building. ^^ The grain is stored in 60 bins or tanks, of which 30 are circular, the others 
occupying the interspaces between the circles. In one-half of the building the concrete walls, 
which vary from eight to twelve inches in thickness and are 104 feet high, are strengthened by 
1^ by J -inch flat bands placed horizontally and spaced eight inches apait. In the other half 
these straps are supplemented by a system of steel wire built into the concrete as a steel mesh. 
The concrete used was ordinary Portland of a leading brand, mixed in the usual way and by 
machinery. The structure is considered fire-proof, and no insurance is carried upon it. For 
roofing tiles, sewer pipes, culverts, for decorative and art purposes, for the manufacture 
of hollow building blocks to take* the place of brick or stone, for the foundation of bank 
bams, and for a hundred other uses, cement is rapidly winning its way. One of the 
most noticeable methods of its employment is in the cement or ** granolithic " sidewalks which 
are becoming so common in the cities, towns and villages of Ontario. In nothing is the march 
of improvement showing itself more in the smaller places of the Province than in the increased 
care which is being taken of the streets and sidewalks, and within the last three or four years 
many thousands of dollars have been spent in laying down permanent walks and pavements 
of which the leading material was cement. 

A natural consequence of the increased use of cement has been a very marked stimulus to 
its manufacture. It is doubtful whether any other staple industry in the United States, not 
even excepting that of iron and steel in which there has been phenomenal growth, can show 
a record of equal expansion. In 1890 the production of cement in that country was 335,600 
barrels, in 1899 it was 5,652,266 barrels and in 1900, 8,482,020 barrels. To supply the demand 
in the last-named year there were also imported into the States, mainly from Germany, Belgium 
and England 2,836,683 barrels, a quantity equal to the entire native production in 1897. 
From ]8S(0 to 1900 the average rate of increase from year to year in the manufacture of 
cement in the United States was 40 per cent., and the output of 1901 will show no diminution 
in the ratio of growth. The chief centres of cement manufacture on the other side are 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, which together contributed about five-sevenths of the aggregate 
production in 1900, but rapid strides are being made by Illinois and Michigan. In the latter 
State, indeed, there has been a veritable cement '' boom." Nine factories were operated and 
five more were under construction in 1900, while an almost countless number were being pro- 
jected. Marl is abundant eveiywhere and nearly every lake and marsh in the State are un- 
derlain by it. 

The conditions in Ontario are not unlike those in Michigan. The raw materials of cement, — 
shell marl and clay, — are found on every side, though of course only those deposits conveniently 
situated with reference to transportation facilities can at present be made use of. With plenty 
of marl and clay, and with a prosperous and energetic community to afford a home market for 
the product, it would be surprising indeed if the cement industry had n^t established. vtai^VL \sl 



11 The Iron Age, New York, 8 April, 1902, p. IS. 
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this Province. The first Portland cement in commercial quantities was produced in 1891, and 
since that time the business has grown in the manner shown in the following table, which 
includes also the production of natural rock cement, an article prior in the field. 

PBODUCnON OF CEMENT IK ONTABIO. 



Year. 



1891. 
1892. 
1898. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 



Natural rock. 


Portland. 


T& 


BblB. 


Value. 


BMi. 


Value. 


Bbls. 


46.178 


9 
89,419 


2,033 


9 
5082 


48,211 


64,155 


88,580 


90,247 


47,417 


74,402 


74,853 


68,567 


31,924 


63,848 


106,277 


55,828 


48,774 


30,580 


61,060 


85,908 


55,219 


45,145 


58,699 


114,332 


U8,918 


60,705 


44.100 


77.760 


188,230 


138,466 


84,670 


76,123 ' 


96,825 


179.302 


181,495 


91,528 


74,222 


153.346 


802,096 


244,876 


139,487 


117.039 


222,550 


444.227 


862,037 


125,428 


99,994 


306,726 


598,021 


482,154 


138.628 


107,625 


850,660 


568,265 


489,288 



Value. 



$ 
44,501 
86,997 
137,415 
109,834 
169,477 
182,830 
346.426 
876.318 
561,266 
698.015 
670.880 



In the Portland cement plants the number of workmen employed in 1901 was 460 and the 
amount of wages paid for labor $190,536 ; in the natural rock cement plants 89 men were 
employed and $35,460 paid out for wages ; in all, 549 workmen and $:S25,996 paid for wages. 

An industry which in eleven years shows such a record of growth gives unmistakeaUe 
proof of being native to the soil, and the outlook is for still further advancement in the imme- 
diate future. In 1901 four factories making Portland and four natural rock cement reported their 
output. The former were the Canadian Portland Cement Company, Limited, whose works are 
situated at Strathcona and Marlbank, the Hanover Portland Cement Company, Limited, of 
Hanover, and the Owen Sound Portland Cement Company, whose factory is at Shallow Lake in 
the county of Grey. The Imperial Cement Company of. Owen Sound, formerly the Georgian 
Bay Portland Cement Company, did not operate during the year, but expected to begin work 
«gain about 1st March 1 902. 

The producers of natural rock cement were the Toronto Lime Company, Limited, Lime- 
bouse ; Isaac Usher, Queenston : F. W. Schwendiman, Bymal Station ; and Estate of John 
Battle, Thorold. 

The Lakefield Portland Cement Company completed their works in the village of Lakefield, 
county of Peterborough, about the end of last year and began manufacturing on 2nd 
January 1902. Their marl supply is obtained from a deposit at Buckley's lake about two miles 
distant from the factory, and is transported direct to the mixer in the company's own oars and 
over their own railroad. Electric energy generated from a water power at Young's Point, fi?e 
miles away, operates the plant which is of the most modem type. In February 1908 the com- 
pany were producing at the rate ef 300 or 400 barrels a day, their brand being known as the 
'* Monarch," described as first-class in color and quality. 

At the town of Durham in the county of Grey the National Portland Cement Oompanyi 
Limited, has under construction a large plant to utilize the marl beds of Wflder's lake and elie' 
where in the neighborhood. Marl occurs very abundantly in the town and vicinity. A switch 
has boen laid from the Grand Trunk Railway to the factory, and also from the latter to Wilder*! 
lake for the purpose of bringing the marl from that place. As the elevation of the lake n 
some 200 feet above the site of the factory, the transportation of the marl will be easily and 
cheaply accomplished. The buildings are extensive and substantial, being oompoaed themselvee 
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largely of oement, and will be equipped with up-to-date machinery modelled on a recent Michi- 
gan plant. Electric power developed at falls on the Rocky Saugeen river will be used. The 
capital stock of the company is $1,000,000 divided into 10,000 shares of (100 each. The officers 
are ; president, W. F. Cowham, Jackson, Mich. ; secretary, P. W. Stanhope, Toronto ; treasurer, 
Gilbert McKechnie, Durham. 

A.t Owen Sound, the plant of the Grey and Bruce Portland Cement company is now in 
operatioD, and that of the Sun Cement company is approaching completion. 

The increase in production of cement in Ontario in 1901 as compared with 1900 was, as 
ahown above, 43,934 barrels of Portland and 13,200 barrels of natural rock cement. Prices 
however were materially lower, falling from $1.96 per barrel at the works in 1900 to $1.60 in 
1901. Natural rock cement lost much less in value, the average in 1901 being 77 cents per 
barrel, as against 79 cents in 1900. The consequence of the fall in price was that while the 
production was considerably greater in 1901 than in the previous year, the value of the output 
was $27,1;^ less. 

CBMKNT IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Competition with cements imported from the United States is complained of by some of the 

manufacturers, who state also that this had the effect of curtailing last year's output of the native 

article. The immense strides which the industry has made on the other side of the line have 

probably, in a measure at least, overtaken the demand and produced a surplus for which a 

market is now being sought in foreign countries. Trade statistics, do not bear out the 

impression that the Canadian market is fully supplied by home-made cement ; indeed, they show 

ooncluaively that such is not the case. For instance, while the imports of cement into Canada 

for the twelve months ending 30th June, 1900, amounted to 1,312,170 cwt., worth $520,693, 

exclusive of duty, $151,075, for the 12 months ending 30th June, 1901, they rose to 1.614,666 

cwt., worth $675,768, or adding $183,198 duty, to $858,966. The countries from which the 

imports were made were : 

Great Britain $230,684 

United States 228,845 

Belgium * 142,936 

France 2,787 

Germany 70,170 

Other countries 446 

Total $675,768 

During the preceding twelve months the United States exported to Canada 55,569 barrels 

only, so that a very considerable increase took place in the importations from that country. 

Sobiequent statistics show that supplies of cement are now coming into Canada from the United 

States at a highly accelerated rate. For the seven months ending 31st January 1902 the total 

import of cement amounted to $610,041, of which the United States furnished no less than $501,- 

014, thus leaving Great Britain, Germany and Belgium £ar in the rear. So long as the require- 

loents of Canada are not met by the products of her own factories, so long is there a possibility 

of increased sales for Canadian makers, and the reduction in price, while far from being an 

Agreeable feature, may in the natural order of things be expected to lead to greater consumption. 

It will be the part of wisdom for those interested in or proposing to become interested in the 

manufacture of cement in Ontario to study well the conditions which prevail at home and abroad, 

with the view of avoiding over-production and its consequent demoralization of mark eta aud 

Talues. In a recent official review of the cement induBtry oi tYi«\3m\A^^^VA%^'^^.^\^'Ci'^x 

Sm. 
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B. Newborry, after referriog to the remarkable expansion of cement making in that country 

during the past few years utters the following warning : 

*' It is to be feared, however, that factories are being established and extended with little 
consideration of the probable future condition of the market. For ten years each year has 
witnessed an increased consumption of Portland cement almost exactly eoual to the increased 
output of our factories. It is hardly to be expected that this advance in demand can continue 
as in the past, at constantly increasing speed. The least checK in the extension of the applica- 
tions of cement, or a year in which the amount used is only equal to that of the previous ye%r, 
will bring about a sudden and immense over-production, with great disaster to the smaller and 
less favorably situated manufacturers. Whether this will take place next year or the year fol- 
lowing can only be conjectured ; it is certain, however, that the day of keen competition among 
American producers is not far distant. "^^ 

When the day arrives of which Mr. Newberry speaks, not the last to feel the effects will 

be the manufacturers of our own Province, whose market is close to the great cement plants of the 

United States, and who may have to meet prices on a lower plane than any they have yet seen. 

But there is no reason why with the advantages of modem plants, cheapness of raw material 

and lighter freights in their favor, not to mention a tariff duty of 12^ cents per 100 pounds, the 

skilled business men who own and manatee the cement works of Ontario should not iind them. 

selves as well equipped for a period of over-production and reduced profits, should such a period 

come, as their competitors in the United States. 



CEMENT ROCK AT PORT COLBORNE. 

Dr. A. p. Coleman furnishes the following notes respecting the occurrence of limestone 

suitable for the manufacture of water lime or natural rock cement on the lake Erie shore of 

Welland county : 

The success of the natural rock cement works near Buffalo naturally calls attention to the 
fact that rocks of the same age and character cross the Niagara river and occur in Ontario. In 
order to investigate this matter a short examination was made of the formations about Port 
Colbome. 

The excavations for the Welland canal, which passes through Port Colbome, furnish excel- 
lent specimens of the rock which can be studied with little trouble. The Comiferous rocks 
heaped along the sides of the canal are largely limestones with chert and numerous corals and 
other fossils, but as one goes north some portions have a more shaly character suggesting water 
lime, as just north of the flumberstone bridge, at the north end of lot 28 in the second con- 
cession of the township of Humberstone. The rock from the canal at this point, which is gray, 
fine-grained, and has a somewhat conchoidal fracture, contains neither chert nor fossils, and on 
analysis proves to have a composition suitable for cement. It belongs evidently to a bed below 
the Comiferous. The analysis made by Mr. A. H. A. Robinson of the Chemical Department^ 
School of Practical Science, Toronto, gives the following results : 



No. 1. 

CaCOg 44.68 

MgCOjj 36.27 

Silica, Clay and Insoluble Silicates. . 16.14 

FegOg and AI2O3 2.46 



Total 99,66 



No. 2. 

SiO., 12.32 

Fea Os Alj Os 4.94 

Ca O 26.02 

Mg O 16.80 

CO2 39.13 

Moisture 0.06 



Total 



98.27 



In the first analysis the ingredients are reckoned as carbonates, in the second as oxides. 
For the sake of comparison analyses of the rock from which the famous Rosendale cement 
is made are given below : 



Ca CO3 ... 
Mg COs . . 
Silica, etc 
AI2 O3 . . . . 
FeaOs ... 
Alkalies . . 



er No. 9. 


No. 13. 


No. 17. 


43.30 


28.48 


40.00 


26.04 


32.86 


39.04 


18.62 


26.00 


11.10 


2.18 


4.64 


2 62 


1.86 


1.18 


0.22 


4.24 


4.72 


4.06 



1 9 United States Oeolotcical Survey ; Twenty-first Annual Report, 1889-1900, pp. 398, 399. 
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It will be seen that the composition of the Port Colbome waterlime does not differ greatly 
from the Rosendale rock. 

As it was thought that the same horizon might be found on higher ground, more favorably 

S>laced for quarrying* a visit was made to an outcrop on lot 7 in the second concession of Wain- 
uet township, to the west of Port Colbome. Here dark, somewhat bituminous limestone and 
alflo a lighter variety rise as a low escarpment a few feet above a swampy area to the south. 
The material appears to be too pure a limestone to serve for natural rock cement, and probably 
the waterlime must be looked for in the swampy tract to the south. 

According to Mr. J. C. McRae, who was good enough to serve as guide to the region, the 
Comiferous limestone near Port Colborne is not more than 25 or 30 feet thick, the waterlime- 
lying beneath it snd, as one may see in Wainfleet township, a thin sandstone, probably Oris- 
kany, overlies it. The latter rock is a coarse-textured, pale gray stone, only a few inches or a 
foot thick where we saw it, fitting into all the fissures of the limestone below, as if the lower 
rock had been weathered before the sands were deposited. 

The Comiferous furnishes excellent material for lime burning and Messrs. Reeb and Sona 
have five large lime kilns bome distance west of Port Colbome, near the shore of lake Erie. 
The limestone in their quarry is 10 to 15 feet deep, and the stone is unusually pure, containing,. 
it is said, only a trace of magnesia. It is shipped to Hamilton as flux for the iron smelter and 
alao to the carbide works. A large amount of lime is burnt in the kilns by a continuous pro- 
ceas, natural gas being used as fuel, and the kilns at night are picturesque places. 

Port Colbome is lighted with natural gas, which bums with a dull reddish flame, having 
only a low illuminating power. With incandescent mantles, however, an excellent light is furn- 
ished by the gas, which is a powerful fuel, but poor in the hydro-carbons burning with a bright 
flame. The generally level country rising but little above lake Erie is relieved from monotony 
by a row of tree- covered sand dunes along the shore of the lake, providing a picturesque sum- 
mer resort. 

A small collection of Comiferous fossils was made from the field boulders of the region and 
the rock dump along the canal, the commonest species being corals, some parts of the rock 
apparently having been practically a coral reef in the Devonian seas. 

Mr. B. E. Walker of Toronto has been good enough to determine these asjollows:^^ 

1. Favosites basalticaj {Ooldfuss,) 1. This variety was Favosites epidermata, (Rom- 

inger,) 

2. ** " ** 2. This variety was Favosites tuberosa, (Bom 

inger. ) 

3. ** hemispherical {MUihe-EdtMirds 3. Favosites Emmonsii, (Rominger.) 
and Haims.) 

4. Favosites tiMrbttiata^ (Billinqs.) 

5. Michelinia convexa^ {d*Orhtgny,) 

6. DiphyphyUum Simcoensej (Billings,) 

7. MothrophyUum decorticatum, (BtUings.) 

8. Streptilasma prclificumy (Billings.) 8. Zaphrentis prolifica^ (Billings.) 

9. OystiphyUum visiadosnm^ (GpUifuss. ) 9. This variety was GystiphyUum Americanumy. 

(Milne- Edwards and Haime,) 

10. CyathophyUum Halli, (hfUne-Edtvards 10. Hdiophyyllum H<xUi, (MUne-Edtoards and 

and Haim^) Haime.) 

11. CyathophyUum exigvAim, (Billings.) 11. HeliophyUum exiguum^ (Billings.) 

12. Zaphrentes gigantea^ (LoMieur.) 

13. Aerophyllum ihieiddense, (Billings.) ClisiophyUum Oneiddense^ (BUlings.) 

14. Syrii^opora perdeganst (Billings.) 
16. ** Madurei^ (Billiiigs.) 

There is also a brachiopod : 
16. Orthis (Rhipidom^a) Livia, (BiUings,) 

The other fossils have been examined by Dr. W. A. Parks, who finds among them the fol- 
lowing species : 

Strophodonta demissa. 
Strophodonta ampela. (?) 
Leptcena rhomboidalis. 
Amphigenia eUmgata . 
Atrypa retdctdaris. 
Strophodonta sp. (cast only.) 
Spirifera sp, 

13. NoTB BT B. E. W.— The names in the left column are according to Lambe's revlBioii. B\a T^ytfftssaT&KS 'DkQ\4>^^i&. 
^**e8 be Msoepted, and the names in use until his revision sre given In the right ooVuxnA. 
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PlatyoHoma^ probably linearis. 

Conocardium sp, 

Eiwmphalus rotnndus f (This may be a large Platyostoma^ as only a oast is to be seen). 

Feii^stella, t«ro species (impressioas cnly). 

CaUopora, probaoly maoropora, 

Orthoceras sp. 

Large criooid column. 

Dalmanella sp. 

Fragment of a plate of fish (probably). 

Calcium Cabbids. 

The discovery by Thomas L. Willson about ten years ago that powdered lime and ooke dost 
fused in the intense heat of the electric furnace unite to form calcium carbide which when pl%ced 
in contact with water at once decomposes with evolution of acetylene eras that bums with a 
brilliant flame, laid the foundation of a great industry, and brought the boon of first-class 
artificial light within reach of millions of people the conditions of whose life preclude the 
enjoyment of electric light or even ordinary illuminating gas. There are two carbide factories 
in operation now in the Province, one at Merritton and the other at Ottawa, the necessary 
power being obtained from the locks on the Welland canal and the Chaudiere falls of the Ottawa 
river respectively. The combined production of the two plants for 1901 was 2.771 tons worth 
$168,792, as compared with 1,005 tons valued at $60,300, which was the quantity made in 1900. 
The average value of the product was $61 per ton as against $60 in 1900, the number of workmen 
employed 83 as against 32, and the .amount of wages paid $40,788 as against $15,898. At both 
seats of manufacture limestone of good quality is abundant, and cheap water power available. 

The figures subjoined illustrate the progress of this industry in Ontario : 

PRODUCTION OF CALCIUM CABBIDB 1897-ldOl. 



Schedule. 



Oarbide produced tons. 

Yalne of product $ 

Workmen employed No. . 

Wages paid $ 



1897 



574 

34,440 

30 

12,544 



1,040 

66,976 

86 

16,398 



1899 


1900 


1,064 

74,680 

48 

28,828 


1,005 

60,800 

32 

72.584 



1901 



2,771 

168,792 

88 

40,788 



A recent British consular report ^ * notes that up to the middle of 1900 about 10,000 horse- 
power with a capital of about £350,000 were devoted in Germany to the production of carbide of 
calcium, and that German capital had gone largely abroad for the same purpose. About the 
time mentioned there was a grave crisis caused by over-production in the carbide industry and 
prices since 1898 had declined about one-half. Acetylene gas lighting meanwhile had made 
rapid strides ; over 420,000 jets were then installed, and about 36 suiail towns excla- 
sively lighted by the new illuminant. A signal success was the adoption of the acetylene 
oil-gas system of lighting railway carriages by the Prussian and German State railways. It is 
said that for the whole of Europe the production of calcium carbide in 1900 was 60,000 tons. ^^ 

Salt, Gypsum and Iron Pyrites. 

The production of salt in 1901 from the great beds which underlie the east shore of lake 
Huron and the waterways which conduct the waters of that lake into lake Erie was somewhat 
less in quantity, but nearly the same in value as in 1900, the yield for 1901 being 60,327 tons 



1 ^Diplomatic and Consular Reports Na 561, MiscellaDeous Series, July 1901, p 72. 
^» L0 Moia ScieDtiOque et Industrial, 25 Janvier 1902, p 384. 
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valued at $323,058, which was 6,261 tons but only $1,419 less than the product of the previous 
year. Nine works were in operation as compared with ten in 1900, and wages paid to 189 work- 
men were $67,024 as against $72, 584 to 243 employees in 190O. Several plants are standing idle. 

The gypsum industry shows little animation. One factory only Is at work, that of the 
Alabastine Company of Paris, Limited, which transforms crude gypsum, mined in the neighbor- 
hood of Caledonia, into finished products such as calcined plaster and alabastine. l*he company 
manufactures a cement wall plaster, under the name of Paristone, which is claimed to be much 
superior to ordinary lime mortar in that it makes a harder wall and one that will not crack, and 
is specially adapted for internal plastering in winter, as it sets in an hour or so and is not affected 
by frost. Paristone is calcined gypsum treated with an animal retarder, then ground a second 
time. It is sold for $7.50 per ton at the factory in car lots, and its use is said to be little, if at 
an, more expensive than that of lime mortar. The employment of similar wall plasters in tlie 
United States has led to a great development of the gypsum industry in that country during 
the last few years, where experience has shown that they impart to the walls of office and other 
buildings a hardness and durability unknown in walls made of ordinary lime plaster. A. factory 
for mixing calcium gypsum, sand and wood fibre has been established at Toronto. The product 
is called '* wood fibre," and is used in building operations. 

Iron pyrites to the extent of 7,000 tons, valued at $17,500, was raised in 1901. Most of the 
product came from a mine near Bannockbum, in the county of Hastings. It was exported to 
the United States for use in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

Deposits of iron pyrites are known to exist in Darling township, on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, west of Port Arthur and elsewhere. Little has been done to develop them, however, 
and none of them except the deposit above mentioned were producers last year. 

CORUNDTTli AMD FeLSPAB. 

A brief account was given in the Bureau's Report for last year of the agreement entered 
into between the government and the Canada Corundum Company, under which the latter 
undertook the development of some of the corundum deposits of north Hastings and west 
Renfrew. 

The company has now been carrying on operations for upwards of two years, and has made 
substantial progress, notwithstanding the fact that many difficulties of treatment arising from rovel 
conditions and untried material have had to be met and overcome. Mining, or more properly 
speaking quarrying, operations kave been begun on the side of a '* mountain " at the company's 
Craig mine in the township of Raglan, and the corundum-bearing rock is treated in a mill of which 
a description is elsewhere given. In the process the corundum is crushed, separated from the 
socompanying impurities — mainly felspar and magnetite — and graded according to the size of 
the grains from No. 12 to No. 200. The principal difficulty in treating the ore has been to make 
the concentration of the corundum sufficiently perfect, in other words to get rid of the impuri- 
ties. This has now been achieved, and 98 per cent, purity is claimed for the product. The 
output of the mill is sold in Canada, the United States and Europe, and wheels manufactured 
from Craig mine corundum in Hamilton, Ont., and in the United States are said by those using 
them to be very satisfactory and to give excellent results, much superior for most purposes to 
wheels made of emery or any artificial abrasive. 

A good deal of the value of a corundum or emery wheel depends upon the nature of the 
'* bond " used in holding or cementing the grains together. The best results are obtained by 
the use of a bond which wears away as rapidly as the cutting points in the wheel became 
dolled or rounded, thus constantly exposing fresh edges for cutting or abrading. The principal 
nrieties of wheels are known as ** vitrified," '* chemical " and *' cemetvt " \;)[i^^ T«mi«^\NKsfai% 
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reference to the kind of bond used and the processes by which the wheels are made. Mr. Joseph 
Hyde Pratt thus describes the method of manufacturing these several kinds of wheels. 

. ** The vitrified wheel. In the manufacture of this wheel more care is necessary in the selec- 
tion of the corundum, for in the vitritication of the bond, if there are any foreign mineraU 
pres«4nt containing water, they are apt to cause the wheel to burst, and any that fuse easily will 
reduce or destroy altogether its abrasive efficiency. The corundum grains are mixed thoroughly 
in a paste of prepared clay and other fluxes, enough being added to make it of the right oon- 
•sisteucy, and it is then poured into paper moulds and set aside in a drying room until hard 
enough to be readily handled. When they are sufficiently dry they are subjected to a dressing 
or trimming process and shaped to approximate dimensions on a potter's wheel or shaving 
machine, and are then further dried. The excess of mechanical water having been driven off, 
they are then ready for the kilns. The kilns are cone-shaped, and the inside measurements 
vary from 12 to 20 feet in height and 10 to 18 feet in diameter. When the kiln is tilled, the 
entrance is closed and sealed and the fires are start.ed. The temperature is allowed to rise but 
slowly until all the water of mechanical mixture and of crystallization in the foreign materials is 
driven off, when the temperature is raised to about 3,000° F. or to a white heat. This heating 
process requires several days. The clay and other fluxes fuse and form a porcelain setting for 
each grain or fragment of corundum, which makes a strong bond. The kilns are allowed to cool 
slowly, a number of days being required for this. The kihi is then opened and the wheels are 
brought to a lathe, called the ** truing machine," where they are turned to the exact dimensions 
desired, the hole is bushed to the e^Lact size, and the wheel is then trued and balanced ready for 
shipping. 

The chemical wheel. In the manufacture of this wheel, which is made by the silicate process, 
silicate of soda is used as the binding material. The silicate is thoroughly mixed with the 
emery or corundum and with some drying material and tamped into moulds. It is then sub- 
jected to an *' oven '* heat for twenty-four hours, after which it is removed and finished aocord- 
^ to the method described above for the vitrified wheels after their removal from the kilns. 
Wheels over 2,000 pounds in weight have been made by this process. 

TTie cement wheel. In making the cement wheel, shellac, rubber, linseed oil and other sub- 
stances are used as the binding material. This makes a soft wheel that is well adapted for roll 
and surface grinding when made with shellac, and for saw gummers and thin wheels when made 
with oils. "i« 

Corundum is said to require a different bond from emery, and some disappointments at first 
experienced with wheels made from the Ontario article were traceable to the unsuitableness of 
the binding material used. This trouble, it is stated, has been got rid of, and a satia- 
factory bond provided. The purity and first-rate cutting qualities of the Canadian conindum 
are rapidly bringing it into favor with the largest users in this country and the United States. 

The output of grain corundum in Ontario for 1901 was 534 tons, worth $53,115 at the mine. 
The number of men employed was 68, and $30,406 was paid out as wages for labor. 

PRODUCTION or CORUNDrid ELSEWHERE. 

Production of corundum in the United States during 1900 was confined to one mine, the 
Corundum Hill, situated on Cullasagee creek, near Franklin, Macon county, North Carolina. 
The quantity produced was 4,305 tons valued at $102,715, and the imports of emery amounted 
to 661,482 pounds of grains worth $26,520, and 11,392 long tons ore or rock valued at $202,980. 
In addition $10,006 worth of manufactured goods were imported, making a total importation ol 
corundum and emeiy of $239,506. 

Corundum and emery are not specified by name in the British trade returns, but it is 
learned from Mr. A. C. Wood, Principal of the Statistical Office, Custom House, London, that 
the importations of emeiy into Great Britain during the calendar year 1901 amounted to 12,208 
gross tons valued at £56,181. In addition, 93 gross tons of corundum were imported, worth 
£2, 161. The emery came entirely from Greece and Asiatic Turkey, the corundum from Madni 
and Bengal. ^^ 



1 « Bulletin of the United States Geological Survey No. 180. The Occurrence and Distribution of Ck>nuidam in the 
United States, 1901, pp. 77, 78. 

1 7 The production of corundum in India in 1900 is given in the Report on the Inspection of Mines tor that year as tti 
tOBft, all of which was raised from the mines of Madras. 
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These figures enable us to form an approximate estimate of the quantity and value of the cor- 
ondum and emery required annually to supply the wants of the United States and Great 
Britain. Adding the production and imports of the former country to the imports of the latter, 
« total is obtained of about 31,000 short tons worth about $630,000. No discrimination being 
made between corundum and emery in giving the output of the mines in the United States, it 
is not possible to say how much of this was one and how much was the other. Assuming that 
the rest of the world will afford a market for somewhat less than the combined requirements of 
these, the two foremost manufacturing nations, the conclusion is reached that about a million 
dollars worth of corundum and emery are consumed yearly in the aggregate. Other abrasives 
known to commerce compete to some extent with corundum and emery, such as garnet, car- 
borundum, etc. The manufacture of the latter, which is a silicide of carbon, made by fusing 
silica and carbon in the electric arc, has grown rapidly since it began about 1893. It is made 
mt Niagara Falls, N.Y., and in 1900 the production was 2,401,000 pounds. 

Felspar amounting to 6,100 tons and having a value of $6,375 was produced in 1901 from 
a mine or quarry in the township of Bedford, Frontenac county, owned by the Kingston Feld- 
spar Company. The product is a microcline containing 12 or 14 per cent, of potash, and is of a 
highly satisfactory quality for pottery-making purposes. It is exported to Trenton, N.J. The 
deposit is large and easily worked. The percentage of potash present in this mineral has 
suggested the possibility of utilizing it as a raw material from which to obtain one or other of 
the salt^ of potash so valuable for use as fertilizers. The huge blocks of felspar exhibited by 
the company at the Pan-American Exposition were much admired. 

Pbtroleum and Pbtrolbum Products. 

There was again a decline in the quantity of crude petroleum from the oil fields of Ontario 
«6 compared with the preceding year. The yield was 21,433,600 Imperial gallons, against 
23,381,783 in 1900 and 23,616,967 in 1899. There is little doubt that a slow process of diminu- 
tion is ^oing on in the area at present productive, and a falling off must be looked for from year 
to year, unless counteracted, as in the main it so far has been, by an extension of the oil-bearing 
territory. The oil- fields of Ontario are probably unique in the world in respect of the large 
number of producing wells and the smallness of the individual yield. There are not less than 
10 000 wells now giving oil, the average product of which is less than a quarter of a barrel per 
day. The very fact that the individual output of the wells is so small, and that production has 
been going on in this manner for so many years, is an indication that the yield may be expected 
to continue at a similar, or slowly reducing rate, for a long time to come, rather than a sign that 
«ny sudden exhaustion of the field is to be apprehended. 

Following are the figures ot petroleum products for the last three years : — 

PRODUCTION OP PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 1899-1901. 



Product. 



HhiDiioatfaig oil 

LabricatiDK oil 

Bensiim and naphtha 

Gas and fuel oiis and tar 

Fsniffi-1 wax and oaodles 

Onid« used for fuel aod gas-making . 

Totals 



1899 



$ 

1,059.486 
189,294 
118,963 
219,544 
136,066 



1,747.352 



1900 



$ 

1,076,242 
232,805 
174.846 
200.934 
184.718 



1.869.045 



1901 



$ 

798.149 
78,975 
122.781 
189,758 
165,882 
162.400 



1.467.940 
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Until recently practically all the crude oil raised was refined, but improvements in methods 
of retorting have led to a considerable use of crude in gas-making, for which it is now by some 
preferred on equal terms to gas oil. In 1901 a considerable quantity, estimated to be about 
3,500,000 gallons, was deflected from the refineries and used in making gas or for fuel. The 
effect of this was to reduce the quantity and value of illuiminating oil and the various other 
products of refinement, and to assist the smaUer yield in lowering the gross value of petroleum and 
petroleum products, as compared with 1900 

Mr. Charles Jenkins, president of the Petrolea Crude Oil and Tanking Company, 
Limited, who has had long experience in the Ontario oil fields and is thoroughly in- 
formed on all movements of the industry, states that from a variety of causes a demand 
from gas and fuel men came straight on the crude last year, and more shipments of 
crude oil as such were made in 1901 for these purposes than ever before. This quantity from 
his actual knowledge was not less than 100,000 barrels. Speaking of developments in the oil 
trade, Mr. Jenkins says that decided changes have been made in the commercial grading of 
crude oil as well as in the processes of refining since the great refining consolidation took place 
in 1898. More rigid conditions are now applied to the estimation of extraneous matter such aa 
water and decomposed rock, etc., held in frost-pumped crude than was possible where a number 
of competing buyers were after it all the time, and this in turn has led to a larger percentage of 
oil products being taken out of a specific quantity of crude than formerly. Then, the varieties of 
crude oil produced in the United States brought about a development of uses for light produc- 
tion, and fractional distillation was carried to a point not commercially practicable then in Can- 
ada. The uses spread, however, and the demand for gasolines and benzines increased very 
largely here. Our refiners then had been adapting themselves to the altering conditions, but 
the change was at once made up to date when the one refinery absorbed all the others. The 
gain in the lighter products and burning oils is offset by the decline in gas oils and tar, but there 
is a positive gain beyond that. The refining process as carried on in this Province now is said 
to take 98 per cent, out of the crude ; formerly to obtain as much as 94 percent, was looked upon 
as good work. The difference is won by complete condensing power, and the fractional distilla- 
tion possible by steam. 

In Mr. Jenkins' opinion the natural time for oil statistics to be taken is 30th June, which 
is the end of the oil year. Circumstances are apt to cause differences from year to year in 
figures collected as of 31st December. A cold snap, for instance, will keep back from delivery 
30,000 to 50,000 barrels at any time, and stocks at the wells have to be reckoned on before an 
accurate account of production can be given. It must be admitted, however, that the aggre- 
gate yield of crude oil is falling off, but in a perfectly natural way. All the world over, when a field 
is once thoroughly defined and worked, the percentage of yield begins to decline. In Ontario 
no additions were made in the working t-erritory in 1901, and it may be estimated under ^hese 
circumstances that there is an average yearly decline of about five per cent. Several times dur- 
ing 1901 it seemed likely that a clear addition would be made to the producing territory, bat 
the reports of new strikes were not confirmed. Mr. Jenkins says : " They will come yet. 
When I came here, it was in this vicinity alone that oil was pumped. Since then it spread out 
through a large part of Enniskilleu and well up in the townships of Samia and Plympton. Oil 
SpringA was revived, Bothwell revived. Dawn, Euphemia and Dutton discovered, and one of 
these days we will have another, for as it has been, so it shall be." 

A feature of the industry last year was the revival of the business of refinifg at Petrolea. 
One result of the consolidation of the oil interests in the hands of the Imperial < il Company 
four years ago was the closing of the refineries in Petrolea and the opening of an establishment 
at Samia at which all the retining has since been done. It has been found that the economie 
•»«»«-hods necessary in selling petroleum products call for special plant equipments at suitable 
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diBtribating points, with power to handle every product freely in bulk, which must be con- 
trolled by the refining interests. Some of the so-called independent concerns in the United 
States had developed a trading system in Canada, and Canadian products being called for a 
refinery had to be erected. An up-to-date plant has therefore been put up at Petrolea on the 
site of one which was operated years ago. The owners are the Canadian Oil Refining Company, 
whose headquarters are at Hamilton. All the products will be manufactured that modem 
science has shown can be taken out of crude petroleum. 

ihe price of crude oil varied somewhat during the year. It opened at 81*60 per barrel and 
fell off to 91*40 owing to the great Texas field coming in, but the oil there being as yet suitable 
for fuel purposes only, the market gradually recovered until it .touched $1,66, It then declined 
to il.61, at which it closed the year. 

Small quantities of American crude are brought in, but there is no general importation of 
crude from the United States to be manufactured here. A great many varieties of crude are 
produced on the other side, and some of them without any distilling are suitable for compound- 
ing with other substances for lubricating oils, the kinds and varieties of which are legion. The 
making of lubricants is a special business, and each manufacturer or power- user has his own 
ideas and wants, which must be catered to. It is mainly for such purposes that crude oil finds 
its way into Ontario from south of the line. 

Natural Gas. 

•There was $50,640 worth less of natural gas produced in Ontario in 1901 than in 1900, the 
figures of production being 9392,823 and 9342,183 respectively. In 19£9 the yield was valued 
at 9440 904, so that in two years the falling off has been over 9100,000, or nearly one-quarter of 
the output in 1899. The wells producing gas number 168, and 368 miles of pipe were needed 
to distribute the gas. Sixteen producing and 14 non-producing wells were bored during the 
year. The number of employees which in 1900 was 161 fell to 129 in 1901, while wages paid 
for labor rose from 943,636 to 959,140. 

The receipts from taxation of natural gas companies under the Supplementary Revenue 
Act (62 (2) Vic, cap. 8) were as follows : 

F. P. Byrne, successor to Interior Construction and Improvement Company 91}882 49 

Provincial Natural Gas and Fuel Company of Ontario, Limited 2,382 02 

United Gas and Oil Company of Canada, Limited 4,262 73 

Total 98,527 24 

The principal cause of the diminution in the yield of natural gas was no doubt the action 

taken by the government of the Province in putting an end to the export of gas from the Essex 

county field to Detroit. It was mentioned in last year's Report that evidences were not wanting 

of a serious falling off ia the supply of gas, and that apprehensions were entertained by the 

people of Essex that if the export were allowed to go on, there would soon be none left for home 

use. The government was therefore urged to annul the license of occupation by authority of 

which the pipe lines for conveying the &;a8 across the Detroit river were laid in the bed of that 

stream, as power was reserved to it in the instrument to do. P< tition» were received from 

the corporations of the city of Windsor, the towns ot Sandwich, Kingsville, Leamington and 

Sflsex, the township of Gosfield South, and many inhabitants of the county of Essex, praying 

that the export of gas might be stopped. In order to arrive at the facts the government 

directed Mr. Charles Stiff, C. E. to investigate the conditions surrounding the production and dW 

tribution of natural gas in Ontario, including the Welland as weW as tVve'S>«a^iL^^^/\xi^^xck<e«ci.- 
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time serving notice upon the parties interested that it was proposed to cancel the license of 
occupation. Mr. Stiff visited the localities and his report addressed to Hon. J. M. Gibson, 
Attorney-General, dated 7th August, 1901, is printed herewith, as giving a clear and business- 
like view of the situation : 

THE GAS REGIONS OF ONTARIO. 

Sir, — In accordance with your request I have investigated the condition of the natural gas 
production and distribution, and now submit report upon the existing state of affairs : — 

The Essex Field. 

The natural gas fields are in the southern part of the county and are confined to a strip of 
land about seven miles in length and two miles in width adjoining lake Erie in the townships 
of Gosfield and Mersea. 

The operations are under the control of three corporations, viz : The United Gas and Oil 
Company of Ontario, the town of Kingsville and the town of Leamington. 

The first named company, organized under an Ontario charter, acquired the right's of their 
various predecessors and have a capital of $500,000 and a bonded indeotednees (6 per cent.) of 
$1,000,000. Their earnings for tJbe year ended 31 at May 1901 were : 

From Canadian business $ 116;032 88 

*• Detroit *' 137,334 12 

$ 253,367 00 

The operating expenses for the same period were : — 

Salaries and wages 9 46,291 38 

Lease rentals 10,995 86 

Taxes .' 9,641 80 

Various 12,464 24 



79,393 28 

Add interest on bonds 60.000 00 

New wells and plant 35,895 99 



175,289 27 



Available for depreciation and dividends $ 78,077 73 

The output for the year was : 

Exported to Detroit 1,373,341,200 cubic feet. 

Supplied consumers in Bssex 865,983,000 



»t «» 



Total 2,239,321,200 



ct »• 



As regards the export to Detroit, the gas is used mainly for domestic purposes (heating and 
cookiiif^). None is used for manufacturing purposes, but it is also used to tome extent for mix- 
ing with artificial t^as for illuminating, the quantity so used being approximately ten per cent 
of the total consumption of artificial gas and estimated at 90,000,000 cubic feet per annum or 
about six and a half per cent, of the total exported. 

Of the consumption in Essex there were, in 

Windsor 1,929 consumers using 446,261,000 cubic feet. 

Walkerville 329 " •• 291,096,000 



(t «c 
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Sandwich 76 " *' 17,358,000 

Essex 126 *• " 31,773,000 " 

Kingsville 10 *' *• 64,118 000 •• 

Leamington 53 •' *» 9,659,000 •* 



ti c« 



Ruthven 32 «' *' 5,718,000 

Total 865.983,000 

A considerable portion of this consumption is for manufacturing establishments as fuel for 
boilers, but the main portion ii for domestic purposes (heating and cooking). 

This company has 73 employees, and there are 462 lessors who receive $60 per annum for 
each well in operation, free fuel, and 25 cents per acre for the right to exploit. 
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The gas ia conveyed to Detroit by three main pipes from the gas fields, the total length 
of pipe being 94 miles. 

The number of wells drilled by the company is 95, of which 52 are producing gas ; 21 were 
abandoned ; 22 were dry holes and there are now five being drilled. 

In considering what effect the stoppige cf exportation would have upon the consumers and 
upon this Com^ny I broached the subject to the manager. Dr. King, and the secretary of the 
company, Mr. Kennedy, and I gather from their remarks that the courts will be appealed to to 
prevent such stoppage. No doubt your Government has considered this phase of the question, 
and I introduce it now with the object of pointing out that if such stoppage does take place 
there is no reason to suppose that the company wouU cease operations, the earnings from Can- 
adian business b^ing 46 per cent of the total earnings and capable of being increased. I con- 
sider that the expenses might be materially reduced, and while I do not think there would be 
sufficient after allowing for depreciation of plant to pay a reasonable return on the capital stock 
and bonded indebtedness of $1,500,000, yet I am satisfied that there would be sufficient to pro- 
duce a reasonable return for the money expended on the enterprise. 

This company has now obtained the services of the manager of the company which opetates 
in Welland, Mr. Coste, with a view of improving the supply, and he tells me that of the wells 
producing r^as, 52 in number, three -fourths are loaded with salt water and are not pro- 
ducing gas in fln^eat quantities in consequence. He considers that if they were pumped out and 
kept free a large quantity of gas is still to be obtained. He says, too, there has been great 
extravagance and waste of gas, the field lines being in bad shape and numerous leaks existing in 
the main pipe^t which convey the gas to Detroit, of which I had ample proof while driving along 
the r<'ad on the side of which they are located. I mention this for the purpose of showing that the 
gas company are taking steps to improve the supply, and as already stated they are now drilling 
five new wells. 

The town of Kintfsville own their own plant and wells, purchased at an expenditure of 
$50,000, and supply 500 consumers at very moderate rates for domestic purposes — heating and 
cooking. The revenue derived after paying working expenses has covered the outlay, but it 
has not been devoted to this purpose, and the fear of failure of supply and consequent Iohs of 
revenue therefrom is looked upon with alarm, for it would leave them with a debt incurred for 
the purchase of the plant and cost of wells without anything to represent it, would cause con- 
siderable loss to consumers who would have to revert to the old system of heating and also pav 
increased cost of fuel which is now supplied by the town at very low rates, viz., 91.25 per month 
per stove ; $15.00 per annum for furnaces for large residences ; $10. 5n per annum for stove and 
office heaters. In addition to this low cost the use of gas has proved such a great convenience 
that its disuse would be much felt. 

This town induced several manufacturing establishments to locate there under a promise of 
free fuel so long as there was a surplus above what was required for domestic use, but as thore 
is now no such surplus these eatablishmeii's have to obtain fuel from other sources and the fear 
of losing these establishments is also a source of anxiety to the townspeople. Hence the desire, 
which is almost unanimous, for a stoppage of the exportation, which they hope will prolong their 
supply and the benefits which they have derived from it. It is convenient at this point to refer 
to one of these manufacturing establishments, the Glass Company, who are now supplied with 
^ms by the United Gas and Oil Company at the very moderate charge of 5 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet, and whose consumption at the present time is at the rate of 50,000,000 cubic feet per 
annum, which equals about four per cent, of the quantity exported to Detroit. 

I presume that the Kingsville people, in common with others in Essex, thought that they 
had an unlimited supply of gas and have not been as careful of it as they would otherwise have 
been, for undoubtedly there has been great waste. At one time the streets were lighted with 
this gas and kept lighted day and night, a large flambeau was allowed to bum day and night for 
two years on one of the public buildings, and at the present time the system of charging the 
lamp sum per stove instead of by meter consumption must be productive of waste. 

The town of Leamington also own their own plant and wells, but have not invested as much 
money as Kingsville, the total amount being $25,000. The revenue after paying working ex- 
penses during the last three years has been sufficient to clear this off, but as at Kingsville it has 
been applied to other purposes. There are 700 consumers and the s&me conditions exist as at 
kingsville. Factories have been supplied at nominal rates and domestic consumers at low fixed 
ftuins, no meters being used, and the feeling is unanhnous that the exportation should be stopped 
^ith the expectation that the benefits they have derived from this gas supply will be prolonged. 

The complaints of scarcity of supply during last winter were well founded, and the fear of a 
Repetition of the scarcity has induced many persons to provide against it by supplying them- 
selves with other means of heating. As an illustration of this the public schools in Windsor 
liad to be dismissed on several occasions last winter in consequence of inadequate hrat snd the 
Mhool board has decidecl to ordw coal to provide against a rec\iiTeiiceA\a\Xk%,\^^ c»mYc\^V\tA5»t. 
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in the export of gas, the Interior Construction and Improvement Company and the United Gku 
and Oil Company, contested the Oovemment's right to bring the business to an end, and 
the dispute found its way into the courts, but was finally decided on 10th December 1901 
in favor of the Government. None of the product of the Essex natural gas field is therefore 
now being sent across the Detroit river. 

Gas was struck by the Grey and Bruce Oil and Gas Company Limited, at Hepworth, in the 
township of Amabel, Bruce county. Mr. E. P. Bowe, secretary-treasurer of the company, 
supplies the following logs of wells, and other particulars : 

No. 2. No. 8. No. 4. 

ft. ft. ft. 

Drift 8 28 16 

Top lime, Nisirara ao J OliDton . 200 226 200 

Green shale, Nisgara and Clinton 9 7 9 

Rai rock, Medina 60 60 60 

SUte (blue shale).... 40 40 40 

Lime 40 40 40 

Slate 26 26 26 

Redrock 86 86 86 

aiate 70 70 70 

Redmck 20 20 20 

81ate,ioft 468 467 467 

Top of black shale, Utica 1,026 1,067 1,032 

TopofTrenton 1,060 1,092 1,067 

Gas 1,409 1,606 (dry hole) 1,421 

No. 3 well was dry. Gas was found in the Trenton in each case at a distance from 
the top of that formation of about 350 feet. The wells have a uniform pressure of about 426 
lb. to the square inch, and the indications are for a large supply, the pressure having diminished 
very little after more than one year's use. The product is utilized for light, heat and power 
in the village of Hepworth, and it is intended to convey it as soon as possible to Shallow 
Lake and Owen Sound for similar purposes. A fifth well was being put down in February last. 

Borings for oil or gas were made by a syndicate called the Port Hope Oil and Gras Fund on 
what is knovm as the ** mill concession," at the corner of Cavan and Barrett streets, Port Hope, 
concerning which Mr. P. H. Passy, secretary of the Fund, has furnished particulars. At 596 
feet the drill struck what was thought by the driller to be granite, but which was more probably 
Potsdam sandstone. A pocket of gas was encountered at about 100 feet and a greater flow at 
about 20 feet from the bottom of the hole, which gave a pressure of about 100 lb. to the inch. 
Water was struck at 30 feet from the surface, but was cased off, and the remainder of the hole 
was dry. A second well was put dovm some distance away, and several small shows of gas were 
obtained, but no oiL Salt water was struck at a depth of 574 feet when the drill was in all 
likelihood again in the Potsdam. 

Molybdenite. 

There has been considerable inquiry for molybdenite for the last year or two, and the 
mineral is known to exist in various parts of the Province,' principally in the eastern counties, 
though no actual mining of it has yet been done. The principal use to which molybdenite is 
pat is the manufacture of special alloys of steel, the formula) for which are guarded as trade 
•ecrets. From the inquiries which have reached the Bureau there is reason to believe that a 
considerable quantity of this mineral could be disposed of at high prices. 

Mr. S. Dillon Mills, M.E., of Toronto, recently examined some deposits of molybdenite in 
the districts of Haliburton, and read an interesting paper dealing therewith and with the minera^ 
in general before the Canadian Institute, of which he has been kind enough to supply the fol- 
lowing abstract : 

'* This ore is a bi-sulphide with the following composition : Molybdetvvitiv^ ^^.^ ^^t <::{^s:^A 
nilphur, 40.4 per cent.; the specific gravity being 4.45; CTYstaWm^ fs^%\A\a Vsia%<31!aN.. "S^ 
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occurs mostly in the form of plates of different size*) and thickness, varying from mere scales ap 
to plates 10 inches or more in diameter and up to an inch in thicknesii. It is easily distinguished 
from graphite, which in some respects it resembles, by its slightly lighter color and streak, its 
greater softness and its extreme tenacity, some specimens being almost malleable. 

It is foliated like some graphite, but may also be distinguished from the latter by the 
peculiar steely- blue tinge noticable in freshly split folia. The best way to observe this is to 
open the folia without entirely separating them ; on looking between them the blue is very 
apparent, being probably intensified by rejection. The specific gravity also, as above given, U 
nearly double that of graphite, viz.: 2.26. The distinction between the two minerals was first 
pointed out by Scheele, who first separated the metallic base molybdenum in the year 1778. 

Molybdenum also occurs as a molybdate of lead commonly known as wulfenite, the oomp si- 
tion of which is molybdic trioxide, 34.25 per cent. : lead protoxide, 64.42 per cent. ; equal to about 
22.5 per cent, molybdenum ; and as molybdic ochres, containing the molybdic trioxide in a c«in- 
dition of greater or less purity. When pure the trioxide contains 65.7 per cent, molybdenum. 
There are a few other minerals containing molybdenum, but of minor importance. 

MOLYBDENUM AND ITS CSKS. 

The uses of molybdenum may be briefly stated as follows : Besides its well known use i'^ 
chemistry as ammonium mo)ybd.-ite for detection and estimation of phosphorus in various com- 
pounds, it was used many years ago as the basis of a beautiful blue pigment. It was also found 
out about the year lt55I that it could be used in the dyeinsf <>f silks and cottons, and was pro- , 
posed a^ a substitute for indigo by a German c! emi^t about that time. It appears to have been 
better suited for silk than cott «n, giving a more brilliant and permanent color with the former, 
lam, however, inclined to think that of \&U^ years its use in this respect has been superseded 
by the aniline dyes, as no mention of its use is now to be found in the most recent publications 
on the subject, though at one time the preparation of these dyes from wulfenite ore formed a 
very extensive industry in the city of Prague. 

The interest now excited in ores of molybdenum arises from its recent ' application to the 
production of a peculiar high-grade steel, a matter which like many others, has been rendered 
possible by recent advances in electro-metallurgy, with the result that molybdenite has emerged 
from its position of comparative obscurity as a rare mineralogical specimen and become an article 
of considerable commercial value, the present price being about $1.25 per lb. 

The output of ferrc -molybdenum for the United States for the year 1899 was 30,000 lb., 
and for 1900 over 32,000 lb. of 50 per cent, molybdenum, the market value of which in Decem- 
ber 1901 was $1.25 per lb. while that of commercial metallic molybdenum was $1.82 per lb. 
(This quality consists of molybdenum 96 per cent., c>irbon 4 per cent.) 

Pure molybdenum is a silver-white metal harder than silver, but more brittle ; specific 
gravity about 9.01 ; very infusible, being according to Debray infusible at the highest tempera- 
ture obtainable in a wind furnace. Ic oxidizes to the tri-oxide Mo O^ only when heated in sir 
to a temperature of 600^ centigrade ; it decomposes water at a red heat, is insoluble in hydro- 
fluoric acid, also in dilute sulphuric and hydrochloric acids ; it can be hammered, welded^ and 
polished like iron. The pure metal when cold is not hard enough to scratch glass, but if heated 
for some time to 1500° centigrade in contact with carbon, it absorbs a little and on cooling 
becomes hard enough to scratch glass or quartz. ^^ Some years ago it was thought that molyb- 
denum was used at the Krupp works in Germany for the manufacture of a steel alloy for armor 
plates, along with tungsten and some other of the rarer metals, and in 1895 experiments were 
made at the Creusot works in France with the result that armor plate steel of excellent quality 
was obtained with 2 to 3 per cent, molybdenum, and the s%me amount of chromium, the metals 
being added lo the charge in the converter in the form of ferro-molybdenum, and ferro- 
chromium. 

For some time prior to this tungsten had been used as an alloy for steel for the production 
of a very hard and tough metal for tools and other articles ; and Prof. Yon Leepin of St. Peters- 
burg, was led to suggest the use of molybdenum for the same purpose owing to its resemblance 
in many respects to tungsten. He succeeded in 1896 in having some experiments made at the 
Pubilov iron works, the results of which were published first in the Russian Mining Journal in 
1897, and copied by many other scientific publications throughout the world. A very complete 
series of tests appears to have been made, care being taken to have both tungstic and molybdic 
steel made as nearly as possible under the same conditions. The properties of the two steels 
are said to have been very similar, but the molybdenum steel appears to have stood forging and 
hardening better than the tungsten, which is always liable to split lengthwise in tempering. 
The tungstic steel was harder than the molybdic when tempered in oil, but when tempered in 
water, the molybHic nteel was the stronger, showed better temper, did not split in working and 
did not break cold as easily as the tungstic steel. Botli steels were made in Siemens furnaces, 
cast into ingots an d rolled to rods of suitable size f<»r testing. 

1 8 NoTS By S. D. M.— In view of the above qualities it looks as if molybdeimm might yet reach a very extended use io 
many ways, as for insUnce in an alloy which would do away with the brittle quality and so render it available as a mibati- 
'^te tor 3}}ver in tableware, etc. 
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Since that date no original information on the subject seems to have been published. The 
TariouB items printed in different journals recently appear to be merely copies or ab>trscts of the 
above quoted statements. It is however evident from the market quotations before mentioned 
that its use in this direction is increasing, and of course when the use of an alloy like molybdenum 
steel becomes a matter of business, manufacturers are not anxious to publish accounts of results 
obtained perhaps by costly experiments. 

The mineral molybdenite appears to be the most common ore of molybdenum in Canada In 
Sir William Logan's Geology of Canada we find (pp. 503 and 765) a number of localities wh(ire 
it occurs in small quantities, and since then it has been found in many places in the Laurentian 
and older Huronian formations. 

DEPOSITS IN HALIBURTON. 

During the fall of last year I was employed by The Land and Immigration Company, Lim- 
ited, of Haliburton, to do some further exploratory work, and to report on the prospects in that 
part of their land which is in the two southern ranges of Harcourt township, especially near 
lake Fu^uhar, where operations in search of a copper vein conducted by their engineer, the late 
F. Straitn-Miller, had resulted in the discovery of some scattered molybdenite. I found the 
rocks in the immediate neighborhood of the molybdenite show to be chiefly gneiss, with some 
iatrusive granite, patches of pyroxenite, and at a little distance some crystalline limemone 
and diorites of a very peculiar character with large pheuocrysts of hornblende. The pyroxenite 
was in two separate irregular masses, one near the JM>uth of the lake forming a bold bluff flanked 
by gneiss and pretty well exposed over its entire area. The other to the southeast, being smaller 
and in lower ground, was mostly covered by alluvium ; this patch showed no appearance of either 
copper or molybdenite. The work was therefore confined to the other moss where both had 
been found in small quantities. 

The exposure here was somewhat lenticular in shape, about 300 yards in length, by 80 yards 
in width from east to west, with two deep notches or bays on the west side, in one of which was 
a patch of intrusive granite. The longest diameter of the pyroxene ran about north and south 
and along this line approximately were three highly mineralized gussan patches. In the 
BOQthem one a pit of about 12 feet in depth had been sunk without any result, beyond finding 
lome pyrrhotite (magnetic pyrites), and apparently a few pieces of molybdenite; the next patch 
did not look encouraging, and was left untouched ; and in the northern patch, a rock cut had 
been commenced, and a shaft put down about 15 teet, which after cleaning out and examining 
I decided to abandon, and to start work on the rock cut for the present. The cut had teen 
begun on the eastern slope of the bluff, and running in a north -ea^terly direction had been car- 
ried in about 25 feet. Some stripping had bpen done on top along the proposed line about nine 
feet in width by one to two feet in depth. The depth of the cut at 25 feet in was about 17 feet, 
beinff at this point about 25 feet below the summit of the bluff, which was the objective point. 

The rock was very seamy, and as it afterwards proved, full of vugs or open seams and 
pockets, rendering blasting very uncertain and requiring great care in the placing of shots. The 
first few shots opened out a large vug on the south side and a seam of iron pyrit«'8 (the ordinary 
Qon-magDetic FeS,) with a little molybdenite leading into a pyrites pocket containing over a ton 
of pyrites free from molybdenite. We then crossed another open vug running all across the cut, 
then struck another seam of pyrites, next came about five feet of somewhat more solid rock, and 
then a vein of pyrrhotite with some molybdenite We exposed in this way five narrow veins of 
pyrrhotite carrying more or less molybdenite and traces of chalcopyrite. Of these veins two 
were connected oy a cross vein about seven inches in width, the contents of which 
I showed nearly one-half molybdenite, the balance being pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite. The 
molybdenite was in fair sized crystals, one to two inches diameter. This was near the 
north wall of the cut, and towards the south wall another thinner vein of similar character 
was found running diagonally between the same two main veins or stringers, showing 
good indications of our approach to a body of ore beneath. The upper shallow stripping showed 
also some seven or eight other stringers from one to four or five inches in width carrying molyb- 
denite in places 

The weather owing to the lateness of the date was now becoming too severe for tenting in 
this exposed situation, so it was decided to stop work at this stHge, as enough had been done to 
show the probability of molybdenum in quantity, and it was not advisable to expose the ore till 
arrangements had been made for taking proper care of it. 

The veins or stringers above mentioned varied as stated from one to five or more inches in 
thickness and ran with a fairlv steady course about .'0 degrees east of north, thus crossing the 
ent nearly at right angles, and several of them could be traced on the bare surface of the bluff 
for some distance each side of the cut and down the exposed, almost vertical, face to the north. 
They were separated by two to five or six feet of the pyroxenite rock, the latter varying much 
in composition in places and containing occasional detached masses of gneiss greatly altered, 
which appeared to have been carried up by the intrusive pyroxenite. 

The chief points of interest about this development are t>he io\\omxv% \ 
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The oooarrence of two distinct sets of strinj^era each forming with its cross veins a sort of 
independent ^* stock werk/' one containing nrngnetic pyrites with chaloopyrite, the other 
ordinary pyrites and marcasite ; the two occurring in pyroxenite bat separated from each 
other by a five to six feet rib of very hard rock differing somewhat from the pyroxenite, lighter 
in color, variable apparently in composition, but very hard to drill. 

The empty or partially empty * Wugs " which are confined to the ordinary pyrites aide of this 
rib. This separation may not be permanent ; the magnetic pyrites may change as the veins go 
down. 

The peculiar twisted and contorted condition of the molybdenite plates, which have the 
appearance of having been first formed, and then twisted and folded by some subsequent action 
duri^ the consolidation of the pyrrhotite and pyrite. 

The freedom from molybdenite of the pyroxenite enclosing the veins ; the ore being in the 
seams and stringers though sometimes partially embedded in the walls as if forced into them 
while they were in a softened state. Tet the form of the seams shows that the pyroxenite had 
been completely solidified before the deposition of the vein matter. This may form an inter- 
esting subject for further study. We know but little about vein formation yet. 

The peculiarly intrusive character of this mass of pyroxenite rising perpendicularly through 
the surrounding gneiss, accompanied apparently bv an intrusive mass of granite in which one 
solitary crystal of molybdenite was found. So far I have not found any molybdenite in the 
gneiss. 

Pyroxenite is considered to be an alteration product from an impure limestone, and in the 
mass to the southeast of this where there appears tu be neither molybdenite nor pyrrhotite it is 
in contact with mica schist, and mica passing into crystalline limestone containing graphite in 
3mall quantities, but no molybdenite. 

Following are some of the minerals found in the seams and vugs associated with the molyb- 
•denite and pyrrhotite ; quartz, felspar, scapolite, spodumene, hornblende, tremolite, augite, 
flphene. calcite, arsenic, sulphur, mica, pyrites, marcasite, chalcopyrite, bornite, molybdite. 

There are many interesting geological features connected with this district which space will 
not permit me to dwell on as they have no direct bearing on the subject. The question of recent 
change<4 of level causing drainage of lakes etc., is especially deserving of attention. From many 
points of view this section recommends itself as worthy of the attention of the students of 
geology and mineralogy. 



MINING ACCIDENTS. 



The list of mining accidents occuring year by year continues to be longer than it ought to 
be in view of the number of working miners in the Province. There were 29 accidents reported, 
causing injuries to 39 men, of whom 8 were slightly and 18 senously hurt while 13 were killed. 

The progress of the mining industry is creating a larger demand for efficient labor in the mines, 
and during the past year employers of all kinds have found it more difficult than usual to obtain 
a sufficient supply of the right kind, or indeed any kind, of men. One consequence has been 
the diversi(m into mining pursuits of numbers of inexperienced laborers, and it is too plain that 
some of these have paid forfeit of life or limb while acquiring a knowledge of the business. The 
miner's calling cannot in the nature of things be dissociated from danger, but experience and | 
care will reduce the risk to a minimum ; and when a body of skilled workmen grows up in our 
mines, not only will there be increased output at reduced cost, but mining casualties will fall to 
a level below which they can hardly be expected to go. 

It seems probable that the considerable proportion of foreigners employed in the mines, with 
their imperfect understanding of the English language and their inability to read, may also have 
had the effect of increasing the number of accidents. 

At the M'Gown Copper Mine. 

An accident occurred at this mine in November 1900 though it was not reported to 
the Bureau until after the beginning of 1901. On the 2Brd of that month two miners named F. 
E. Leudhner and John Eitts, while engaged in timbering shaft No. 3 of the McGown copper 
mine, owned by the Parry Sound Copper Mining Company, Limited, were precipitated to the 

m of the shaft through the collapse ot the scaffold upon which they were standing. The 
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ahaft was about 39 feet deep, and the loafEbld was about 18 feet from the top ; hence the men 
fell about 21 feet, or more properly speaking about 18 feet into three feet of water at the bottom 
of the shaft. 

Kitts sustained slight injuries about the mouth and face, for which he was treated at the 
mine. Leushner spent two weeks in the hospital at Parry Sound, having been more or less 
famiaed about the arms and body, but both were soon able to be about again. 

At the Canadian Cofpbb Compant's Mines. 

In the west roast yard at Copper Cliff on 28th January Patrick Lautin, aged 35 and mar- 
ried, while at work on pile No. 36 was caught by sliding ore which overwhelmed him. The ore 
was removed witl^all possible haste, but when the body was extricated Lantin was found to be 
dead. 

Coroner McMurchy, of North Bay, held an inquest, at which the following verdict was ren- 
dered by the jury : *' Patrick Lantin came to his death in consequence of a body of ore falling 
on him, and we are of opinion that this accident was largely due to the neglect of the foreman in 
charge." 

At the Assizes held in North Bay an action was brought by Lantin*s estate against Mr. 
McKinnon, the contractor, in whose employ deceased was, and judgment was entered for some 
1600 in favor of the estate. 

On Saturday 9th March about 2.30 o'clock, Louis Carboneau, a drill runner and scaler at 
the Stobie nickel mine, was engaged in scaling the walls of the mine about 60 or 70 feet from the 
floor. He was mounted on a ladder, or rather on the uppermost of three ladders fastened end 
to end, the lowest section of which broke and precipitated Carboneau to the floor. It is stated 
that the ladders are made with exceptional care and are closely examined by the men before 
using them. The section which gave way was heavily built and had been in use only two or three 
times. Carboneau, whose injuries were very severe, was removed to Dr. Struthers' hospital, 
Sudbury, where he died at 8.30 p.m., 10th March. Coroner McMurchy was notified of the 
desth and visited the spot. In his opinion an inquest was desirable, but owing to some delay 
or misunderstanding, or possibly because Corboneau's relations did not wish an investigation to 
be held, the body had been removed to Quebec for burial before the coroner's arrival. 

A labourer named Pietro Domenizucci lost his life at Copper Cliff on 20th March in the 
following manner : On account of very heavy falls of snow the snow plough was in use clearing 
the Canadian Copper Company's main line of railway to the C.P.R. track. The deceased was 
on the plough holding the lever along with foreman John Guthrie and James Fera, a laborer. 
The plough jumped the track and was turned end for end, but not capsized. The accident was 
, ID sudden and the storm raging at the time was so blinding that no one either on the engine or 
the plough Baw just what happened to Domenizucci, but it is presumed he jumped out thinking 
to save himself, and was caught by the plough while it was in the act of swinging round. At 
lay rate he was found under the blade at one end of the plough pressed down into the snow and 
WS8 dead when taken out. The plough is said to have been running at a rate of about 6 or 8 
miles an hour. Coroner McMurchy was notified, but after making inquiry into the circum- 
lUnces decided that an inquest was unnecessary. 

Frederick Carter, about 17 years of age, was employed as a skip tender in the twelfth level of 

the Copper Chff mine. On the morning of 26th March when the shift quit work, he gathered 

up the driU steel to be taken to the surface and put it in the skip, in which the men had also 

deposited their dinner paiU before starting for the ladders to ascend to the surface. Before the 

•k^ was ready to go up all the men had left but Carter. The next that was seen of him was on 

Uie arrival of the men at the surface. When they went to the skip to get their dinner pails 

they found him lying unconscious in the skip and across his neck \«^ oni^ol VXi^ t^tA&V* t^^^t%^ — 
4 M. 
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wooden blocks about 15 inches long and 7 inches in diameter on which the hoisting cable runs. 
In some way the action of the rope had dislodged this roller and it fell down the shaft and into 
the skip, striking Garter on the head. The roller was dislodged between the first and 
second levels, about 76 feet below the surface. Carter's skull was fractured and after being 
attended by the company's physicians, Doctors Coleman and Arthurs, he was removed to Grace 
hospital, Toronto, the company sending him to Sudbury by their eng^e and van so that he 
might get the first train to that place. An operation was performed at the hospital and Carter 
was discharged on 2nd May. 

Carter was well aware that riding in the skips was strictly against orders, as he had 
previously been found indulging in the practice^ and was warned by the foreman that a 
repetition of the ofience would lead to his discharge. It is stated tha^ the shaft rollers 
had been examined two days before the accident and had been found in good condition. 

A Finlander named Matti Tasko, working on the roast heaps of the Copper Cliff yard on 
4th April was injured by an unexpected explosion under the following circumstances : Having 
charged two holes with dynamite he exploded one without any untoward results. Under the 
impression that he had lit one of the fuses only, he returned followed by the foreman to touch 
off the other. As Tasko bent over the hole the charge suddenly exploded, filling his eyes with 
fine dirt and making a small wound about half an inch long above the left eye, also bruising 
him slightly on the chest. The doctor was in attendance shortly after the accident and after giving 
him appropriate treatment had him removed to the hospital. The only explanation offered of 
the occurrence is that Tasko must have lit the fuses for both charges in the first instance and 
believed himself to have failed in one. The ore was entirely cold. 

About 12 o'clock of 16th June an employee of the Canadian Copper Ccmpany named 
Delores AUard whose place was in the quartz-crushing department of the Bessemer plant, left 
his post, and accompanied by M. Labelle, who belonged to the tuyere floor of the same plant, 
and John Beaulieu, off duty, went to the elevator used for hoisting material to the cupola. The 
man in charge of the elevator was absent filling his buggy with coke, and Labelle undertook to 
set it in motion for the purpose of giving all three a trip to the upper floor. The hoist had 
risen some four or five feet only when Beaulieu shouted to stop, and it was seen that Allard had 
been caught between the elevator and the overhead cross beam of the entrance to the hoist 
He was at once extricated, but was so severely injured both exteroally and internally that he 
died about four o'clock in the afternoon. 

The men had no business to be on the hoist, and m doing as they did, were admittedly 
moved by curiosity only. The hoistman had instructions not to allow any one to use the hoist 
to go to the upper flats, as there were two flights of stairs for the purpose. 

Inspector DeKalb, who was in the neighborhood at the time, was instructed to make an 
investigation into the occurrance. He did so, and took the evidence of Peter Stoddart, fore- 
man of the Bessemer plant, George Fagan, the hoistman, M. Labelle, and T. K. Kilpatrick, 
superintendent of the smelters. It appeared from the testimony that notwithstanding Fagan 
had received orders from the superintendent through the foreman not to allow any one to ride 
on the hoist he '' saw no harm in letting them go up." Though in this instance he was absent 
at the time, and did not witness the accident, yet the discretion which he exercised in inter- 
preting his orders may have contributed to the fatal result. Labelle had taken Bt-aulieu up in 
the hoist before the same day. These men admitted they were out of place on the hoist, bat 
there is some contradiction in their statements as to whether or not they were ignorant of the 
rule forbidding' them to use it. There was a ^' No admittance" notice at the entrance 
of the Bessemer plant, but no notices were posted forbidding unauthorized persons riding on 
the hoists. If aware of the orders not to trespass on the elevator the men chose to disregard 
them, and Allard paii the penalty with his life. He was 23 years of age and unmarried. 
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A brakem&n in the company's employ named Louis Menard fell from the top of a box car 
fonning pait of a train which was being shunted in Copper Cliff yard on 14th September. The 
train was stopped and he was picked up between the engine and the car, his leg broken in two 
places and so badly that it was found necessary to amputate it. From Menard's own statement 
it appears he was walking on the top of the car and did not realize that he was so near the end. 
The train is said to have been moving slowly, not faster than three miles an hour. 

A premature or unexpected explosion of dynamite in the roast yard at Copper Cliff on 2lBb. 
September caused the death of Ernest Roy, a blaster working for Mr. McKinnon, the contrac- 
tor. Boy was assisting to break up roasted ore in a heap which had been ignited on 30th April 
and which, according to the evidence, was cool enough to be handled with comfort and safety 
though ^* not so cool as earth." He had placed four sticks of dynamite in a hole drilled in the. 
ore the previous day, and was tamping the powder with a broomstick when the charge exploded^ 
throwing Roy into the air and wounding him very seriously, especially in the head. He was at 
once removed to the hospital at Sudbury, but died five days after the accident. Blasting in hot 
ore is forbidden by the Mines Act, and in order to ascertain the facts it was requested that an 
inquest should be held. Accordingly Dr. R. B. Struthers, coroner, conducted an investigation,, 
from which it appeared that Roy having put in the dynamite, inserted the cap, and was tamp- 
ing the charge when the explosion occurred. The inference is that he had struck th^ cap with 
his stick. The evidence went to show chat the hole had been drilled the day before and waa 
cold, and that the ore was not warm enough to be a source of danger. The jury returned the 
following verdict : ''Ernest Roy came to his death from injuries received from a premature 
explosion of dynamite in roast yard No. 1, at Copper Cliff, and we believe that the said prema- 
ture explosion was caused by said Roy not taking proper precautions while charging hole." 

On 3rd October the roast yard at Copper Cliff was the scene of another accident, due to 
careless or improper handling of explosives. A workman named Joseph Levesque, em- 
ployed by contractor McKinnon, had his right hand completely torn away and his fore-arm 
mangled for some inches, besides receiving other injuries in the face and neck, by meddling 
with dynamite when not called upon to do so. He was not employed as a blaster, but had in his 
hand a stick of dynamite witn fuse and detonator attached. He lit the fuse and was about to 
insert the charge in a hole when the dynamite exploded in his grasp, greviously injuring him as 
above described. 

At the new mine, called the Creighton, which the Canadian Copper Company is opening 
up, a miner named Patrick Cullen working on the night shift, was killed on 28th November. 
A loaded skip was being hoisted from the first level and left the rail about half way to the dump, 
discharging part of its contents on the stair at the end of the rock house on which Cullen was 
standing. He was struck in the head by a piece of ore from the skip, inflicting a scalp wound 
and fracturing the skull. The unfortunate man was removed to the Sudbury hospital, but died 
on Sunday following. 

An inquest was held by Coroner Struthers at which evidence was adduced tending to show 
that Frank Audette, the skip-tender, who had befi^un work only two nights before the accident, 
was either incompetent or careless in the performance of his duties, in not seeing that the skip 
wheels and track were free from pieces of ore likely to give trouble or throw the skip off the 
track, and also in failing to give the signal to stop when the accident was imminent. As it was, 
the engineer in charge of the hoist stopped the car at once when he felt the jerk on the rope 
eaused by the car leaving the track, but by that time the mischief had been done. Audette was 
a mere youth and new to the position. 

The coroner's jury distributed the blame for the accident among Audette, for his negligence^ 
the fo-eman Michael Thompson, for employing him as skip-tender^aiidtVvQCOTcv^Ti^ A^'t ^^"^^^^^^^"^ 
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the lock home stair more folly protected trom Callii^ ore. The Terdict was as follows : — " We 
find that Patrick Cnllen came to his death trom being hit by falling ore from a skip which had 
jumped the track at Creighton mine on the oTening of NoTember 28tlif 1901, and we find that 
bell-man Andette was negligent of his duties, that the fc»eman exercised poor judgment in 
selecting Audette for this work, and the Canadian Copper Company negligent in having an out- 
side stair to rock house exposed to falling ore from skip track.*' One juiyman dissented from 
thii finding and signed a minority verdict. 

The company do not admit any remissness on their part, contending that the stairway is not 
a place where ore is liable to drop, and that the fact of its being uncovered would not be of any 
moment had the accident not happened to the skip at this particular place. If, they say, they 
undertook to put a roof over every place on their plant where it is possible for an accident to 
occur, there would be no end of their roof building. As to Audette, they consider him a man 
of enough intelligence, but like many another, in the face of an accident he did not act quickly. 

A lad, thirteen years old, named Joseph Poulin, employed as a rock-picker in the rock 
house of the Creighton mine, was killed on drd December, as the result of his own boyish reck- 
lessness and disregard of danger. It was his work, with other boys, to stand beside the vibrat- 
ing table which receives the ore from the screens and pick out the rock as the ore passes down 
the table. The boys are in charge of the rock -house oiler, and investigation shows that in the 
temporary absence of the oiler Poulin began to play, getting up on the table and dancing, and 
finally crossing over into a compartment of the rock house, into which the lads had strict orders 
not to go. To get into it he had to climb over a large 14-inoh beam, the top of which is about 
three feet above the platform on which the boys stand when at work. The shaft projects into 
this compartment, and while here Poulin's coat was caught by the revolving shaft, and he was 
drawn round with it, his arm and back being broken. Coroner Struthers went to the mine, and 
having satisfied himself that the lad's death was due to his own foolishness and not to any defect 
in the machinery, did not deem it necessary to hold a formal inquest. 

At the M'Nally Mins. 

On 19th March H. W. McNaUy, proprietor with his brother Mr. Bernard McNally, of the 
McNally mine, about seven miles from Westport, was killed by a plank which fell upon him 
from the mouth of the shaft. Mr. McNally and A. £. Stevens were at the bottom of the open- 
ing, which was some 25 feet deep, when a workman named William Waffle slipped on the 
plank, which was loose, and caused it to fall into the shaft, striking Mr. McNaUy on the hesd 
with fatal results. Stevens was injured in the hand, but not seriously. Inspector DeKalb was 
instructed to ascertain the facts, but as he found no one was blamed and the occurrence was 
regarded as purely accidental, he did not hold any formal inquiry. 

At the Belmont Gold Mike. 

Mr. D. G. Kerr, manager of the Cordova Exploration Company, Limited, reported on 10th 
May that on that day an accident had occurred in the east stope of the second level in No. 3 
shaft, Belmont gold mine, whereby George Forbes, helper, was severely injured in the hands, 
and Fred Lee, machine miner, very slightly hurt. Mr. Kerr's report was to the efifect that 
through the men's own carelessness they had started a block hole within an inch of a hole that 
had already been fired and which must have had some dynamite left in it — enough to crack a 
piece of rock in four places and tear the drill out of Forbes' hands, laying them both open. The 
injured man, after being attended to by the Company's physicians, was sent to St. Joseph's 
hospital, Peterborough, where it was found necessary to amputate both his hands. 

Inspector De Kalb investigated the circumstances and reported at some length. He states 
that the accident occurred during the block-holing by driUing into a '^ dummy," or unexploded 
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portion of an old charge. The block -holing was being done by hand, Forbes holding the drill, 
and Lee striking. When the explosion occurred it injured Forbes* hands severely, and also 
Lee's eyes temporarily, but the latter soon recovered and lost almost no time in consequence. 

According to Lee the block was a large one, about four feet long, and several feet wide and, 
thick. It had been shot down a day or two before. It was impossible to say by whom it was 
shot down, but it must have been either by Lee or his opposite partner, (i. e. machine man or 
night-shift for same work-plaee) viz : Benj. Van Norman. The day foreman, Mose Fisher, had 
set Lee and Forbes at this task about ten minutes before the accident. It was Lee's practice to 
inspect blocks before drilling them ; therefore he thinks the *' dummy" hole must have been on 
the other side of the block, else he and Forbes would have seen it. The block broke into four 
pieces by the accidental shot, the " trace " of the dummy hole and of the new hole appearing on 
one of the pieces. 

Questioned further, Lee said that all blasting in stopes was done by fuse and the shots were 
counted. If the count failed to tally with the shots set, a careful inspection was always made. He 
had had no such case for a long time. The steel used is dressed to an inch and a half bit, and 
l^inch dynamite employed. The loading stick is l^*inch diameter also. It seems that all possible 
precautions are taken. F. F. Rowe, underground superintendent, says that it is the duty of the 
miners to inspect blocks before block-holing. It is the duty of both miners and foremen to 
inspect miss-tires. 

Inspector DeEalb stated he could not find that negligence had been responsible for the 
accident, and that it would be manifestly impossible to require that large blocKs be turned over 
to look for '* dummies." In his opinion it was a case of unforeseen accident in the discharge of 
duty. ^ 

At The Sakoose Gold Mine. 

On the night shift, Friday 2drd August, one of the miners at the Sakoose gold mine named 
Andy Teomans while coming up the ladder-way from the sub-level to the first level, was struck 
with the descending bucket and knocked down to the sub-level where he was partially caught 
by another miner. He was taken to the hospital at Rat Portage, but his injuries did not prove 
to be very severe, as he was able to leave in about two weeks' time. 

At the McMiLLAir Copper Location. 

A casualty having the remarkable and distressing result of simultaneously depriving four 
men of their eyesight occurred on 15th November on what is known as the McMillan location, 
the south half of lot 6 in the second concession of the township of Aberdeen, Algoma District. 
Four miners named John Nicholson, John Ferguson, George McLeod and Murdock McLeod, 
were working on the surface putting in a cross-cut. Nicholson, who is said to be an experienced 
miner, loaded a hole with dynamite and adjusted the cap and fuse. Seeing that he had omitted 
a small piece of dynamite he put it in the hole, and pushed it down with his loading stick. At 
once the cap exploded, and the whole charge went off without having been tamped. The other 
three men were near the blast when it exploded, and all four were injured in the face and eyes. 
Dr. F. Parker who was in attendance on the wounded miners expressed the belief that Nichol- 
son, Ferguson, and George McLeod would as a result of their injuries be permanently blind, 
and that Murdock McLeod had just fair chances of saving the sight of one of his eyes, the other 
being destroyed. The only other injury of account sustained by any of the men was a fractured 
jaw which fell to the lot of Murdock McLeod. 

At the Stobie Mine. 

Recklessness and disregard of orders led to the death of John Alfred Rintoul at the Stobie 

IMpper mine near Desbarats on 10th December. Rintoul was a machine drill-man's heli^r^ v^4. 
akmg with another miner jumped into a bucket loaded witb ore axid ^w«Xat «ja\\* ^«j& tk\»s^»3^Vs^ 
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the surface with the object of obtaining a ride up. The bucket was destined for the landing 
about eighteen feet above the collar of the shaft. As the bucket passed the collar both men 
jumped off without stopping the bucket, and Rintoul missed his footing and fell backwards into 
the shaft, being dashed to the bottom a distance of 160 feet and instantly killed. The com- 
Pany*s manager, Mr. J. Bristol Johnson, states that very positive orders were given and posted 
up forbidding men to ride in the bucket and that the hoist- man had even orders not to obey the 
signal to '* hoist slow'' unless he understood timber or machinery was being raised. Conse- 
quently comparatively few infractions of the rule took place, and only when it was thought the 
mine captain was not about. Rintoul himself was well aware of the danger of riding in the 
bucket, and knew the practice was forbidden, but apparently the temptation to take a short cut 
to the surface was too great to be resisted. Dr. Gibson of Sault Ste. Marie, coroner, was notified 
of the occurrence, but after visiting the mine and making enquiries, deemed an inquest unneces- 
sary, it being evident that the fatality was due to RintouFs own foolhardiness. 

At thb Gold Moosb Mine. 
On 18th December a blast had been set off at the Grold Moose mine, and Peter Peterson 
went down to muck out the ore. It was thought that all the charges had exploded but in one 
of the holes a small quantity of dynamite had been left and Peterson's pick or shovel coming in 
eoDtact with it, an explosion followed which damaged his eyesight. A month or six weeks later 
Peterson was reported to be nearly better, and about ready to resume work. 

ACCIDBNTS AT THB HbLEN MiNB. 

The Helen iron mine, Michipicoton, was worked for part of last season by Messrs. Powell 
and Mitchell, and for the remainder of the season by Messrs. Foley Bros., on behalf of the 
owners, the Lake Superior Power Company. Several accidents occurred, in which three men 
were killed, and a number injured. 

The first accident was reported SOth April. The powder-man was springing a hole, but the 
hole not being large enough the cap and fuse were withdrawn and thrown to one side. The fuse 
burned down until it came to the cap which exploded, and the shock of the explosion set off a 
bag of dynamite containing twenty sticks, lying beside the powder man. The cap was fifteen 
feet away from the dynamite which exploded. Eight men in all were hurt, four of whom 
reported for work next morning. The other four remained in the hospital for several days, 
but in ten days or so all were out again save one, Thomas Shea, who was being treated for 
deafness. The names of the other three who went to the hospital were Tony Moran, Thomas 
Cleary and Walter Brice. The suggestion was made that perhaps the dynamite had been 
exposed to the heat of the sun and so rendered more sensitive, but the contractors were of the 
opinion that this was not likely, it having come from the magazine only a short time before the 
accident. 

An unlocked for explosion of dynamite on 20th May resulted in serious injuries to two 
Finlanders, named Jesta Bakka and Jacob Lauray, who were in the employ of Victor Tum- 
quist, a sub-contractor. The men, who are said to be experienced miners, had been drilling 
some holes about three feet deep in order to extend a trench, and after they had finished pro- 
cured dynamite from Tumquist with which they loaded two of the holes. They were loading 
the third when the charge exploded, mangling Bakka's right arm so badly that it had to be 
amputated at once below the elbow joint, and injuring his eyes, especially the left one. 
Lauray had three fingers of the right hand broken, one of which had to be taken off, both iArms 
badly torn, and his eyesight permanently destroyed. The men say they were using a stick to 
tamp tiie dynamite with, but Tumquist states that they were employing a piece of gas pipe with 
a stick in the end of it. There was no cap within 150 feet, and the inference is that the use of 
the gas pipe caused the explosion. There were only three sticks of dynamite in the hole, and 
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the chances in the other two did not explode. Some six sticks of powder about four feet 
away also remained intact. Bakka was about 30 years old, and unmarried; Lauray about 
the same age, with a wife in Finland. They spoke and understood English imperfectly. 

James Ryan, powder monkey, was blown to pieces 14th November under the following 
dreumstanoes : He was engaged in thawing dynamite in a small building kept for that purpose, 
in which only one box of dynamite was supposed to be kept, but where as a matter of fact there 
were several boxes of the explosive at that time. Ryan was at this powder house early in the 
morning, and left it about 9.S0 a.m. for breakfast. A few minutes after his return an explosion 
oocorred, the cause of which, Ryan being alone at the time, is unknown. The shock of the 
explosion was very great, but the storage magazine was not involved. Dr. Gibson, coroner, 
Sault St. Marie, was advised, but did not think the facts warranted an inquest. 

On 14th October the cable operating the aerial tramway at the Helen mine broke, the end 
falling to the ground and striking two miners who were mucking on the ground beneath. One 
of these men, Anthony Budiscbie, aged 20 years, was badly hurt, his skull being fractured at the 
base and his right arm broken in two places. The other, Charles Chelas, received some bniises 
across the back, and was cut about the face. Both were removed to the hospital at the mine 
and given every attention, but Budischie succumbed to his injuries on the 27th. He was a 
native of Austria. Chelas, who was a Greek, left the hospital cured on the 26th. 

The cable had only a few days before the accident occurred shown signs of wear ; no strands 
were gone, but the wires composing the strands were broken in places. Measurements had 
been taken for a new cable, though the old one was considered good for some time to come. 
The signal man is said to have given warning when the cable parted, but the men below stood 
looking at him and did not heed the warning. 

A Finlander named Jacob Lawrila, aged about 40, bad the toes of his left foot crushed on 
19th October by a lump of iron ore rolling down some ten feet and landing on his foot. The 
second toe required to be amputated. He was discharged from the mine hospital on 27th 
November. 

Andea Speziale, Italian, while walking on the railway track 16th I^ovember was hurt under 
the following circumstances : A locomotive engaged in switching cars to the incline got beyond 
the control of the engineer and struck a cable being raised, dragging it along the tnck. The 
cable struck Speziale on the left leg and broke it. On dlst December he was reported as 
able to walk about and recovering rapidly. 

John Wilkie of Rat Portage, about 24 years of age, was injured on 20th November. In 
getting out of the way of rolling rock he stopped a piece of ore which turned over and jammed 
his right leg, fracturing it. He made a good recovery. 

Stripping ore of its covering of soil is not usually attended with much risk, yet Phelas St. 
John, who was ens^aged in this work on 2nd December, suffered a double fracture of his right 
leg, apparently through his own carelessness or absence of mind. A boulder weighing about 
1,000 pounds was imbedded in the earth about six feet above the level at which St. John was 
working. He went up to pry it down with a bar when it began to roll, and instead of stepping 
hsck he stepped in front of the stone with the above result. 

While returning to work after dinner, 3rd December, and when about 20 feet from the din- 
iug hallf John Berthiaume, laborer, was struck in the face by a small piece of flying ore, the 
result of a blast at the mine. The blow destroyed his right eye and inflicted other severe 
injuries. 

The same day, Tony Yendome, Italian, was mucking ore, when a block of ore about 600 
pounds in weight slowly shifted its position some ten feet. Instead oi ^^Watv^ omV. o1 >i2cv^ "w^l > 
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as he might easily have done, Yendome is reported as having deliberately allowed the block to 
roll upon his foot, probably not realizing until too late that it would reach him. The result 
was a compound fracture of the leg. 

Manly W. Card was a powder man, and part of his b jsiness was to load holes drilled during 
the night so that they might be blasted iu the morning. On 19th December he had charged 
some holes with dynamite and after connecting the fuse, he sent his helper, Joseph Bemier, to 
tell the electrician to start the dynamo and come down to the pit with the lead wires so that he 
might fire the shot before 6 o'clock a.m. The electrician brought the wires, and strung them 
from the pit to the switch. Card connected them with the charge, the other end being con- 
nected with the switch by the electrician. Instead of coming out Card and Bemier remained 
in the pit after adjusting the wires and after the whistle blew, in the explosion which followed 
Card, who was evidently very close, was instantly killed. Bemier escaping unhurt. 

At the Masssy Station Coppsb Mine. 

At the Massey Station copper mine on 11th November, a miner named Antoine Mousseau 
fell out of a bucket while ascending the shaft and was instantly killed. He was mucking on the 
second level, and at noon instead of coming up by the ladder he and two others got into the 
bucket to nde up. About 40 feet up the shaft the bucket left the skids, and Mousseau either 
jumped or fell out, striking on the platform at the second level and then tumbling down the 
hole through which the busket passes. When reached he was dead. 

Of the other two men both got out of the bucket ; one slid down the skids to the first level* 
and the other climbed a ladder to safety. Both of them as well as the deceased were quite 
aware that it was against the rules to ride in the bucket, and the superintendent of the mine, 
Joseph Errington, fifteen minutes before the accident had warned Mousseau against breaking 
the rule. Notices were also posted threatening with discharge any miner who should indulge 
in the practice. 

Dr. R. H. Flaherty, coroner, Massey Station, conducted an inquest. The jury returned 
the following verdict. **The deceased Antoine Mousseau came to his death by accident^ fall- 
ing out of the bucket while ascending the shaft on the 13th day of November, 1901. We also 
find that the deceased alone was responsible for his own death as he was disobeying the rules of 
the Company by riding in the bucket. " 

At the Victoria Nickel Mines. 

Three accidents occurred to workmen in the employ of the Mond Nickel Company, Limited^ 
during the year, two of them at the mine and one at the smelting works. 

On 32 st August Albert Biatch was loading cars on the west stope. second level, working 
on a contract basis. He was cautioned by the foreman to keep away from the pile of ore until 
the drill maa on duty above had finished cleaning out preparatory to starting the drill. Match 
however resumed work before beine notified that it was safe to do so, and a rock rolled down 
from above and fractured his leg. 

James Tate, a laborer at the smelter, was unloading roasted ore from the dump car, 31st 
October, when the car becoming overbalanced capsized and threw him beneath it. His 
shoulder blade was injured, and he was otheririse more or less bruised. 

Dom!S^ While removing loose rock from the wall in the east stope of the second level, 15th Novem- 
ber, W. Sgoblom was injured by a premature explosion, losing two fingers of his right hand. 
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WORK WITH THE DIAMOND DRILLS. ^ 

The two diamond drills owned by the Government were in use during the whole of the 
year. Both machines were made by the Sullivan Machinery Company of Chicago, the larger 
of the two having a boring capacity of 1,200 or 1,500 feet, and the smaller a capacity of 600 
feet. The drills are of *' C " and "^B" size respectively, the diameter of the core taken out by 
the former being one inch and an eighth, and of the latter fifteen-sixteenths of an inch. Under 
the regulations governing the use of the drills, 35 per cent, of the actual cose of operations is 
borne by the Bureau of Mines. 

The " C " Drill. 

In January, 1900, the ** C " drill was procured by the Mattawin Iron Company to explore 
mining locations W 217 to 222 and the west half of 223 on the Mattawin iron range west of 
Port Arthur. It remained at work there until July, 1901, during which time four holes were 
put down as follows : No. 1, 623 feet ; No. 2, 1,000 feet ; No. 3, 502 feet ; No, 4, 684 feet ; 
total depth bored, 2,809 feet. The whole cost of the borings was $11,587.39, or (4.12 per foot ; 
the net cost (after deducting the Government's share, 35 per cent.), $2.67 per foot. In the 
gross cost is included $3,883.56 for 72.59 karats diamonds at $53.50 per karat, equal to $1.38 
per foot. The drilling was done mainly on what is known as Hill No. 8, on location W 218, 
and disclosed, especially in holes numbers 1 and 2, a good deal of iron ore, somewhat low in 
metallic contents. The rocks penetrated are described in the drill manager's reports as diorite, 
quartzite, granite, slate, jasper, etc. Considerable banded jasper and ore was met with, and 
owing to the hardness of the formations, progress was slow. 

On concluding work for the Mattawin Iron Company, the '* C " drill was engaged by 
Messrs. Mackenzie, Mann <& Co., and placed on mining location 138 £, situated on the Atik-okan 
iron rant^e. One hole only was put down on this property, the depth being 606 feet. Drilling 
was equally difficult on this location, the prevailing rocks reported by the manager being horn- 
blende schist, quartzite, actinolite schist, etc. At various depths iron ore was encountered, 
but too sulphurous to be of value. The total cost was $2,801.61, or $4.62 per foot, and the 
net cost $1,977.05, or $3.26 per foot. Wear and tear of diamonds amounted to $1,076.66, or 
$1.77 per foot. The work was finished here 30th November, 1901, and early in 1902 the drill 
was placed at the service of Mr. J. M. Clark, K.C., of Toronto, who ordered it to Steep Rock 
lake to be used on mining locations 857 to 873 X, owned by American capitalists. Hematite 
of excellent quality has been found in the drift in the neighf orhood of this lake, and hopes are 
entertained of locating workable bodies of ore by means of the drill. 

The ••S" Drill. 

The *'S" drill when purchased in 1900 was senc to a lead and zinc property on lot 7 in 
the eleventh concession of Lake township, in the county of Hastings, called the Katherine 
mine, owned by the British and Colonial Mining and Development Company, Limited, where 
one hole having a depth of 266 feet was put down on the vein. Nothing of value having been 
disclosed by the boring the company transferred the drill to the township of Gloucester, in 
the county of Carleton, where, on lot 8 in the fifth concession, indications of petroleum had 
been observed. One hole was bored on this lot and one some miles away, the depths being 
469 and 460 feet respectively. In both holes gas was struck in considerable volume at 413 feet . 
and 130 feet respectively in what was believed to be Utica shale, but no oil was obtained. In 
all, 1,195 feet were bored for this company at a gross cost of $1,417.46 ; net, $921.33. The 
total Ci)st per foot was $1.18, of which 3S cents was for diamonds, the net cost per foot being 
77 cents. 
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At the begmning of April 1901 the ** S *' drill went on to lote 22 and 23 in the twelfth con- 
cession of Brunei township, district of Munkoka, where Mr. George Paget and others had located 
a deposit of pyrrhotite carrying a percentage of nickel. Five holes were drilled having the fol- 
lowing depths, 112, 25, 28, 120 and 55 feet respectively ; total depth 340 feet. Copper, nickel 
and iron pyrites were reported by the drill manager as occurring in all the holes except number 
4. The total cost was (514. 12, or $1.51 per foot ; the net cost $334.18, or 98 cents per foot. 
Wear and tear of diamonds accounted for $106.09, or 31 cents per foot. 

From Brunei township the drill was forwarded to the Golden Star mine near Mine Centre 
in the district of Rainy River. The Canadian company which took over this property from an 
American concern had found the payable ore pretty well worked out from the upper levels, 
and were anxious to learn whether values could be found in depth or in ether portions 
of the vein. Eight holes in all, aggregating 1,001 feet wore sunk, the shortest being 44 feet in 
length, and the longest 260 feet. Most of the holes gave negative results, the most important 
being number 5, put down 519 feet north of the shaft, in which at a depth of 118 feet nine feet 
of quaitx was passed through diagonally, the width of the vein at this point being four feet 
three inches. Drilling at the Golden Star was hard work, the rocks being principally diorite 
and quartsite, with gravel peams in places which gave a good deal of trouble. The gross cost 
was $1926.02 or. $1.92 per foot, loss of diamonds amounting to 56 cents per foot. The net oost 
to the company was $1251.90 or $1.25 per foot. 

Coming east in September 1901 the drill was set to work on an iron ore prospect situated 
on lota 17 in the ninth and tenth concessions of Grattan township, county of Renfrew, in which 
the Canada Iron Furnace Company were interested. Two hundred and eighty feet of drilling in 
one hole was done here, and the prospects of finding ore in quantity not being deemed encour- 
aging, work was not further prosecuted. The gross cost was $870.87, equal to $3.11 per foot ; 
the net cost $566.08, or $2.02 per foot. The loss of diamonds amounted to $117.75, or 42 cents 
per foot. After going through 12 feet of surface drift, the drill pierced 56 feet of gneiss, from 
which point to the depth of 90 feet there was iron vein-matter mixed with hornblende ; from 90 
to 123 feet the formation was gneiss, and from 123 to 280 feet it was hornblende and granite 
mixed with a little iron and biotite in places. 

From about 25th November till Christmas the drill was employed by the Milton Pressed 
Brick Company, Limited, to test their clay deposits on lot 1 in the first concession of the town- 
ship of Esquesing, Halton county. One hole was put down, the depth of which was 460 feet. 
The manager's report states that from the surface to the depth of 364 feet the drill passed 
through **clay shale" suitable for brickmaking, from which point to the bottom of the hole 
the drill was in '* slate shale." These shales furnished easy drilling, 20 and 25 feet being made 
in the 10-hour shift without difficulty. As a consequence the cost was low, the whole work 
amounting to $330.83, or 72 cents per foot, while the net cost to the company was only 47 cents 
per foot. The wear of diamonds was a mere trifle, only $1.35 for the entire depth bored. 

R. A. Pyne, M.D., of Toronto, next employed the drill to explore a graphite property near 
Oliver's Ferry on the Rideau canal, situated on lot 21 in the sixth concession of North Elmsley 
in the county of Lanark. Here mining for graphite was carried on many years ago, a mill 
having been erected for treating the mineral in 1872, which remained in operation for some 
time. ' ^ Diamond drilling had also boon done on the deposit, but it was desired to make further 
ttplorations. Four holes were put down having a depth respectively of 130, 140, 64 and 100 
feet, a total of 434 feet. The borings showed the presence of a large quantity of graphite of 
good quality, together with bodies of mixed ore. The manager's record states that in No. 1 
prospect there was found 32 feet of graphite, the remainder of the hole being in altered granite. 

19 See deeoription of mill and process by J, Robb, Rep. But. \^M, igtp. ^,^. 
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In No. 2 prospect there was limestone and altered granite the full depth of the hole. No. 3 
prospect showed two feet of altered granite mixed with graphite, the remainder of the hole 
being in limestone. There was 80 feet of rich ore in No. 4 prospect, the rest being lean ore. 
The total cost of the drilling was $502.09, or $1.16 per foot ; the net cost $323.40, or 74 cents 
per foot. The wear of diamonds amounted to 16 cents per foot of drilling. 

SUMMABT OF BORINO OpSBATIOKS. 

The several operations carried on by the drills may be summed up as follows : 
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Mr. £. K. Roche is mechanical superintendent of the ** C" drill, and Mr. Oscar R. Smith 
of the *« S" drill. 
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SUMMER MINING SCHOOLS. 

BY W. L. GOODWIN. 

I haye the honor to submit the following report on the Summer Mining Classes oondaoted 
by Mr. M. B. Weekes, B.A.Sc., and myself during the year 1901. 

Itikerabt for the SSAaON. 

Leaving Kingston 28th Biay, I was joined at the Central Ontario Junction by Mr. 
Weekes, and on the following day we opened the class at Deloro. This class was con- 
tinued until 7th June, the last two days being employed by Mr. Weekes to complete the work, 
wbOe I drove to the Cordova Mines in Belmont township (about fifteen miles from Deloro) to 
open a class on 6th June. Mr. Weekes joined me on the 8th, and the class was closed on the 
evening of the 13th. We drove immediately to Marmora and took the Central Ontario Railway 
train next morning for Bancroft, arriving at noon. Here we collected enough sodalite for the 
remaining classes, and next day, 15th June, drove thirty-two miles to the Canada Corundum 
Company's mine near Combermere. 

About half way (20 miles from Bancroft) we stopped for dinner at Armstrong's Mills, where 
we were hospitably entertained by the Armstrongs. Their corundum property was at that date 
still in the market. 

The Craig corundum mine was reached at 6 p.m. and the class opened on Monday, 17th 
June, at 7 p.m. We closed this class on Friday, 21st June, and started for Copper Cliff at 6 
a.m. on Saturday 22nd, driving three miles to take the steamer Hudson to Barry's Bay on the 
Canada Atlantic Railway. 

Sunday was spent in Renfrew and we arrived in Sudbury at noon on Monday, 24th June. 
We drove to Copper Cliff and opened a class there on Tuesday, 25th. This class was closed 
Wednesday, 3rd July. 

The Canada Copper Company having kindly forwarded our baggage, we proceeded by track 
bicycle the same evening eight miles along the line of the Manitoulin and North Shore Railway 
to the Creighton mine, where a class was carried on for five days, closing on Tuesday, 9th July. 

Baggage having been transferred by cart, sent for the purpose by Capt. Travers of the Ger- 
trude mine, we walked two miles west along the line of the Manitoulin and North Shore Rail- 
way to the Grertrude mine, where a class was opened on 10th July and continued until the 15th. 

Captain Travers having sent our baggage on by cart, we talked six miles to Naughton 
station on the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and took train for Sudbury. Here Mr. 
Weekes remained while I went to Toronto on business which occupied me three days. 

On my return we proceeded to Victoria Mines, twenty-two miles from Sudbury on the Sault 
Ste. Marie branch of the C.P.R., reaching the smelter on the afternoon of Saturday, 20th July. 
We walked 2^ miles to the mining camp, sending baggage by cart, llie class was opened 
on Monday 22nd July. It was advertised for the preceding Saturday, but owing to miscarriage 
of part of the luggage we were unable to begin. The class at this mine was closed on Friday, 
26th July. 

Satuiday was spent in Sudbury and Copper Cliff assembling the luggage. The midnight 

train for Rat Portage was taken, and we arrived there Monday morning 29th July. Mr. T. R. 

Deacon, resident director of the Mikado mine, had made arrangements for us to go to the mine 

(forty miles distant) by the steamer Clipper^ so that we were able to continue the journey after 

an hour or two in Rat Portage. The class was opened that evening (Monday 29th July) and 

closed on Thursday evening 1st August. 

On Friday we returned to Rat Portage, and on 3rd August we took the Imperial Limited 
to Fort William, but found the C. P. R. steamer so crowded that we w^t« \xxaX>\^ \jc» ^<6\.\MisK>Ck% 
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Wt Itft Fort WillUm by the 0. P. R. steamer Manitooa on TueiMlay 6th August, and arrived 
in Hault Hte. Marie at midnight on Wednesday 7th August, too late to catch the boat for Michi- 
piooton Harbor. As the next boat connecting with the train for Helen mine did not leave oniil 
Saturday evening* we were obliged to spend the intervening days in Sault Ste. Marie. The 
time* was employed in visiting the works of the Lake Superior Power Company and associated 
cotn]NinioN. Miohipicoton Harbor was reached on 11th August by steamer Minnie M. The 
AlKotiia Central iiailway provided transportation r.o the Helen mine, twelve miles north, where 
a claM was l>egun on Monday 12th August, and carried on for four days. Mr. Weekes left for 
Toronto on Thursday 15th August, and I remained until Friday to complete the work. As the 
steamer did not leave Miohipicoton Harbor for Sault Ste. Marie until Sunday, I had a day to 
s|>am to visit the Grace mine, reached by a five-mile drive from the Mission, at the mouth of the 
Miohipicoton river. A sail boat carries the mail from the Harbor to the Mission, four miles east. 
1 reached Sault Ste. Marie in the morning and spent the day in futther inspection of the 
groat works being carried on there. The afternoon and evening were pleasantly spent with Mr. 
K. V. Clorguo and party on his steam launch, from which fine views of the canals, bridges, steel 
works, dnHlgOM, uto., wore obtained. I reached Kingston on 2l8t August by 8.S. Athabasca to 
Owen Bound, and C.P.R. to Toronto and Kingston, having been absent twelve weeks. Nine 
pUiHi^s wero visited and classes held for fifty* three days, with an aggregate attendance of 347 men. 
Alnuit 14,00() mineral specimens were distributed. Tne tot\l distance covered was at>oat 2,920 
miles. 

The wtirk of this summer being confined to the mining camps, it was necessary io hold the 
olasHS^M in the evenings. As it is difiloult to study minerals by artificial light, the classes were 
oalleii together as smtn as possible after tea, and carried on as long as dayh'ght lasted. Some 
work was done by lamplight and electric light. Wherever circumstances permitted, anotJier class 
was held for the night shift. In some camps the most suitable hour was found to be 7.30 a. m. 
In othtv oatn|H(, the hour selected was 4 p.m. or 3.30 p.m. It was found however that very 
few men working on the night shift could be tempted to do anything daring the day. The sleep 
during t ho hot summer days is not very refreshing, and in many oases is cut short by various 
disturbing i>%uses, 

Tho instruct ion given was essentially of the same character as in {ormer sommers, with the 
e\«Hkption (hat very little time was found for the short talk^on the principles of geology and vein 
fonnation whioh were formerly gi%*en. Stress was laid upon the minerals characteristic of the 
|>)a\Hk in \^hioh the olass was Wing held, and specimens collected on the spot were nsod as much 
as |>«^ssible. In this way an intert^iting KksI color was given to the work. 

\t Wlo^> are situate^l the mines of The l>madian lv^>ldfieids Limited, and The Atlas Arsenic 
lNMi\^>any iNV, A. Hui\gerforil« mai\agei''\. The fxMtner is pivducing gold and white arsenic from 
a HX^Aph^el ore. l>ie manager » Mr. T. Kirk«gaaivl« nK^nred us pleasantly and gave ns daring 
^\\ir wh^vle stay the K«v«|vit4^bty of a w^ll csMHiuc^ed mining camp. Tlie company has built a 
^N^iUio ha\K tast^f\dl>* %)es\|i[n<H) by the mansjeer. In this the class was held under the most 
<HNwf«^i1>a)^le onvnmstan%H^i 1>iis hall is UMsi f^v divine wi^ir»Kip and for varioos pablic meetings. 
T^e >\t^^Mals \>i t-he %sMn|^i\>- iHss>0\i*iik that they owe t>i> the men under them something more 
tWti the n\«^>^ iHiges ean\«Hl 1>^e oWe ^as hek) at T |vm. for aK««t two hoais eadi evening. 
TVev^ei^ ^h^v aM^^^ei) ^^etx^ n\«>*t^ me^'^hanK'cK ain) miners, and tlie sDnjority came with great 
W^Vw^t^' Thirty wex-ew joine^l the olasa TW %iaily arenuie iras twcnfy-ire. Books on 
»>W»e^hfcyy vi^^inm^K^y x^-ei^ )M^^\h)e«) f^Nr vsNn«^)iat»^>«i« and wei« ntied bj a nimibnr of the 
tJImJIW^ TW ami^ll^>ai^^ a>^^ val^te nnC the nx^tveralu >«teviti1&>c^ wer^ explained m ^Mvt addresses 
^ lh<^ ^l^^se ^ eiieh sesiwhN^^ >m i^^wmMes a» ea^<h >MiYH{^ w^a$ ideavtsftsd. Special attention was 
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p&id to mispickel ore and the products obtained from it. The treatment of this ore is bein^ carried 
on at Deloro with close attention to economy of labor and material. The best quality of white 
arsenic is being produced in the arsenic works. While at Deloro we collected and prepared 
enough mispickel specimens for the other places to be visited during the summer. Our stock of 
magnetite was also replenished from a deposit about a mile south of the arsenic works, where it 
was found mixed with pyrrhotite and a little chalcopyrite. 

The Belmont Gold Mine, Cordova. 

This property belonging to the Cordova Exploration Company is in Belmont township, and 
consists of ten quartz veins roughly parallel and fed by numerous off-shoots. The ore is free 
millinf^, thirty stamps being in u^e. The concentrates are treated by the cyanide proce«is. There 
are seven shafts and numerous levels. The pay roll showed 184 men. Arrangements are being 
made to bring compressed air by a pipe-line from the falls at Deer lake about two miles distant. 
About 800 horse power will be made available in this way. The ore from the various shafts is 
run to the mill by a system of horse trams, a horse drawing three or four cars. Buildings and 
mines are lighted by electricity. Accompanied by the manager, Mr. D. G Kerr, I spent parts 
of two days underground, and was pleased to see the large bodies of ore blocked out ready for 
Btoping, — enough to keep the stamps busy for several years. But development work is being 
pushed forward, by sinking, drifting, and opening up new prospects on the property. All this 
is in marked contrast with the unscientific way in which so many of our gold properties have 
been exploited. Mr. Kerr entered with enthusiasm into the plans for carrying on the class. 
We had the pleasure too of spending a very pleasant week in his house, and of accompanying 
him on a number of occasions to inspect new prospects being opened up. Thirty-two men 
attended the classes at 7 p.m. and 4 p.m. The average daily attendance was about twenty. 
At the Ledyard Mine near by, we collected samples of specular ore and pyrite for use in the 
classes. At Cordova Mines the calcite contains enough ferrous carbonate to cause it to become 
rusted in appearance when exposed to the weather. This was also noticed at Deloro, and at 
the Ledyard mine. At No. 7, Cordova Mines, galena is being found in small quantities, along 
with the more commonly occurring iron and copper pyrite. 

The Cordova camp is an example of what business-like but sympathetic management can do 
in giving tone to a body of men. As at Deloro, the management takes other aspects of the men's 
life into consideration besides the day's work. Comfortable houses, a foot-ball campus, a church, 
a clubhouse and a school house are among the things already provided or planned for. 

The Cbaio Corundum Mime. 

This is the property of the Canada Corundum Company, and is situated a short 
distance from the Madawaska river, about eight miles from the village of Corabermere. 
Barrjr's Bay on the Canada Atlantic is the nearest railway station, with which the steamer Hudson 
makes connections. Supplies are brought in and the corundum shipped by this route. The 
line of the Bancroft and Irondale Railway surveyed this summer passes close to the mine. In 
the absence of Mr. Bartlett, the manager, we were received by Mr. Reginald Instant, engineer 
in charge, and were put up comfortably in the company's offices. It was found impossible to 
get a room large enough for the attendance here. Although the mine employees numbered 
only fifty men, forty attended the classes, which were held at 7 p.m. and 7.30 a.m. The 
average attendance was about twenty-five, which overflowed from the small kitchen (the only place 
available for the class) to the steps outside. Many of the French employees were unable to read 
£nglish,and could not use the printed instructions for the determination of minerals. To 
these the specimens were given, and a viva voce description was found to awa^^t ^V\f^axv^%R^. 
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Here, as in other placet, some of the men inquired for names of books suitable for OARyiiig on 
their studies. 

Corundum concentrates are being produced here of high grade and excellent quality at the 
rate of about one and a half tons a day. The plant is small and will doubtless be extended or 
replaced as circumstances warrant. The appearance of the quarry is good, there being no ngns 
of decrease in the percentage of corundum. New benches arc being uncovered at lower levels. 

Canadiak Copper Compai^y, Copper Cliff. 

This place presents peculiar difficulties in the way of work of the kind undertaken by us. 
The men are largely Finns, Swedes, and other foreigners with little or no knowledge of Tfagliidi. 
The fifteen hundred employees are scattered over a wide area, they do a great deal of overtime , 
work, and there is very little chance of getting even a small body of them together with a 
common interest outside of their daily labor. This condition is being improved by the oiganiiation 
of lacrosse and other sports, and by the Gorringe Club, the idea for which was, I am informed, 
supplied by Mrs. McArthur, wife of the manager. In the clubhouse the members meet to 
read, play games, dance, and amuse themselves in any laudable way. Here we found convenient 
quarters for our classes, held at 7 p.m. and 4 p.m. The total attendance was forty, with a 
daily average of about twenty. 

The work at Copper Cliff is being pushed on with great energy, and extensions are oo rapid 
that it is hard to get men enough to carry them on. A week spent at Copper Cliff in the com- 
pany of Manager McArthur, Assistant Manager Turner, Captain Lawson, and Master Mechanic 
Campbell, convinces one of the great and growing importance of this the oldest of our nickel- 
copper industries, which now includes not only the works of the Canadian Copper Company, 
but the refining works of the Orford Company, where the matte of the former works is refined. 
Copper Cliff with its churches, schools, hospital and club may now be considered a mining town. 

The Creiohton Mine. 

Here we were welcomed by Mr. Norman Campbell, the engineer representing the Canadian 
Copper Company, owners. There are about 150 men employed developing the mine, building a 
rock house, laying tracks etc. Many of the men are Italians and other foreigners with little or 
no knowledge of English. The classes were held in the dining camp, where tables and seats 
were fitted up, the day shift attending at? p.m. and the night shift at 4 p.m. The total attend- 
ance was thirty- six, and the average daily attendance twenty-six. 

The ore body here promises well. Exploration by shafts, drifts and test pita show it to be 
of great extent. Considerable quantities of pentlandite were noticed mixed with the pyrrho- 
tite. Preparations were being made to ship ore by the Manitoulin and North Shore Railway to 
Copper Cliff. A three-way switch permits of the loading of three cars at once from the ore bins. 
The rock house is a good example of such structures. Houses for the miners are being zapidly 
put up, and there is every indication here of a permanent addition to the mining oampa of On- 
tario. 

This opportunity is taken of thanking the officials of the Canadian Copper Company at Cop- 
per Cliff and Creighton mine for many kindnesses, including transportation of luggage to Sodbory 
and a very pleasant ride on one of the company's engines. 

Lake Superior Power Company ; Gertrude Mine. 

The Gertrude mine is the property of the Liake Superior Power Company of Sanlt Ste. 
Marie, aad is a deposit of pyrrhotite with an unusually low proi)ortion of copper pyrite. The ore 
is thought to be suitable for the manufacture of ferro-nickel by the process now being elaborated 
3t Sault Ste. Marie. The mine is connected with Sudbury by the Manitoulin and North Shoro 
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railway, which was being ballasted at the time of our visits. Freight was being carried from 
Sadbary to the Creighton and Gertrude mine and ore was being sent to Sault Ste; Marie. 

About fifty men (mostly English speaking) are employeJ. The sleeping camp just being 
finished is a large frame building lathed and plastered inside. It contains sleeping rooms to be 
partitioned off into rooms for two beds each, a wash loom, bath room, and a large, airy and 
well-lighted recreation room. In the latter the classes were held at 7 p.m. and 4 p.m. The 
attendance was good — a total of forty- two and a daily average of about thirty. Thanks are due 
the Lake Superior Power Company and their representative, Capt. Thos. T ravers, for the hos- 
. pitality of the camp and for transportation of luggage. 

The rocks in the neighborhood of the Gertrude and Creighton mines are strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphides which weather readily. Green vitriol effloresces from the sides of test 
pits, and standing water in these aad other cavities is a more or less strong solution of it. Frogs 
snd beetles die quickly when immersed in it. In one pit water beetles were observed swimming 
ia an underground rivulet where it discharged its waters As soon as they by chance came in 
contact with the green vitriol solution, they wavered, turned, and swam back into the mouth of 
the rivulet. Many had failed to do this and were floating dead in the poisonous liquid. From 
a teat made with water from a pit at the Gertrude I judged that it contained between half a 
pound and a pound of green vitriol to the gallon. Evidently this solution, of which there is at 
present an abundant supply, could be used as a disinfectant, deodoriser for drains etc. 

MoND NiCKBL Company ; Victoria Minbs. 
At Victoria Mines Dr. Ludwig Mond is smelting the ore of a group of mines about three miles 
from the **8oo" branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The smelter, at which about 170 men are 
employed, is on the railway line twenty-two miles from Sudbury. The ore is conveyed from the 
mines to the r^t beds near the smelter by an aerial tramway, which carries 300 tons a day. We 
were shown through the smelter by Mr. Hiram Hixon, the manager, and then directed to the 
mines where the class was to be held. Notices had been previously posted through the kindness 
of Mr. Hixon. There are about 130 men employed at the mines, the majority being French. 
There is a well managed dining camp, but many of the men board in private houses. A con- 
liderable proportion of the French and some of the English employees live at the mines with 
their families. A school house is to be found here, which is also used as a recreation room and 
A place for religious and other mee.ings. The classes were held in this building at 7 p.m. and 
^ p.m. The attendance was not good, considering the number of men in the camp — a total of 
About thirty, with an average of about fifteen. 

Both development and mining work are being pushed on vigorously under the superintend- 

®Jice of Captain Hixon (brother of the manager). At his suggestion we visited the mine fron) 

^hich ore is being shipped at present. The shaft is down 300 feet, large quantities of ore are 

^boped out ready for hoisting, and driftins is being continued so as to keep development well 

^liead of present needs. The ore now being taken out is so pure that is found necessary to use 

^Hirty tons of rock a day to mix with it for flux. About one quarter of a mile wost of this shaft 

^% a prospecting shaft from which gocd ore has been taken. About two miles farther west are 

'^^tensive surface works in pyrite and pyrrhotite, the latter being apparently rather scattered. 

^^ ear this is the quartz vein from which is obtained the quartz used in lining parts of the 

rnaces. 

Mikado Gold Mine. 

Through the kindness of Mr. T. R. Deacon, the local director, and of l^Ir. N. MacMilian, 

^'^ne manager, we made our way comfortably to the Mikado Mine, and carried on the work of 

L« classes under the most favorable circumstances. The classes were held at 7 p.m. and 4 ^.tOL. 

5 m.- 
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in the dining camp, and were attended by forty men, with tvn average daily attendance of 
about twenty-eight. The nttn here are mo.^t-y Knt'lish, b:^it sevcinl Swedes and French attended 
the classes. On Thursday evening, 1st Aii^Ubt, a ecturc on ex| iosives wax ^Won at the close of 
the class work. Both the managei- and mine captain Mackenzie :i| oak in the wannest terms of 
the capability and thrift of the fine body of men gatlu reu here. A iar^c proportion are married 
and have their t.tmiliea with them at the camp. Rows oi coinfort.bl- log houses have been buih 
for their accommodation. About 60 men are employed. 

On Tuesday, July 3<)th, I visited the mine accomi)anicd by the manager and the mine 
captain. The shaft is down 1000 feet on the incline Good jmy oie haB been struck again after 
a considerable amount of work in lean ore. As usual, the strike of go^ d ore has been accom- 
panied by the appearance «)f bismuthinite. 

DEVELOPMENT AT SaULT StK. MaRIE. 

While waiting here for the boat to ^lichipicoton some time was spent in inspecting the 
works of till' Lake Su])erior Power Company and associated companies. Mr. Rhodin, the 
manM«4i'r of the C;aridian E'eotro Chemicnl W^orks, conducted us through these works, in which 
caustic sofJa and bleaching powder are being manufactured by an e'ectrical protess, common salt 
being the raw n j'terial. As both the s:i-t and the^lmestrmeCust^din making lime for the bleach) 
are obtJiii ed in Ont'irio, th s is an Ontario industry from the sta-t. A satura^-ed 8<^)lution of 
salt is dt?crmposed by the electric eurrei.t in such a way that the «-odium is deposited in a layer 
of mercury, while the chlorine is carried away by tubes to chamber.-* where it is absorbed by 
shiked lime ard thus forms chloride of lime or bleaching powder. By an ingenious device the 
sodium amalgam is brought into contai^t with fresh wa'er which is decomposed by the sodium 
wi<h the production of caustic :<oda and hydiojren. The :o.ut*on -i } he former is c nstantly 
bi'ing drawn off and boi?cd d(»wn until it solidities on coo'.ng "irhe product "a a very fine- 
looking crystalline caustic sndn. The me^hani -a! arr:ing«ments ^>r carrying the gas and solu- 
tions are so j.eifcct that the wh* le pnccss ^an l)e conducted Vy two men. The fac^-r}- siemed 
deserted, although the wi>rk was going on uninterruptedly. This .a one of the first applications 
of our water powers t"» electrochemical ind.istries, whch ajv advancing at such a rppid rate in 
all those countries of Kun pe in which watJr pi.. ':^rs ;iio av.uabl \ 

Ai'otl.er interesting dev. L^pnunt here ..i in ti o met,; ..ni^'.ra.' doj. rtment under the super- 
intniUs cy -f Mi. Sjiihted, wh » v.ith h s f ijenian jMr. \V GooKv^n, hhov.cd us the apimrarus 
tor manufacMjiing feim-ni.kv 1 and oU [»h •! di xi Ic fr .lu ?.3 i ri )tito. The ground ore is roasted 
in a F.i)Ai illy de.ised fuMiaco ir» whic'i witergi:. "s iis«>d 'o rnipj iy host. A sweet roast is ob- 
taiiieil, the sulphur bcintj reJ'iccd to n »t more tlm O.M pc: cent , and pro' -ably a great deal less. 
As his (»re contains no phosidi >ru5, the rer.ult .;: alJesci.jer ir:n oi\ crntiining a h'^h pcr- 
ee'-tage ot nickel. Tt id now mixed with a .iuial' p«rcentaL'. of ime and biiquetted, ready for 
the blast furnace. The briquettes are cii:n(\i -ut r.i] i 11\, the uhole process from start to finish 
being a mecl anica^ c ne. neees.ntatirg a uiiniuMUi l" ^ar liincj. 

The watev g;is is manufactured In a T jliwik f-i'U'i-.v, i].x first t Ix* erected on the conti- 
nent. This uieth' d of making gai is onl^ aboVit thee yoa's ..?d, aird is just Wginning to make 
it* way in iMirnjK', whvre it v.as devised. ' he improvop.i.n? >rici.;'o of an improved method of 
intrudncifg ^>.e air blast dciing th.e pirird of heating Th s !;i ccorumica! in two ways In 
the tii-st ]>Iaee it f?horte»s the tiTiie rep' red for heating (Ikj c* ke to the tomporatnrc at which 
it decompt se^ • t am with ihe productioi. of hydrogen and c-.ibon nuuioxide. In tlic second 
])l%ie J he caibon is bur» ed m< ..tly m; .jarbon va< Xide. -h ,: i/ivint': :, iai^e? amount of heat from 
the j-ame am amt of eoke than by ihe nldor proeeso, in whieir the jTreater pait of the carbon ii 
burned to carb- n monoxide. Thus time and coke are saved. The cost of manufacture is s(^ 
tsduee<l by this improveuient that wa'er gas can n >w Im u an uf net ured as a cheap fwL-^ 
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The sulphur dioxide formed during the roasting of the pyrrhntite is di-»8olvcd in water, po 
w to separate it from the gases with which it is mixed, as it c »me8 from the furnace. The dis- 
solution is effected by passing the gases up a tnll tower in. which they come into contict with a 
lari^e surface of water. The sulphurous acid is then hiiatedso as to diive off tlie aulphur dioxide, 
which is dried and condensed to a liquid by pro.s.r ire. It Is tlien in a condition suitable for 
trap sportHt ion or for use in various cheniicil manutacturo:;, e </., tlie manufacturo of silphuric 
acid by the Clemens Winkler process. Part >i it ,»J] be used ia the manufacture of bi-sulphite 
for the bisulphite pulp mill row ncaring completion. 

Al>out three-quarters of a mile west ef tl\e metal Hi rcfioal w >rks are the ste- 1 works, t!ie 
construction of which was going on rapid'y. The new power c\nal (iO.OUO h.p. ) is being biilt in 
this vi iiiity. This, added to the i?o,COO horsepower of t' e ^anal now in use, wdl sjpply power 
enough for th • development of a givat indutr al oily. 

Thr. ugh the kindness of Messrs. F. H. -nd E V. CI r/uf over) facility was given ft.r an 
ii.»])ec ion of the works. 

The Hklex Iron Mine. 

This is reached by the steamer Minnie Af., which makes three trips a week from Sault Ste. 
ilarie to Michipicnton Harl'oi-, where is situated the loading pier at which the stcanishij s of the 
Lake Superior Power Ciunpany's fleet receive their carg:)es (ab ut 2,5<) 1 tons each) of iron ore 
From this point a ride of twilve miles on the Algoma Cential l^ailway brought us tr the 
Helen mine. Here we were made comfc-tt^ible by Mr. Hamilton Liiidsay, the engineer 
in charge for the company, and Mr. E. O^ Little, manager- for the contractors, Messrs. 
Foley Bros , of St. P<»ul, Minn, (formevfy of Almonte, Out). The classes were held 
in the diulig camp »t 6 45 p ra. and 3 45 p m. The attendance was so large as to 
orercr wd the only room available. A number of men were unable to find places To 
these sets of specimens were given with su.'h instructij ns for their identification as were feas- 
ible. The total attendance was about fifty, with a daily average of about .thirty-five. There 
▼ere many inquiries about books for continuing the study of minerals and nnks. The mine 
employs about 400 men. 

The ore at the Helen Mine is a mixture of hematite and limonite with smaller quantities of 
g'ithite, turgite and siderite. It is being taken out by open mining on three benches The ore 
is blasted out partly by dynamite and partly by very large charges of black powder (from 70 to 
100 kegs have been used at a blast) prepared for by ' springing ' twenty foot h<dos by repeated 
•tnall charges of dynamite at the bottom. Enough ore is loosened up by one great blast to keep 
the steam shovel going for weeks. By this the ore is loaded directly into ore-cars for transpor- 
tation to crusher No. 2. In parts not accessible to the steam shovel, the ore is carried by a 
trolley hoist and by an incline hoist to No. 1 crusher. From the crushers it passes into ore 
bins whence it is loaded into steel ore cars for transportation to Michipicoton Harbor. It is 
vorth noting that the Algoma Central Railway, over which the ore is taken, has a first class 
foad bed, on which are laid the best of 85 lb. steel rails. It is somewhat of a surprise on land- 

• 

Uig on this north shore, 130 miles from the nearest town, to find a comfortable railway carriage 
*n which one is carried inland as smoothly as over the more travelled roads. About 180,000 
^D9 of ore had already been shipped. The present rate of shipment is about 2 500 tons a day. 
-*^eore is all taken out under contract by Messrs. Foley Bros., who are also contractors for 
building the Algoma Central Railway. 

The camp arrangements are excellent. The most inveterate grumbler could hardly find 
^fc with the results of the combined efforts of the obliging dining camp steward and chef, and 
^^^ small army of assistant**. Good sleeping quarters, recx^ObtVow TOom%^ ^xscAaxvX. ^^^ftr 
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supply, and a hospital with resident physician — these are things to be thankful for in the wilder- 
ness. 

Grace Gold Mine. 

There was time for a flying visit only to this mine, owned by the Algoma Commercial 
Company, and reached by sail boat from Michipicoton Uarbor to *'The Mission " at the mouth 
of Michipicoton River. Here I was met by Mr. P. N. Nissen, manager. A drive of five 
miles over a good road brought us to the mine. The vein is quartz, mineralized with iron and 
copper pyrites, mispickel, and a little pyrrhotite. The values extend into the schist which lies 
between the vein matter and the walls. The strike is northwest and the dip is nearly vertical. 
Samples taken in shaft No. 1, from the walls of the north drift (100 ft. level) were submitted to 
Mr. A. G. Burrows, of the. School of Mining, for examination, who reports as follows:— 
Sample 1 from hanging walls contains biotite, hornblende, and quartz mailing up the mHSs 
of the specimen, with ilmenite muscovite, calcite and orthoclase. Sample 2 from the foot 
wall contains quartz in large quantity, both finely and coarsely fractured ; biotite in abundance ; 
calcite and pyrite fairly abundant, and orthoclase. The ore assays well. A sample lot of 00 
tons has been run through the Kee^vatin Reduction Works. The results shows the ore to be 
free milling and to carry a hitJ^h value in gold. * 

The mine employs forty men, all engaged in development work, building, woodcutting, etc. 
The management is excellent ; and we notice with delight the absence of the stamp mill, which 
has so often ornamented gold prospects of Ontario while being developed. Sinking, drifting 
and stoping are being carried forward, and the milling stage of development will be reache 1 in 
due time. 

Notes and Observations. 

These classes have now been carried on for six years, the character of the work being varied 
more or less from year to year. The identi6cation of mineral specimens has however always 
formed the ground work of the instruction. Familiarity with minerals is the first step towards 
an intelligent understanding of rocks, vein matter, ore bodies and their origin and transforma- 
tions, and in fact of all the material to be observed and worked in prospecting, development and 
mining. The summer mining classes have thus in some degree made up fur the lack of instruc- 
tion in mineralogy and geology in our public schools and high schools. This summer's work 
has carried us from the extreme east to the extreme west of the Province, and the majority of 
the important mining camps have been visited. I have been impressed with the fact that 
Ontario has now a large mining population — a considerable number of men who have cast in 
their lot with the mineral industries of the Province, both as managers, foremen, etc., and as 
miners and workmen of other trades. The business requires men of intelligence, courage, and 
tenacity of purpose, and ability to endure discomfort and hardship with ouly that minimum of 
grumbling which is a man's privilege. Our mines are now pretty wtll supplied with men of 
this spirit. Drunkenness, dirt, and incompetency are excluded from the best camps. By 
careful weeding and generous cultivation, many managers have succeeded in getting around 
them a good class of men, and they find no difficulty in keeping them. 

The older mines, such as Deloro and Copper Cliff, have provided means of education and 
recreation, and such comforts of civilized life as are attainable. This broad view of the respon- 
sibilities of companies and managers is the rule, with few exceptions, in Ontario mining camps. 
In the newer camps, recreation halls, schools and hospitals are being built so soon as circum- 
stances warrant. 

The education of the children in our mining camps is a subject requiring serious considera- 
tion. In most cases these communities are so difierent from both the ordinary country school 
district and the incorporated town or village, that regulations under which things work quite 
MmooMy in the latter may be difficult of application in the former. In the miuint; camp, the 
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only tax-payer may be the company, and it would be difficult to organize the camp into a school 
district in the ordinary way. Companies are usually willing to go to considerable expense to 
build school houses, and pay the teachers ; but it seems hardly just that they should bear the 
burden alone. Any system of taxation would be difficult to apply, on account of the fact that 
the majority of the wage- earners are unmarried men, or men whose families are being educated 
at homes in other places. Then, too, there is a large floating population, mostly men of foreign 
birth and language, whom it would be practically impossible to tax. As to trustees,it is obvious 
that the companies themselves are the best trustees. Schools are likely to be better managed 
by them than by elected boards. These circumstances make the mining camp a special case for 
which, it would seem, there should be special provision made. 

In one camp visited there were over 100 children and no school. I am able to state from 
my own observation that there are large numbers of young men and boys in Ontario who cannot 
read or write. If children are allowed to grow up in our mining camps without schools, the 
number of these unfortunates is likely to be increased. Mining is a comparatively new industry 
in Ontario, and may be expected to give rise to many problems, industrial, political and educa- 
tional. The problem of schools for the children is one which has already emerged. 

In conclusion, I have to thank the Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk, Central Ontario, Canada 
.\tUntic and Algoma Central Railways for free transportation of excess luggage. 
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MICHIPICOTON MINING DIVISION. 

BY D. O. BOYD, INSPfcCTOK. 

I beg herewith to present the fifth annual report on the Michipicoton Mining Division. The 
office at Mlchipocoton River was opened on 23rd May, and continued open until 1st November. 

During this period 137 miner's licenses were issued, and 120 mining claims n^gistered. The 
total number of licenses issued during the year was 187, 50 being issued from Toronto. The 
claims registered numbered 164, ot which 44 were registered at Toronto while the office at 
Michipicoton River was closed. 

The amount of money forwarded to the 'Jr^asury Department from the office at Michipi-. 
cotoQ was $2,541, and the amount received at Toronto $2,8224.50, making a total of $5,365.50. 
Of this amount $1,870 was received for miner's licenses, $1,505 fees for additional mining claims. 
$470 for transfers of claims, and the balance, $1,520.50, was paid in on account of patent fees 
by licensees who had fulfilled the conditions required and desired to obtain patents for their 
claims. 

Compared with the figures for 1900, there is a decrease in the number of licenses issued of 
84, in the number of claims registered of 288, and in the total receipts of $1,300. These 
decreases are to be accounted for by the withdrawal from sale or lease for one year of a large 
part of territory comprised in the Division (with the exception of land within a radius of ten 
miles of Michipicoton Harlxmr and the land situate west of Dog River) by an Order-in-(k)uncil 
dated 29th April, on account of the land grant to the Algoma Central Railway Com^ any. This 
Order-in-Council left so small a portion of the Division open for exploration, that very few new 
prospectors entered the District. 

Helen Iron Mink. 

This mine was inspected 23rd October. The changes since the date of the last inspec- 
tion were very striking. The large amount of ore which had been removed had given the ore 
body a new appearance, and the pumping out of Boyer lake had lowered the water 25 feet. The 
pumping was done by a 14 inch centrifugal pump. The mine has been in operation since the 
last report, the ore which was taken out during the winter months being stocked. 

A double-tracked skipway has been erected from the ore body to the crusher, and the skips 
which were of 3J tons capacity were operated by a Webster, Camp and Lane double-drum hoist* 
geared to a 7o-h.p. engine, the diameter of the drums being 4 feet. The drilling was being 
done by air, a 12-drilI In^ersoll Sargent air compressor having been installed. Situated about 
one miie from the mine towards the Harbor a second crushing plant has been put up, consisting 
of a No. 8 Gates crusher, driven by a 125-h.p. engine, the steam for which is supplied by a 
125-h.p. water-tube boiler. 

No worif was being <lone underground at the time of inspection, although some had been 
done during the winter months. The tunnel mentioned in the former report had been driven 
an additional 28 feel in an easterly direction, the north branch 28 feet, and the south branch 56 
feet, t; e work being in orv*. Close to the mouth of the tunnel a shaft was sunk 5 feet by 8 feet 
in cross secti )n 100 feet derp, with drifts at the bottom, one running in a northeasterly direc- 
tion 24 feet, hikI one in a southwesterly direction 1G5 feet. The ore was being mined princi- 
pally in two pljicef:, one boiui; the cable pit whence the ore was conveyed to the crusher by the 
cableway ai d skipwiy. In order to hasten the output and handle the ore more economically a 
locomotive craue with a 70-foot boom was used to remove loaded skips to a hopper where the 
ore was dumped, fod into skips and hoisted to the crusher. 

At the other place the ore was blasted from a face of the ore body 120 feet high, loaded by 

a 65-ton Bucyrus steam sliovel into dump cars and hauled by locomotives to No. 2 crusher. The 

Average output for 24 hours was 2,000 tons. The total amount of or.- shipped from the Harbor 
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during the season to the 6rst of November was 2C9,«>05 tons. Of this amount 112,130 tons 
were shipped to Lake Erie ports, while ('6,91^5 went to Canadian ports (Midland and Haniilton). 

Messrs. Powell and Mitchell had tl;e contnict for mining until the 13th of June, when 
Messrs. Foley Bros, took charge of the operations, and put in Mr. K. A. Little as superinten- 
dent. Mr. Hamilton Lindsay C. E. was engineer represent ini^ the Lake Superior Power 
Company. 

The number of men employed was 500, of whom loO v.cre miners. 

Tui: FiiANCKs Mix p. 

The Frances property is .r uatcd on Paint l^ke and is boinj^ ilevclopcd by Tho Algoma 
Commercial Cumjmny. I inr>pe?t'^^d i' on 2lst June. At that lime a shaft had been runk seven 
feet by nine feet in cross rectioii, 95 feet deep. A Urge area had been explored by stripping and 
test pitting. The indications of iron wore very strong, but no large bo^lj' of ore had been dis- 
covered up t » that time. The niac-hincj. on the j>roperty was a Sullivan E diamond drill, the 
steam for which is supplied b5'a lo-h p up/ i'/ht boi or ; one Cooper single-drum, double engine, 
6-incli fipvciiJ h ist, one ■'oof)jr 20-h.p. locomotive boiler, and one No. 5 Cameron pump. The 
hoisting was done in a s;»(; i.J ^-t.n automatic dumping Cooper steel bucket. A mas' and 
boom Were us, d for a hoisting frame. 

Since the time? of inspeeiion I have been informed by ^Tv. W. R. Seelye, the rnponnten- 
dent who t/tx»k charge on 1st Jiine, that a drift was riin in a northerly direction from the bottom 
of the chaft 130 fef^t at right angles to the Foruiation, and one 20 feet in a southerly direction. 
A chamber was excavated at the bottom of the shaft for the diamond drill, and the fhaft sunk 
three feet deeper. 

Work will be continut^d all winter, diamond drilling, test pitting and tapping the contact. 
The number of men employed i^ 30. 

Tho principal buildings are an eating and cook camp, s^eep camp, warehouse, engine-house, 
office and stables. • 

The JosEi'HiNE Mine. 

The Josephine is situat'^d about 24 miku from the Harbour. The Algoma Central Rii'way 
iMwbeon graded to thiu property, the junction with the Helen mine branch be ng at the west 
€nd of Moon or Talbot lake. 

Capt. Williams was in charge of the work, consisting of diamond drilling, the results of 
which I did not learn. 

Ely Ikon' Clmms. 

On tho ilaim;: of the ir<ui r nge situ.tvd v.- est "f Iron l:k«', a yang of 20 men under the 
superintendence of M:-. Robert M'lrray have been engag. d in [)ros[>ectJng work. 

At t»ie ditie of my inappction. 2 *h Jure, the work done wa^.is follows : the **RHlph" drift, 
6 feet by 8 feet, had b xm run 20'* ft e< in a norJhvas-erly diieeti- n ; 75 feet fr-Mii the entrjwice 
of the drift a sh-.ft waj . -ink, G f v ^ by ' e< by 9 ree* deep. The ** McOue " drift, feet by 
8f»ctiu size had I), en vxin 128 re •' .u a ni it'iv/o tv^rl. diieotion. The '* Ralph " shaft which 
is 12 feet, by 8 feet in sei.li<»n, wa.v :, imK to a u')\ tV * ) /<) t,'i on the contact Ictween t' c irt-n 
fomaativon and gn enstono. Th 'Me 'ii-" slinft, (5 feet J\v 6 i; et in section, was ; unk to a 
^*?pth of 10 fv;et in the iion furi.,;vtio7J. .\b(»ir. 5' I'liet abov^. tlio ''R;.lph " drift, a drift was 
"•n 40 fv,et easterly. 

The above drifts v/er.; made in the Itmu formation, whijii consists of ult^.TUJite bands of 
<5liert and ir« m ore. A la' i<c area was trii^ped and test- pitied. At. tho time of my visit no large 
^y of ore had been discovered. 

Since my last report woik on this property has been earned on steadily by the A^Vsj^xsi"^ 
^nimercial Company. Mr. P. N. Nissen is superintendent, *wcid ^oa^yV WvOsj^s ^\s\\fc v\\ Shv^ 
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Grace Gold Mine. 
Mikado mine) captain. It was inspected on 12th October, and at that time the following 
machinery had been installed ; a Webster Camp and Lane, double-cylinder, friction drum- 
hoist, cylinders 8^ inches by 12 inches, diameter of drum 44 inches ; an Ingersoll- Sargent 
straight line class A, four-drill air compressor ; a six-inch Knowles vertical bucket plunger 
pump ; a Jcnokes special six-inch hoisting engine ; two locomotive boilers, one 45-h.p., and the 
other 36-h.p. 

Shaft No. 1 was sunk to a depth of 180 feet, being 4( feet by 9 feet in cross section inside 
the timbers. At 100 feet a level was made and drifts run, ^*A" drift in a southeasterly direction, 
a distance of 68 feet, and *'B" in a northwesterly direction, a distance of 98 feet. A sump 
was made at the 100-foot level with a capacity of 600 gaUons, the drainage being pumped to the 
surface by the Knowles pump. The hoisting is done in an automatic lock-steel skip with a 
c opacity of 1,500 pounds, with a j-inch steel wire cable, elevated by the large hoist. The 
skipway is provided with an extension leg, thus allowing the rock to be hoisted from the bottom 
while sinking is being carried on. A temporary head frame 14 feet high was used with a 
22-inch sheave wheel. 

Shaft No. 2 was sunk to a depth of 60 feet. In this shaft the rock was hoisted in a bucket 
by the Jenckes hoist. It is the intention of the superintendent to use this shaft for ventilation 
purposes, and ultimately to connect with the main shaft by B drift. 

The principal buildings consist of boiler roon^ 14 feet by 42 feet, hoist and compressor 
room^ 14 feet by 32 feet, both under the same roof and covered with corrugated sheet iron ; 
blacksmith shop 14 feet by 16 feet, dining-room 40 feet by 20 feet with kitchen attached, sleep 
camp 20 feet by 24 feet, two stories high with annex 16 feet by 18 feet, office and superinten- 
dent's residence. 

An average of 24 men were employed, of whom 12 were miners. 

Mining operations were greatly retarded by a fire which occurred during the early part of 
spnVig, when the shaft and engine house was burned and the machinery destroyed. Con- 
siderable time was lost before they could be replaced. 

The Zagloba Gold Claim. 

Work was recommenced on this claim and continued until 25th May, when the mine was 
closed down. 

Machinery was installed consisting of a 27-h.p. upright Jenckes boiler, a Jenckes duplex 
hoist, cylinders 6 inches by 8 inches, a No. 5 Cameron pump, a steam drill, and a 15-inch venti- 
lating fan. 

When I visited the property on 10th June the shaft had filled up with water to the first 
level. Mr. T. H. Murray, who was in charge, informed me that the shaft was sunk a further 
distance of 27 feet, making a total depth of 155 feet. At 145 feet a level was made, and drifts 
were run, one in a westerly direction a distance of 70 feet, and one easterly 23 feet. 

The Waterloo County Mining Syndicate, who are developing the property, are also interes— 
ted in the Michipicoton Falls water power. The work has closed down until the water power ii^* 
developed. 

On a bay off Dog lake about 6 miles southwest of Missanabie a gang of eight men undei^ 
Ross S. Cradd>ck have been engaged in prospecting some gold claims for the Algoma Commer — 
cial Company. 

The work was chiefly test- pitting and stripping. Eighteen pits had been sunk rangin ^si 
from five feet to 18 feet deep. The vein which has a course of north-northwest and soutls - 
southeast had been traced by these means a distance of about 1,300 feet. 

At the time of my visit on 26th September a shaft was being sunk, which was 6 feet l^ -^ 
feet and 26 feet deep. 
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On claim No. 1276, owned by C. £. Mnrtin of TituBville. Pa., situated about one mile south 
of Wawa lake, a shaft was sunk 7 feet by 9 feet, 19 feet deep. The vein is a wide one, the 
titles of the shaft showing all quartz. Mr. W. A. Stowell was in charge. Data of inspecjtion 
12th October. 

On claim *'Peru " No. 336, owned by Robert Hush of Echo Bay, two men were working 
all season. During this time the shaft was sunk to a depth of 20 feet, and a drift 7 feet by 8 
feet was run a distance of 24 feet. 

The Manxman Gold Mining Company started a gang at work on a group of claims situated 
four miles east of the Mission. Work will be carried on all winter. 

Other claims were visited, but the work done was not of sufficient importance to be noted 
here. 

Appended is a list of licensees, place of residence, number of license, and number of claims 
(if any) registered during the year. Where not otherwise indicated the licensees are residents 
of Ontario. Claims marked with an asterisk (*) are in dispute. 



Name. 



Residence. 



AboU, J 

Andre, G 

Armstrong, H . . . . 
Armstrong, W. .1 

Bacon, B. T 

Bain, W 

Barton, F 

Barton, S 

Baoldv, W. J 

Beebe; W. D . . . 
Blackinton, A. B 

Bole, B. P 

Boyer, B 

Bradford, F. E... 
Brotherton, O. H. 

Brown, A. F 

Brown, Jane 

Buckley, H 

Bnrgefls, D 

Bntterfield, G. S . 

Charlebois, F 

Chitty, A. H 

Clark, E. D 

Clergue, B. J . . . 
Clergue, E V . . . 

Clergue, F. H 

Cle^e, Gertrude 
Clergue, Helen . . . 

Clergue, J. H 

Cochrane, R. B... 

Conmeyer, N 

Culbert, D.S 

I^vidfcon, J 

I^via, J 

BeHaes, N. G 

Bjckaon, J. L 

5»on, J. J. T 

BouglM, J. W . . . 

S?^y» I4 

iJ*»ney, M .. .. 

^Ie,J. P 

Wle, Kate 

^cie,J. G 

I^, Margie . . . 





Toronto 

Michipicoton River . . 
Michipicoton River . . 

Guelph 

Chicago, 111 

Toronto 

Michipicoton Harbor 

S. S. Marie 

Wawa 

Ploasantville, Pa 

Michipicoton River . 

Cleveland, Ohio 

S. S. Marie 

Michipicoton Harbor 

Port Arthur 

Michipicoton River . 
Michipicoton River . . 

S. S. Marie 

Michipicoton River.. . 

S. S. Marie 

Wawa 

S. S. Marie 

Guelph 

S. S. Mario 

S. S. Marie 



No. of 
License. 



Claims. 



S. S. Marie 

Bangor, Maine 

Bangor, Maine 

Bangor, Maine 

S. S. Marie 

Wawa 

Wawa 

Ottawa 

Wawa 

Marquette, Mich . . . , 
Michipicoton Harbor 

Wawa 

S. S. Marie 

Michipicoton Harbor 

Wawa 

Wawa 

Wawa 

Michipicoton River . 
Michipicoton River , 



1040 
1073 
1149 
1174 
1092 
1016 
1025 
1128 

993 
1053 
1126 
1093 
1121 
1000 
1082 
1140 
1103 
1169 
1003 
1044 

995 
1153 
1151 
1109 
1062 



1066 
1163 
1161 
1110 
1060 

984 
1033 
1116 

989 
1013 
1101 
1052 
1099 
1006 
1125 
1011 

999 
10^ 

^%2 



1201. 



1221, 1-226. 

1199. 
1-256. 
1187, 1314. 



1217. 
1212. 
1312. 

1161, 1166, lU;, 1168, 1195. 

1284. 

*1206. 

1216, 1248, 1268. 



1169, 1170, 1171, 1172, 1173, 
1174, 1175, 1176, 1177. 1178, 
1179, 1180, 1181, 1182, 1183, 
1214, 1225. 



1264. 



1-2.^4. 

12.^3. 

•1320. 



1246. 
1299. 

1304. 

1186, 1198. 
1258. 



\ 
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No 



Name. 



Dunn, Mi's. M 

Riev, M. C 

K<ley, R. W 

Ely, A. C 

Everett, W 

EvanB, R. B 

Fay, J 

Fleming, S. E 

Francis, (r. F 

<'jienmiell,L. J 

Cieorgi, J 

(fih-son, A 

(»o<l()n, A 

Oodon, EHhc 

Oodon, J 

(iod(»n, N 

( iodon, T 

Goodwin, W. I> 

Orav, A. N 

(irover, M. B 

fhielpii Mg. & Dev. Co., I. id 

Hall. W .* 

Hamilton, H. C 

Hamlin, F 

Hamwell, A. N 

Harrison, (rracc 

Harrison, W. L 

Holhrook, H. H 

Holhrook, L. J 

Hoyr. J. H 

Hunt, J 

Husson, \V 

Irving, jr., T. C 

Johnes, E. U 

Johnston, E. J 

KfMMian, C 

K<niHi('. O 

KimLall, W 

Kitclieiior, B 

Krcismann, R. O .. . . . 

LiibcUe, tl 

Liicomlx!, A 

Laird, W. H 

T-rfiuzon, A 

liawlor, J. A 

Jjoftoniorc!, L 

Leg're, ( '. H 



Residence. 



Loggc, J 



Lemieux. M 

Lewis, V 

Lewis, F. S 

Tx^wiw. \V. H 

Madge, P 

ManxPiJin M;;. (';>.. Ltd 

Martin. C K 

Mav, E 

M-'.y, .7:111" 

\icrriok, ^^'. (' 

Micliaoi, Ad;; L 

Michii)i<'oicm I>«•^■. ('d . 

M«>ns;urat, N S 

Moirision, E 

Murri-Jsc.'iu. A J 
MuriMV. W. 1» 

Mcr'iif, \v 

M('I)<)ijgaIl. .7 

McDoui^all, T^ 

Mcl)i.vii,'all. W. TC 

A;/;()i]Iivray. W 

MvF\!i\\ A. A 



I 



S. S. Marie 

OtUvwa 

M^ehii>icot(m Harbor 

Chicago, 111 

S. S. Marie, Mich . . . 

Michipicoton Harbor 

Marquette, Mich . . . . 

S. S. Marie 

I'akenhara 

Forth 

Michipicjton River . . 

•*:?. S. Marie 

Missanabie 

Ste. Anne Pirade 

Missa liable 

Missanabie 

Mi.<)<^nabie 

Michipicoton HarlM>r 

Woodstock 

Wawa . 

(ruelph 

S. S. Marie 

S S. Marie 

Chicago, 111 

8. S. Marie .. .^. .-. . 
New Yorks N.Y .... 
New York, N.Y 

V.'^awa 

Watford 

Cleveland, Ohio .... 
Michipicoton River . 

(Tuelpn 

Toronto 

New York, N.Y .... 
S. S. Marie, Mich . . . 
Michipicoton River . 

Berlin . 

Mi<'hi}>ic(>ton River . 
Michipicoton River.. 
Mirhipicoton River . . 
Michii)ii",ton River. 

W.iMa 

\< w Yoik. N.Y .... 

S. S. Mario 

Michipiroton River.. 

Mi.>HanaV»ie 

<ianan">(]ue 

(i!»n;m(>q\'»' 

Wawa 

Mi.hini- «■ • n River . . 

Phil. 1-1: l.:;i. Ra 

TMmiu", Muih 

'i'hunios Road 

s. s yh'\'v 

"'tu-vill..'. I'a .... 
M ivhipi.oJoii I' I \ r . . 
.\Ii-!r!lM<- .1 .'I II.NTi 

(Irvi.laTrl Chi > 

S S .\:;ii'i.' • 

\" iiliii.ji- V -M Riv. r . , 
( .h.'M'l.M!!!. (.!"..' 

Miclii] i-'i»? n Harl.' '• 

■* i*^ .>■■ ■■■ ■. 

\ lev*' ,.1 I, V 1 ;'.» 

I I iith, ^'ml■. , 

S S. Mari<.'. .\T'ch 

NN'hilc Riv(n- 

White River. ...!.... 

i/ii'i\\a 

S. S Mn!i<- 



No. of 
License. 


Claims. 


11J2 


1301, 1302. 


:ii2 


1232. 


1113 


1231, 1234. 


J(H7 




1107 


1294. 


1 080 


1266, 1309. 


1018 




1136 




1118 




10r)8 


1255. 


1 102 


1227, 1275. 


10.">7 


1243, 1244, 1245. 


Ir.T) 


*1210. 


10<)7 


*1207. 


1037 


*1209. 


io3ei 


♦1208. 


10S4 


•1204. 


1081 


1190. 


1138 




10i>() 


1222, 1263. 


1173 




1003 




llOo 


1291, 1310. 


1147 


1290. 


11 .M 


1251, 1269. 


1102 i 




1148 . 




1132 


*1318, *1321. 


11.33 


*1317, *1319. 


1012 




1123 


1296. 


1 152 


1-200. 


1145 


1261, 1311. 


1042 




1108 


1293. 


1130 


1316. 


lo:;8 


1160. 


10.-.) 


1260. 


1100 




1110 


13«)6. 


1022 




1124 


13(K). 


MMO ! 




1(105 




1070 




1027 


1273. 


1170 


1237. 


nil 


123S, 1313. 


li»72 


1253. 


lloi 


1307. 


IKU 




lo.-il 




007 




10:7 


1220, 1240, 1241, 1.T22 


ivjss; 


1::7(>. 


H'Jl 


1 i JS. 


1 ''..•; 


12:17. 


1 •■;■■.') 




I'M 




UHiT 




l'»04 




"HUS 




1023 




lOSO 




l'>74 ' 


• 


1 KV) 


12JM. 


1 1 07 




|::|*)S 




1113 


1230. 12.3(>. 


\0l<» 


. 
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Xiime. 



McKeehan, H. H 

MoLean, A 

McLean, J. R 

McMillan, E 

McNeil, E. VV 

McRae, P. J 

Nelson, J. D 

Ni^wn, V. X 

Parks. Emilv H 

Parks, (i. F* 

Peck, A. L 

Perrv F L 

Perry, R. I 

•Pettit, R 

Pinze, A 

Pin7^. J 

Pokorney. L. O 

Pol, B.: 

Pol, J 

Pononish, A 

Premier Ciold Co., Limited 

Preneveau, O 

Quarters. N 

Ralph, .M 

Rankin, E 

Reed. G 

Rogers, G. H 

Roth.F 

Rothwhild. H. J. M 

Rush. R 

Sage, M 

Schafer, E.J 

Beaver, J 

^onl, J. L ^ 

Seneca Gold Mg. Co., Ltd 

Se5'mour, W. L 

Shepparcl. A. A 

'Shipley, H. F 

Simpson, N 

Sjostedt, E A 

Smith, R. H 

Spencer, V> 

Stnne. R 

StrihlinK, F. W 

Stnitheni. W 

SuthfTland, J. O 

Talhot, H. R 

Taylor, G. H 

TavW.TI. H 

TwrP. .T. H 

ThiUiult, X 

Thompson, C 

Thonipw^n, R 

Tohin, ir.. J 

Todrl. .T. A 

Touchett«, J 

Tr»!niKley, J 

^an Event. J. R . 

Van«.ickle. W. B 

ITall, A 

H'arren. S 

^arrl. Venia A 

ITarrl, W 

ITheeler. C. P . : 

White<«k, \V 

ITiWe. J. A 

iVilniott. A. B 

Womlwanl, W . ' 

Wiorthington, C. P 

Touokin, F. 



Residence. 



( 'leveland, Ohio 

Wawa 

S. S. Marie 

Vlichipicoton River 

Toronto 

Detour, Mich 

Michipicoton Harlxir 
Michipicoton Harbor 

St. Catharines 

S. S. Marie 

Lowell, Mich 

!^ridgeport, Conn 

Bridgeport, Conn 

S. S. Marie 

Riviere Quelle, Que.. 

Misaanabie 

Kuntsville 

'»angor, Maine 

I !angor, Maine 

White River 

St. Thomas 

Missanabie 

NFarquett*, Mich 

1 Miluth, Minn 

Marquette, Mich 

Michipicoton River. . . 

' )ttawa 

f leveland, Ohio 

Wawa 

Echo Bay 

Michipicoton Harbor , 
Michipicoton River. . , 

.^. S. Mario 

'^.rantford 

Welland 

• 'hicajiro. III , 

S. S. Marie 

Michipicoton Harbor 

S. S. Marie 

S. S. ManV 

Michipicoton Harlxir 

Brantiord 

S. S. Mario 

S. S. Mario 

S. S. Marie 

S. S. Marie 

l>ayton, Ohio 

Michipicoton Harbor 
S. S. Marie, Mich.. . . 

S. S. Marie 

Wawa 

Michipicoton River. . 

S. S. Marie 

Marquette, Mich . . . , 

Titusville. Pa 

''lissanabie 

Michipicoton Harbor 
"^liirquette, Mich ... 

I.vnden 

S.x^inaw, Mich 

S. S. Marie 

Vlciuiivntville, Pa 

'^leasantville. Pa. . . . 

Chicago. Ill 

Wawa 

S. S. Marie 

S. S. Marie 

Michipicoton Harbor 

S. S. Marie 

Jacknon, Afich 



No. of 
License. 



Claims. 



1075 






998 






1085 






1059 






1017 






1055 






KK)1 
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1164, 1166, 


1167, 1168. 
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1213, 1265, 


1308. 
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1298. 
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1189. 
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1137 






1157 


1286. 




1028 


1196, 1282. 
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1219, 1224, 


1249, 1267, 1288 


1154 


12i>2, 1270. 
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1105 
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1067 
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1242. 





1129 
1158 
1014 
1087 
094 
11.^-) 
H»96 
1043 
1083 
1156 
10.34 
1041 
1090 
1143 
KK)5 
1032 
U27 
VV5V^ 
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12S7. 

1278, 1279, 1280, 1281. 
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' 1250, 1272, 1289. 
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PROVINCIAL ASSAY OFFICE. 

BY J. WALTER WELL«», B.SC. 

This office was opened in July 1898 by the Bureau of Mines with the view of encouragioj 

prospecting and exploratory development of mineral lands in Ontario. It off«5rs to prospectoi 

and owners of mineral lands an opportunity of securing reliable assays, analyses and other teid 

of ore samples at a nominal cost, the fees charged being on a scale large enough only to prevei 

abuse of the privileges. That prospectors and mining men appreciate the usefulness of 

public testing laboratory may be judged from the following yearly records of determinations mi^ 

at the Assay Office : 

1898 (6 mos.) 1899. 1900. 190 

Assays and analyses 406 1,651 2,215 8,9< 

Identifications, qualitative examinations, etc. . 45 304 187 41 

The office is located in Belleville under agreement with the city council, by which thelatt 

undertakes to provide suitable quarters. It occupies two flats at No. 24 Victoria Avenue, il 

ground floor being divided into(l) office,(2) sample room for storing pulp and rough ore samph 

(3) crushing and store-room, containing crushing machinery, supplies, etc The second flat 

divided into (1) analytical room, (2) assay room, (3) balance room. An outhouse is used f 

storing gasoline underground. There is at present no extra space and two more rooms could 

utilized to advantage. 

Functions op the Office. 

The work of the office during 1901 included the following services performed" directly i 
the Bureau of Mines : 

1. Issuing laboratory reports (assays and analyses, etc.) of samples sent in by Govei 
ment geologists and survey parties exploring the unsurveyed portions of northern and westc 
Ontario. Theee reports are published in the annual report of the Bureau of Mines when 
sufficient interc st to the general public. Many samples are received through the head ofii 
sent in by private parties and reports are sent and charged to the Bureau of Mines. 

2. Issuing check analyses of iron ores raised and smelted in Ontario, on which it is p 
posed to claim the bounty provided by the Iron Mining Fund. 

3. Doing general laboratory work for a repoit by the Bureau of Mines on the peat Indus 
in Ontario, including tests of various raw and briquetted peats for fuel purposes. 

4. A report on the Arsenic Industry, with special reference to the deposits of arseni 

pyrites in eastern Ontario as a future source of supply. This report is included in the presi 
volume. 

5. Collecting ore samples from eastern Ontario for the Government exhibit at the F 
American Exposition held in Buffalo, N.Y., during 1901. 

The following services have been performed during the year for prospectors and pari 
engaged in mining or developing ore bodies in Ontario : 

1. Issuing laboratory reports consisting of assays, analyses, qualitative examinatic 
identifications or reports as to probable commercial value of minerals. These reports are char] 
for at actual cost accordinja; to a scale of fees approved by the Director of the Bureau 
Mmes, and are entirely the property of parties ordering the tests and paying the fees. W] 
this is a public laboratory, custom work is done for private parties, and such reports cannot 
issued other than to the parties ordering them on payment of the prescribed charges. Pul] 
samples sent in by private parties is held for reference by the sender only or subject to 
written order. The same rule holds good in the case of laboratory reports. 

2. Acting as an information agency and answering as far as possible inquiries from owi 
of winenl lands as to market prices, uses and purchasers of minerals and raw ores. 
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thousand six hundred and twenty-two letters were sent out, many of which weie in response to 
requests fur such information. Inquiries from dealers, investors and manufacturers using raw 
ores for information rej^arding minerals found in Ontario are published in the monthly 
office bulletin. 

3'. Making check determinations, and also doing umpire work in case of disputes as to 
Dorrect values contained in samples. In most cases the differences were found to be due to 
different methods of sampling, rather than to errors on the part of the assayer or chemist whose 
report was disputed. 

4. Issuing free of charge a monthly official bulletin containing monthly laboratory report, 
oquiries of general interest and notes on minerals coming into demand. This bulletin 
s sent to any person interested in mining in Ontario, and is reproduced in whole or part by 
lewspapers in Ontario and mining journals in Canada, the United States and Great Britain, 
rhe following minerals which have recently come into mpre important commercial use have* 
»een described in the monthly bulletins, and information given regarding uses, market, etc. 

(a) Iron pyrites, which is distributed throughout the iron regions of Ontario and is rising 
a commercial va ue owing to its more extensive use in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, sul- 
phites employed in bleaching wood-pulp and paper, and the various salts in which ^sulphur is a 
ouatituent. 

(6) Molybdenite or sulphide of molybdenum, which is coming into vogue as an alloy with 
tee\ as well as in making various commercial chemicals. 

(c) Platinum, which is going up in value on account of increased consumption in many 
nes. 

(fi) Monazite sand, containing the rare earths such as zirconium, cerium, thorium, etc., 
»veral of which are used in the manufacture of the Auer and Welsbach mantles employed in 
candescent hbb lighting. 

This method of keeping the prospectors in touch with various changes in metallurgy and 
les of minerals is appreciated. Many inquiries have been answered and samples of minerals 
lining into use were sent to prospectors in response to requests for full infonnation. 

5. Samples of commercial economic minerals have been distributed to bona fide prospectors 
id interested parties who were in doubt as to the characteristics of certain ores and wishi d 
km pies for comparison. Eighty four such samples were distributed throughout Ontario in 
iswer to this demand during the year. 

Laboratory Determinations for the Year. 

The following tabular statement shows the laboratory determinations in detail made during 
te year, each being checked off by a duplicate (to avoid errors) before issuing certificates. 

ASSAYS. 



Determination. 



For the 
Bureau. 



I 



old (fire assay) 

old (amalgamatioD assay) 
ilver (fire assay) 



lekel 
laiinom 
iBe 



»batt 
Md . 



Totals. 




\ 



84 

6 
22 
16 
10 

4 

1 

7 



2 

7 

1<» i 



a7o 
1 

239 

111 

86 

6 

4 



Total. 



404 

7 

261 

126 

46 

9 

6 



6 


18 








8 


6 


3 


10 


^ Tl^ 


V ^s»fc 
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ANALYSES 



DeterminitioD. 



Silioft 

Sulphur ..... 
Phoflphoms . 
Titaninm ... 
Metallic iron 
Mov'sture 



Volatile comba<<tible 

Fixed oarboD 

A«h 

Alumina 

Ferric oxide ....... 

Anenic 



Lime 

Mninievia 

Alkalies 

MiecelJaneouM 



Totals 



Fortho 
Bureau . 



Forthc» 
public. 



T«tal. 



20 

161 

37 

:«) 

01 

312 

203 

147 

148 

4 

3 

r> 

9 

4 
o 

502 




30 
fi2 
17 
20 
90 
11 
4 

n 

5 

It; 

9 
8 

in 

14 

1 

5C 



60 
213 

54 

50 
151 
323 
206 
V>8 
153 

20 

12 
o 

25 

IR 

3 

618 



355 ; 2,063 



Total number of samples received for assay, tic 1050 

Total assays SSij 

analytical detenninations : 20*;** 

identifications and (jualitative examinations 487 



(i 



ti 



Total laboratory determinations ^48G 

A comparison with the results of the laboratory work for U*01 with 1900 shows a falliii^ 
oflf in gold, silver, copper and nickeK and an increase in iron ores, in prospecting for which ther 
is now much activity, particularly in northwestern Ontario. 

Limestones are receiving considerable attention due to the starting of the beet-sugar iia 
dustry in this Province. Marls and clays are also in demand for making Portland cement, an 
the laboratory report for 1902 will doubtless show considerable increase in this line. 



Laboratory Methods Employed. 

The laboratory is eijuippcd for the following determinaticms : — 

Gold and Silver : by fire a«8ay, and by bottle amalgamaticm to test the free-milling qualit" 
of gold ores. 

Copper : by electrolytic and cyanide titration methods, the latter on pure copper ores onlj 

Nickel : by electrolytic and cyanide titration methods. 

Lead : by fire assay for rich ores and molybdate titration for lean ores. 

Manganese : by standard methods as employe! by iron smelters 

Metallic iron : by bichromate and permanganate methods using stannous chloride as 
reductor. 

Sulphur : by weighing as barium sulphate for iron ores. By Gladding's method for sulphu 
in pyrite and pyrrhotite. 

Phosphorus : by precipitating with ammonium molybdate, weighing directly, or tit ratio 
with potassium permanganate, with metallic zinc as reductor ; also by Handy *s method. 

Titanium : weighing as dioxide. 

Lime : titration with potassium permanganate for limestones and marls ; weighing as 03 
ide in rock -analyses. 
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All other determinations by standard methods. All determinations except those requiring 
an impalpable powder are done oa lOO-mesh pulp at ordinary temperatures without being pre- 
Tiously dried unless stated otherwise in the certificate. Raw ore carrying water to such an ex- 
tent as to prevent grinding is dried at 110", and report is made both on the basis of dried ore 
and on the ore in natural state as received. 

A standard sample of pulped iron ore analyzed in this laboratory was sent to six diff- 
erent cheiuits during the year, and the results for metallic iron as reported show that all 
practically obtained the same results, thout^h the methods used were not uniform. 

Standard samples of iron ore and marl have been prepared for analysis, and a portion of 
each sample for analysis together with a copy (»f complete analysis as made in this laboratory 
will be sent free of charge to any Canadian chemist <*n condition that the results as obtained 
by each chemist will be reported to this oftico. 

Two laboratory assistants are employed. Messrs. W. B. Jameson and A. G. Burrows, stud- 
ents Tr m Knigstcm School of Mines acted as tii-st assistant for separate portions of the year. 
Both are at present finishing their course <«f studies. 

Laboratory fees amounting to $130.40 for identifications, etc., and 8^^92.75 for assays, etc., 
total $1,123 15, were collected during the year and remitted to head otfice. While the charges 
are nominal, no report can be issued till they are paid. No charges are made for identifications 
and qualitative examinations on samples brought to the office by parties desiring such reports. 

Shipping bags and mailing envelopes addressed to the Assay office are supplied free of 
charge to prospectors and parties wishing; assajs. 
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MINING LAND AGENCIES. 

At three convenient points in the mining diatricts of Ontario, where a great deal of the 
land is still the property of the Crown, namely, at Sudbury, Massey Station and Bat Poitatai 
agencies are maintained by the Department of Crown Lands for the purpose of faoilitadqg file 
transaction of business between the Department and persons interested in mining, pftrluaUri^ 
those who wish to take up Cruwn mineral lands. The agents at these points are famiihed 
with district and township maps, with books of record containing practically a traoaoript of the 
entries in the Department at Toronto affecting the title of individual lots, with report! of the 
Bureau of Mines, blank forms of all kinds, etc. Prospectors and others are free to ^^^"■™* 
these maps and records, and no charge is made for the agent's serviceb, except the Bniatl fee 
customary when affidavits are taken. A prospector who wishes to look for mineral in any 
region included in one of these agencies can ascertain before setting out what landa in the 
locality have been taken up, and if he makes a discovery can have his application for tl&e lud 
at once sent on by the agent to the Department at Toronto. 

Following are reports by the agents at the above-named places concerning the working 
of their respective offices during the year 1901 : 

Rat Portage Aoknc^y. 

Mr. L. C. Charlesworth, the Mining Lands Agent at Rat Portage, writes under date (i 
24th February, 1902 : I beg to submit the following short account of the work done at the 
Mining Lands Agency here during the past year, with a little information also aa to the mining 
work being done in this vicinity. 

There was not a great deal of activity in taking up mining lands in the region around Like 
of the Woods during 1901, and although a considerable number of applications were dealt with 
here, many of them were for agricultural lands. A number of maps were distributed both to 
prospectors for mineral and to those seeking farm lands, and information was furnished to nuny 
inquirers. The amount of money forwarded to the Department during the year wis 
82,175.26. 

The early part of the year showed less mining work going on in the vicinity of Lake of the 
Woods than for some time previously, but during the summer the Regina mine was reopened 
under the management of Mr. Frank Peterson. This mine is now known as the Blaok Eagle. 
Active work has been going on there ever since, and a fine new mill of 30 stamps has been 
erected, which is running night and day. The result of the first twenty -two days* ran was 
brought into Rat Portage recently and was, I am informed, in value somewhere about 98,000. 
I am also informed from a reliable source that there is now two years' ore blocked oat and that 
they are rapidly pre grossing with further development. 

The Sultana mine has also been continuously working, and Mr. Wm. M. Strong, the man- 
ager, gives the following figures showing the development work done during the past year : 

No. 4 level south w;i8 connected with the south air shaft, distant 800 feet sooth of ahift 
No. 1. The Crown Reef ore body has produced a limited amount of ore between ]No. 2 level 
and the surface, but at the depth of No. 4 level 24G feet below the surface, the ore body was 
found to be represented by quartz stringers carrying little or no values, therefore work in the 
south workings has been abandoned. 

The main ore body in the north workings had been displaced by faulting between the sixth 
and seventh levels. For the pur]jose of re-locatinsc the displaced ore body No. 7 level was 
driven northeasterly 328 feet. From this heading diamond drill bore holes were driven north- 
easterly cutting about 12 feet of quartz and mixed ore at a distance of 266 feet from the c rift' 
heading. 

The present develo}}nient work consists in driving: No. 7 level to intersect the quartz dis- 
covered by the diamond drill. 
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The Mikado mine too has been continuously working, the results of the monthly mill run» 
appearing in the form of gold bricks periodically in the windows of the Imperial Bank here. 
The development done is given by Mr. Macmillan, the manager, as follows : 

During the year ending 3l8t December a total of 1710 feet of development has been done, 
nimely 601 feet of sinking, 1()48 feet of drifting, and 61 feet of upraising. . The average cost of 
this work has been reduced by about 40 per cent, on previous years. The expenses in the 
milling department have been reduced over 40 cents per ton, while the cost of treating our 
tailings by cyanide is less than $1.00 per ton treated. Our improved treatment in the latter 
department has inpreased the extraction from 5 to 10 per cent, over previous years. 

The entire development carried out this year has been on the vein, four new levels having 
been opened up, all of which follow the ore chute. The values are more patchy and of lower 
grade than was met with in the upper levels, but since the mouth of August last sufficient 
improvement has taken place to enable us to cover our total expenses and even show «& small 
profit. 

During diamond drilling operations which were carried on last October, at a point 1700 
feet south of the main shaft a large vein was tapped traversing the country east and west 
and dipping towards the north. This vein showed six feet of quartz and 1*4 feet of vem matter 
at a vertical depth of 135 feet, and we purpose striking it at a depth of 600 feet by producing 
the ninth level in No. 1 vein. 

The number of men employed is 49, being a reduction of 19 on the previous year. 

Prospects for mining work in this vicinity appear to be brighter than last year, the proper- 
ties already working apparently intending to continue and it being very probable that some 
others will be developed. 

Daring the year a map of Lake of the Woods was prepared for publication and forwarded 
to the Department of Crown Lands. A map of the country east of the lake has also been in 
course of preparation here for some time, but as there is at present very little prospecting being 
done there I have not completed it, and am merely adding fresh information to it when the 
8ame can be obtained. 

M ASSET Station Agency^ 

The agent at Massey Station, Mr. D. M. Brodie, who also represents the Department of 
Crown Lands at that place, writes as follows with reference to the workings of his Agency 
for 1901 : 

Applications for mining lands for the past yeir have averaged well with other years. 
Undoabtedly the shortness of the prospecting season limits their number. During the year 
seventeen applications were made covering an acreage of 2,600 acres of land in the townshipa 
of Victoria, Shed den, Salter, May and Berth 138. 

The last named township not being in the market and being unsurveyed, applicants were 
so informed ; the fact being that it is under timber license, and that there would be danger of 
fire were mining operations allowed thereon. 

Development has been steadily going on. Outsiders from the United States have been 
interested, and considerable work has been done by them in proving claims. 

The principal and leading mine is in the township of Salter, and is owned by the Massey 
Station Mining Company. It is now beyond the prospecting stage, a shaft having been sunk to 
a depth of 230 feet, with three levels and still striking ore as good as on the surface. A fair 
estimate of the amount of ore taken out. would be about 3,000 tons averaging about 3^ per 
cent, copper. Over 1,000 tons of this has been shipped to the Orford Copper Company's plant 
at Copper Cliff, where I understand it is used in the concentration process of that company and 
provides an excellent flux in connection with the nickel mntte. 

A railroad from the company's mine to the village of Massey Station is now under con- 
struction which will connect with the Canadian Pacific Railway's line here, being about three 
And a quarter miles in length. 

An appropriation having been made by the Dominion Government to dred(i;o and \2CAk.^ 
navigable the Spanish river so that the larger lake vesaeU could ufikVi^VeSXt V\\N\ iib!L^\.^ >'V>»v^^x- 
6lL 
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stand that it is the inteDtion of the Massey Station Mining Company to extend the spur line to 
the river, and thus have access to the great lakes for the shipment of their product as well as 
for procuring their supplies of coke and coal. The making navigable of this river should be 
of untold benefit to others engaged in mining operations in this vicinity by giving them 
cheap means of transportation. 

The sum of $213.18 has been forwarded to the department through this agency for appli- 
cations and renewals of leases. 

On 27th March a large shipment was forwarded from the agency to the Pan-American 
Exhibition at Buffalo embracing samples of copper, galena and talc. 

The Massey Station Mining Company also forwarded at their own expense a laige sample 
of the product of their mine when requested to do so, and altogether the specimens sent from 
this agency received more than favorable comment, the ores from township 137 being especially 
rich in copper. 

Many letters have been received by me from various parties throughout the Dominion and 
the United States, who had seen the samples on exhibition at Buffalo, requesting information 
regarding the prospects of mining in this district, which have been answered to the best of my 
ability. 

Sudbury Aofncy. 

Mr. T. J. Ryan, Crown Lands Agent at Sudbury, furnishes the following report : 

I beg to submit the following short report of business transacted at Sudbury Mining Agency 
for the year 1901. There was a marked increase in the amount of mining work over 1900. I 
have charge of 29 townships in my Agency. Inquirers find the Land HoU of great convenience 
to them. Prospectors and others make good use of the office, consulting maps, books of record, 
mining laws, regulations, etc. Reports of the Bureau of Mines, maps, blank forms of affidavits* 
applications etc. , are furnished free to those requiring them. 

The Bureau's report printed in 1901 has been greatly in demand ; and the supply was twico 
exhausted. The new mining map of the '* Sudbury Nickel District " has been a great help to 
the work, and its free distribution by the department has been greatly appreciated by people 
interested in mining. 

The Provincial Assiy Office located at Belleville is of much advantage to prospectors, who 
can obtain at this agency envelopes free for the purpose of mailing ores for assays and analysis. 

The mining industry of the district for the year has been very prosperous and the general 
outlook is bright. The distinguished Mr. Edison, the great electrical inventor of Orange, New 
Jersey, paid the district a personal visit and as a result is securing nickel properties for supplying 
his immense laboratories and works. His attention was directed to the Sudbury district by 
the splendid mineral exhibit made by the Bureau of Mines at the Pan-American Exposition 
in Buffalo. Dr. Pauli of Germany has also paid the district a visit through means of the 
Exhibit. 

Great interest is taken in the test work being done by William McVittie and others in 
the Onaping coal fields district, also in Mr. R. H. Ahn's work in the placer gold district on the 
Vermilion river. 

During the year about 15,420 acres of mining lands were duly applied for through this office 
and affidavits and papers filed in the department. The sum of $2,195 was paid thtough this 
office for discoverers on account of the lands. In addition to this many others received inform- 
ation from the land books here, made affidavits and deposited the same personally, and paid 
in the money direct to the Department. 
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ONTARIO AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 

BY FRANK N. SPELLER. 

At no fcime li^ a large international exposition been situated so conveniently for the people 
of this Province as was the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, N.Y., which was held from 1st 
May to 1st November, 1901. The buildings outlined at night with their myriads of incandes- 
cent lights were plainly to be seen from the Canadian side of the Niagara river. Hence in mak- 
ing an exhibit of the mineral resources of this country by placing plain eye-evidence of its exis- , 
tence before men of capital and experience looking for profitable investments and before the 
great American market in general, and at the same time in giving a considerable portion of the 
people of Ontario an opportunity for the first time to see on an adequate scale what our mineral 
wealth really means, how it compares with other portions of the continents of North and South 
America, and what is being done to exploit and open up these possessions, a double purpose was 
served. 

The attendance of Canadians, as was expected, proved to be proportionately large, and on 
the whole the visitors from home were not the least interested in our exhibits. On the contrary, 
the questions asked often demonstrated the force of the admission made by an Ontario editorial 
writer on his return that *" sometimes we have to go away from home to learn about ourselves." 
The accompanying photographs illustrate prominent features of the exhibit, of which a 
brief account is given herewith. 

The work of enlisting the co-operation of the mining community of the Province was begun 
only about the end of 1900, thus allowing little more than four months for the woik of collection 
&nd installation at a most unfavorable season as regards properties not working during the 

winter. 

Scope of thk Exhibft. 

The collection was designed to be representative bf the economic ores and minerals of the 
Province, showing truly the average quality as nearly as possible. Contributors were especially 
requested to send large blocks as samples, all freight expenses being borne by the Bureau of 
Mines. Circular letters were despatched to all likely to be interested in the undertaking. The 
effect of these was but small, and it was found necessary to visit the important mining sections 
personally and explain the purpose and scope of the exhibition to mine owners and others in 
order to arouse a more general interest. Every means possible was employed to accomplish the 
object in view and to be in readiness for the opening day. 

Finally, a very generous response was made and with the aid of the principal mining com- 
panies, local boards of trade, and public-spirited individuals in many sections of the Province, 
the organization of a collection was soon well under way. The result was an exhibit represent- 
ing every section of Ontario and with few exceptions all the important mines. Individual 
aamplea varied in weight from a few pounds to five tons, and aggregated approximately 100 tons 
in weight — nearly double the quantity of material assembled for the Ontario Mineral Exhibit at 
the World's Fair, Chicago, in 1893. 

One principle kept steadily in mind in assembling the exhibit was to procure samples of ore 
and mineral as far as possible from working properties, or at all events of average composition and 
richnesa, rather than picked specimens, more attractive perhaps to the sight-seer but not properly 
representative of the body of ore or mineral from which they were taken. It was thought that 
well informed visitors would prefer such a collection, calculated ' to convey a correct impres- 
sion of the nature and value of the mineral deposits of the Province, to one made up of rich 
And handsome samples whose very richness would tend to cast doubt upon their reprQ«fi;cLtft^^^ 
pacity. 
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Hardly leas important than the character of the eamples comprised in such a collecti(»n is 
their size. First-class hand specimens may be obtained from ahnost any deposit of mineral, 
whatever its grade or value ; but where it is desired to show the real nature of a \ein or lode 
the only convincing proof- so far as such proof can be given by samples at all — is the produc- 
tion of specimens large enough to .be unmistakably characteristic of the whole. The adoption 
of this principle greatly increased the difficulties of collecting the exhibit, but in the eyes of 
practical men much enhanced its Talue. Wherever practicable, large, even bulky specimens 
were obtained, especially from mines actually being worked, so that not only might the quality 
of the mineral worked be clearly shown, but that it might also be made apparent that the 
properties from which these massive specimens were taken had arrived at a stage of develop- 
ment demanding the use of suitable mining equipment and appliances. Further, there is no 
doubt that the mind is impressed through the eye, and the sight of a large mass of workable ore 
insensibly conveys the impression that the lode or deposit from which it is taken is of corres- 
ponding size as well as quality. The foregoing remarks explain the presence in the collection 
of many lar^e blocks of the ores of copper, copper-nickel, iron, gold, zinc, etc., as well as of 
corundum, graphite felspar and other minerals. 

Little effort was put forth to make the exhibit scientifically complete, hence some varieties 
of crystals and probably a few minerals not of much commercial importance were wanting, 
the aim being to emphasize the practical rather than the purely mineralogical aspects of the 
exhibit. 

Installing thb Specimrns. 

The space assigned to Ontario in the Mines building, while not as laige as required for the 
amount of material available for display was well situated, being on the main line of travel 
through the building, and cut diagonally by one of the principal aisles, the limits of which we 
were kindly permitted to disregard in the scheme of installation adopted. The location was 
such as to render it difficult for the visitor to enter or leave the Mines building without passing 
through the Ontario section, and it frequently happened daily that the number of visitors taxed 
the space to its utmost capacity while in other sections of the building, more commodious, there 
were comparatively few. 

A female figure representing Canada, by Mr. J. Lisney Banks of Toronto, was placed on a 
ten-foot column in the centre of the above aisle, forming an appropriate connecting link between 
the two main portions of the exhibit and a key to the symmetrical arrangement of the several 
divisions of exhibits on either side. 

With the exhibits of the State of New York on one side and the Standard Oil Company on 
the other, both enclosed in massive ornamental constructions, it became necessary'for Ontario 
to carry out the general design in harmony. For this reason, and to distinguish the bonndaries 
of the space, the main aisle was spanned with arches at either end. These and other ornamented 
parts of the enclosure were of the same design and finish. 

On the north side facing another aisle a massive arched doorway of pressed brick and terra 
cotta designed and erected by the Milton Pressed Brick Company, of Milton, Ont., was placed, 
being worked in as a portion of the (general scheme of enclosure. This latter piece of work had 
a frontage of 19 feet 6 inches and was about 13 feet high over all. The excellent material em- 
ployed made a very creditable showing which was much commented upon. GI^ j'r*^ 

On one wall was hung a large map of Ontario, 18 by 22 feet, geologically colored and with 
the names of the most important minerals found in the various sections clearly printed thereon. 
It contained in readable type notes on the Province, its laws, resources and statistics of produc- 
tion, population, schools, etc. This map was visible from almost any point in the bailding and 
formed a prominent feature of the exhibit. The artistic manner in which the work was executed 
by EDiott & Sons of Toronto, was very creditable to that firm. 
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Among the useful features of the installation should al^ be mentioned the map of Ontario, 
prepared by the Lake Superior Power Company of Saulfc Ste. Marie, Ont The canvas was 10 by 
15 feet in size and was enclosed in a heavy oak frame. The object was to show the timber and 
mineral resources of Northern Ontario and the various railroad and steamboat connections at 
Sault Ste. Marie now existing and projected for the near future* the transportation routes boing 
marked by red incandescent lights, and the whole formini; a striking spectacle even in day-time 
Some fifty-five photographs, a number of which were enlarged, were framed and hung where 
possible. These with a few moose and deer hf- ads and a plen if ul supply of Canadian ensigns 
and Ontario arms were used as seemed best in che way (if general decoration. 

Fortunately, additional space was secured for Ontario exhibits on the front verandah of the 
Mines building, and at either side of the front and north entrances. These supplementary sec- 
tions were prominently marked, and visitors were directed to the main exhibit inside. 

Practically all our material was in place by 15th May and the Mines building was officially 
opened 18th May, two days before the formal opening and dedication of the Exposition, and 
considerably in advance of all other departments. 

Due attention was given to the exhibit by the principal mining periodicals of Canada and 
the United States including in some cases considerable detail. It may be useful to mention a 
few of these before touching briefly upon the more prominent and important features of the dis- 
play. Illustrated articles by the correspondent of the Engineering and Mining Journal 
appeared in the numbers of 22nd June, 24th' August and 19th October. The September num- 
ber of Mines and Minerals, Mining and Metallurgy of Ist June and 15th September, and the 
Canadian Mining Review all contained fairly full descriptions by special correspondents who 
visited the Ontario exhibit for that purpose. 

Samples were classified in sections according to the kind of ore. These sections were some- 
times subdivided into the districts represented. The limitations of space prevented any hard 
and fast role in this matter. 

The system of labelling was somewhat unique and was favorably remarked upon. Cards ?^ere 
printed with the name of the ore and spaces for the name of the locality and other details. A 
colored border distinguished the various sections from one another, the characteristic '*met9l 
color" being used where possible, i.e., gold-bronze bordered cards for samples in the gold ores 
lection, a silver border for the silver ores, etc. 

Metalliferous Ores and Products. 

The Qold ores were arranged in pyramidal shape, the ores from the various districts being 
grouped together. On top of this pile, large blocks from the Sultana, Mikado, Regina, and 
Belmont mines were conspicuous. Case specimens were also shown illustrating peculiar 
firiations in these ores and showing also the rarer free gold samples. Those from the Sturgedn 
Lake regipn, north of the C.P.R. were particularly handsome. 

Among the arsenical gold ores the exhibit made by the Canadian Goldfields Limited 
deserves special mention, on account of its unique character. A handsome case was provided 
in which were to be seen all varieties of the ore and country rock, and samples illustrating the 
process of winning the arsenic and gold. The company's plant at Deloro, Ont. was shown by a 
number of enlarged framed photographs. A neat pamphlet prepared by Mr. P. Kirkegaard, 
nuuiAger of the works, describing the exhibit and the process of treating these ores was 
distributed to those interested. The Canadian Goldfields being the only company manufactur- 
ing arsenic on a commercial scale in America, the display attracted no little attention and did 
credit to eastern Ontario and to the enterprising concern which it represented. 

In the same section large quantities of arsenical ores from the Atlas Arsenic Com^«A:^ .« 
JoMph James of Aotinolite and others were shown. 
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Under the head of Silver Ores a large number of samples from the Port Arthur district repre- 
sented that section. These samples were for the most part from the collection of Mr. F. N. 
Gibbs of Port Arthur and were widely representative in variety and locality. About three 
hundred pounds of ore from the West End Silver Mountain mine sent by Wiley & Co. of Port 
Arthur attracted much attention by its richness. 

The Copper Ores included the well-known varieties from the north shores of Lake Huron, 
Algoma, Parry Sound and other districts. 

Blocks of ore from the Rock Lake mine, Bruce Mines, Stobie mine near Desbarats, Massey 
mine near Massey Station C.P.B. and the Paton claim on Whiskey Lake, Algoma, varied in 
weight from 2000 to 8000 pounds each. Ooe of the Rock Lake blocks taken transversely with 
the vein measured seven feet by three feet on one side. These ores were placed in the supplemen- 
tary section on the front porch and judging by the number of inquiring visitors attracted to the 
office in the main section thereby, there can be no doubt as to the practical value ot such samples. 

On entering the main exhibit the visitor could hardly fail to notice the massive collection of 
ores, mattes and meuillic products representing the Nickel mining interests of the Province. The 
Canadian Copper Company, the Mond Nickel Company, the Great Lakes Copper Company, the 
Nickel Copper Company of Ontario, and many other concerns sent samples of ore widely repre- 
sentative of the Sudbury district. Particular mention is due the Canadian Copper Company 
who shipped 15 tons of samples in all, one from mine number four weighing 5 tons. Every variety 
of ore was fully shown and all stages of treatment fh>m the raw ore to the Bessemer matte were 
illustrated by massive specimens. Samples sent by the Orford Copper Company of New York 
completed the illustration of the process of refining nickel and copper down to the metallic 
anodes, cathodes aud ingots ready for market, standard samples of which were included. The 
Orford Copper Company also loaned a valuable polished cast nickel rail of intricate desij^pa, U 
feet long. This served to enclose the front of the Nickel-Copper exhibit making the 18 or 20 
tons of rather grim looking ore stand out more prominently. 

Owing to lack of space the Iron ores 30uld not be grouped together as was done with most of 
the divisions, the number and size of the specimens under the circumstances preventing any sacb 
plan of installation. 

The Michipicoton and Atikokan ranges made a good showing, the credit for which belongs 
mainly to the Lake Superi r Power Company of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. and the Canadian 
Northern Railway Company. 

Eastern Ontario's iron mines were also well represented, more particularly the CalabogiCt 
Wilbur, Boyd-Caldwell, St. Charles, Seymour, and Lee-Mills mines as well as other location* ! 
under development. Full analyses when possible were .published in the catalogue with a briet 
description of each locality. 

Ontario's Iron and Steel products were shown for the first time side by side with thoa® 
of the great plants of the United States. The Hamilton Steel and Iron Company >nd th^ 
Canada Iron Furnace Company furnished tastefully prepared exhibits in this line. 

Display of Nox-metaluc Materials. 

As the Standard Oil Company had their Paris exhibit, largely supplemented, in the Minei^ 
building next to that of Ontario, the problem of making an effective showing o£ Ontario's Petf^ 
roleum industries with the space and funds at our disposal was a difficult one. It was howevc^ 
made simple through the offer of the Imperial Oil Company to supply all neoessary material snS- 
help in the settini; up of such a display as could be accommodated. This included 80 varieties or 
petroleum products of all kinds. 

The structure of a peat bed and the various products mpnufactured from peat as a rav 
material, such as peat fuel, moss paper and moss litter, were illustrated in a novel manner by a 
sJx-foot section oi a peat bog. This was set in one side of a tall glass case, while in the other 
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eompartmeaU samples of the above mentioned products were shown. The exhibit was sent by 
the Peat Development Syndicate of Toronto. 

Special effort was made to bring new or rapidly growing mining industries to the front, such 
as those based on graphite, corundum and felspar. 

The Ontario Graphite Company undertook to build a large portion of the pedestal which 
supported the statue of ** Canada " of blocks of crude graphite. The foundation was of lime- 
stone from the Queen^ton Quarry Company, St. David's, Ont., and stood three feet above the 
floor, measuring 4 feet by 5 feet on the sides. The next three tiers were of graphite (84 per 
cent, pure) ; the first, 2J feet high, being built up of graphite bricks ; the second was a solid 
block 26 by 40 by 30 inches dressed and polished on the faces ; the top block dressed on the 
edges was a cube of 20 inches. Jars of refined flake graphite manufactured from the above 
ore were also exhibited. 

The whole formed a striking feature of the exhibit, and the manner in which the Ontario 
Graphite Company carried out their part of the design, notwithstanding the most discouraging 
difficulties encountered in getting these large blocks into shape and to the railroad at such an 
unfavorable season, is creditable to the enterprise of that company. Several samples from less 
developed but promising locations were also shown in this section, notably those from Lanark 
county sent by Dr. R. A. Pynej M.P.P. 

The Crown Corundum Company provided a handsome case with specimens of their ore from 
Methuen township, Peterborough county. Some of the finer crystals exhibited in jars filled 
with clear water showed to particular advantage. 

One of our most noteworthy sections was that occupied by the Canada Corundum Company. 
The crude ore in every variety was represented in samples up to 1,800 pounds in weight. The 
corundum grains as shipped to the manufacturers were shown in glass jars in twenty diflerent 
sizes, and the numerous articles manufactured therefrom were arranged in artistic designs on 
panels of one of the main arches and on a special panel of conspicuous size built by the company 
for their supplementary exhibit on the front verandah. The division of the corundum exhibit 
was made necessary owing to lack of space for the accommodation of such large individual dis- 
plays ; hence the Canada Corundum Company filled almost half the extra space granted Ontario 
on the front verandah — one of the best located sections in the Mines department. A true sap- 
phire found in the corundum deposits of the York branch was on exhibition and was favorably 
commented upon by experts, including Mr. George Kunz of Tiffany & Co., New York. 

BUILDING AND ORNAMENTAL STONES. 

The exhibit was greatly indebted to the School of Practical Science, Toronto, for the loan 
of a large number of dressed samples of native building and ornamental stones, there being no 
time to collect and prepare a uniform set of dressed cubes, which probably would have brought 
out the material to better advantage. 

The T. J. Stewart Company of Hamilton kindly prepared a special monument of Gananoque 
syenite which attracted marked attention. Marble fashioned in ornamental shapes from the 
Hungerford quarries controlled by P. W. Ellis & Co. of Toronto, was another prominent feature 
of this section. 

Dr. A. P. Coleman of the School of Science furnished several hand specimens of the 
syenites occurring in large areas near Peninsula Station on the C. P. R., which were polished 
by the Bureau of Mines with gratifying results. These syenites were compared by American 
monumental stone-workers with the best imported Norwegian syenites Larger pieces forwarded 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company from their quarry at Peninsula Station, when finished 
further demonstrated the valuable qualities of this stone, and from the number of parties in- 
terested in this matter throughout the summer, it is probable that these rocks will not be allowed 
to remain undisturbed much longer. 
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Jasper conglomerate from Bruce Mines and Desbarats, on the north shore of Lake Huron, 
was shewn in large polished blocks. 

The important mica interests of Eastern Ontario were fairly well represented, although a 
■considerable portion of the contributions promised were late in arriving, and by that time the 
-space available was insuflBlcient. However, the interesting display made by the Mica Boiler 
«nd Pipe Covering Company of Montreal attracted a considerable amount of interest to the 
whole subject. The value of this means of heat insulation has been fully demonstrated, this 
•company receiving the highest award (gold medal) in that class. 

As in many other divisions, the Portland cement exhibits had to be curtailed for the same 
-causes as were stated above in respect to mica. The Canadian Portland Cement Company and 
the Imperial Portland Cement Company of Owen Sound sent samples and photographs of their 
plants. Marl and clay from a number of deposits favorable for the location of cement works 
were shewn. 

Ontario mineral waters were represented through the Chatham Mineral Water Company 
«nd the Grand Hotel Company of Caledonia Springs. The latter company made a very credit- 
■able showing of this well-known water. 

The Lake Superior Power Company took an active interest in the exhibit ftom its incep- 
tion, and their interests were well shewn in nickel, sulphur, and iron ores, clay for the manu- 
facture of brick, granite and sandstone for building purposes, and an interesting pile of ferro- 
nickel bars (carrying 6 per cent, nickel) the first made by the new electro-furnace process of 
smelling. Mr. C. H. Clark was detailed by the company for the work of collecting this material 
and preparing the maps, charts, photographs, etc., which had so much to do with bringing the 
"Sault Ste. Marie district to the front at the Pan-American Exposition. 

Only the most notable features of this exhibit have been referred to. Other economic 
minerals and ores such as Galena, Zincblende. Pyrite, Apatite, Asbestos, Actinolite, Talc, Fel- 
spar and Gypsum were shown in proportion to their importance. Inquiries were frequently 
received for Molybdendite, due to the increased use of molybdenum in the manufacture of steel. 

A sample of lithographic stone from Marmora bore the photographs of Hon. G. W. Ross 
Bnd Hon. E. J. Davis and other transfer work ; and upon another specimen from Harvey town- 
ship, Peterborough county, a photograph of Hon. G. W. Ross was engraved. Impressions from 
these stones were freely distributed. 

James Richardson i^ Son of Kingston contributed a number of large blocks of felspar of 
the variety microcline, used to give a white enamel glaze in pottery-making. Two large blocks 
weighing over a ton were, after the close of the exposition, secured by Tiffany & Co. of New 
Tork for experimental purposes. 

An illustrated and annotated catalogue of all exhibits was compiled by W. E. H. Carter, B. A. 
Sc, Secretary of the Bureau of Mines. Particulars of interest relating to the characteristic 
mining operations of each district in the Province were briefly set forth with maps and views of 
important plants, showing the present condition of development of Ontario mining industries. 
Several thousand copies of this catalogue were distributed. 

Benefits of the Exhibit. 

How far the purposes of this Exposition of the mineral resources of the Province have been 
realized, and how much more practical interest will be taken in exploiting these resources as a 
result of the exhibit cannot as yet be fully recorded. That strong impressions of such object 
lessons are retained by the average visitor was well shown by the number of references to pro- 
minent features of the Ontario Exhibit at Chicago 1893 by Pan-American visitors who had been 
there. The general demand for further information and the number of inquiries by letter from 
visitors after returning home was a satisfactory proof of the interest aroused. 
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The Canadian Qoldiields exhibit of arsenic ores and white arsenic caused surprise among 
those who believed all arsenic used in America to be of European orifs^in. The manager of a manu- 
facturing concern in Boston requiring considerable quantities of arsenic stated that he had been 
using Canadian arsenic procured from agtntsin New York, for some months believing it to be 
imported material until its Canadian origin was one day accidentally discovered. He could 
detect no difference in quality. The American Window Glass syndicate use a considerable 
quantity of DelorO arsenic and their representatives state that it is rapidly displacing the 
European product. 

An unusual demand for **The Law of Mines in Canada "by McPherson and Clark was 
reported by Mr. Clark, a number of copies going to libraries in the large cities of the eastern 
states caused (as was stated in the orders) by the inquiries made by returned visitors from 
Buffalo. 

Details of projects set on foot directly or indirectly due to the agency of this exhibit are for 
business reasons withheld. 

The Sudbury nickel range came in for a full share of attention this summer and a new in- 
terest appeared to be excited in this important district. One prominent instance might be 
mentioned : while walking through the Mines building, Mr. Thos. A. Edison noticed two things 
of which he was in particular need at the time, namely, nickel and graphite, which with iron 
form the basis of his hew storage cell. After repeated visits with one of his engineers, Mr. 
Edison expressed his intention of paying the district an extended visit and on receiving letters 
likely to be of use en route started north via Sault Ste. Marie. 

A few weeks later it was learned that Mr. Edison had returned well satisfied with what he 
had seen and had opened an office in Sudbury with fifteen assistants in the field. It is expected, 
that this number will be largely increased in the spring. 

Many comments were made on the exorbitant prices put on undeveloped properties often 
remotely situated from railroads. While this practice has a retarding influence on the develop- 
ment of a district it will not deter men of Mr. Edison's resources or force them to consider 
unreasonable offers. 

List of Awards. 

• 

In the matter of awards, the merits of the exhibit were on the whole fairly recognized. 
The silver medal w^ in many cases the highest award granted in a class. In the following list, 
the two gold medals which were received on the exhibit as a whole are evidence of the highest 
mark of distinction possible at this Exposition. The gold medal for Installation was the only 
one granted under that division in the Mines building. 

GOLD MEDALS. 

Mica Boiler Covering Company, Limited, Montreal, Que.; Mica covering for boilers and 
steam pipes. 

Bureau of Mines, Toronto, Ont. ; General exhibit of economic ores and minerals, maps and 
photographs illustrative of mineral resources of Ontario. 

Bureau of Mines, Toronto, Ont. ; Installation of exhibit. 

SILVER MEDALS. 

Canadian G'ldfields, Limited, Deloro, Ont ; Exhibit of gold and arsenic ores. 
Bureau of Mines, Toronto, Ont. ; Collection of nickel-copper ores and their products. 
The Canada Corundum Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont.; Corundum and corundum 
prodacts. 

The Hamilton Steel & Iron Company, Limited, Hamilton, Out.*, \toxL«xi<^ ^Va^nrKV^gl ^^c«.%< 
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The Lako Superior Power Company, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ; Map of Ontario^ 
charts, pig iron and iron ores. 

Milton Pressed Brick Company, Limited, Milton, Ont. ; Pressed brick and terra cotta. 
The Ontario Graphite Company, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. ; Graphite and products. 

BRONZE MEDAL8. 

The Nickel-Copper Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont.; Exhibit of ores and products 
illustrative of the various operations in the reduction of nickel and copper by the Frasch 
process 

Bureau of Mines, Toronto, Ont. ; Exhibit of mica. 

Imperial Oil Company, Limited, Samia, Ont.; Exhibit of Ontario petroleum and its 
products. 

The Peat Development Syndicate, Toronto, Ont. ; Exhibit of peat and its products. 

T. J. Stewart, Hamilton Granite Works, Hamilton, Ont.; Carved and polished syenite. 

HONORABLE MENTION. 

Dr. R. A. Pyne, Toronto, Ont. ; Graphite and products. 

James Richardson & Son, Kingston, Ont. ; Felspar (microcline). 

The Crown Corundum & Mica Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. ; Corundum. 

Queenston Quarry Company, Limited, St. David's, One. ; Limestone. 

Canada Lron Furnace Company, Limited, Midland, Ont. ; Iron ore and pig iron. 

During the symmer catalogues and reports of the Bureau of Mines, a pamphlet by Mr. 
Rendol Snell on Mining in Eastern Ontario and other literature descriptive of individual exhibits 
supplied by private concerns were liberally distributed. 

One of the most pleasant features of the work was the harmonious relationship with the 
Exposition officials which prevailed throughout the summer. Special thanks are due to Dr. 
David T. Day, Superintendent of the Department of Mines and Metallurgy for his unfailing 
courtesy and valuable co-operation. The work contributed by Mr. J. Walter Wells in arousing 
interest and collecting specimens in eastern Ontario had much to do with the good represeuta- 
tion of that section. The valuable assistance given at times by Mr. W. E. H. Carter of the 
Bureau of Mines was highly appreciated, as were also the services of Mr. P. J. Crotty of the 
Public Works Department in carrying out the plan of installation, and Mr. E J. Tarr of McMaster 
University, who served as assistant throughout the summer with marked advantage to the 
exhibit. 
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THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES OF SAULT STE. MARIE. 

By a. B. Willmott. 

A few yeara ago the falls of St. Mary's river were looked on only as an impediment to 
navigation deeply to be regretted ; to-day they are regarded as a source of power and of wealth 
and so to be esteemed. Three canals and locks have been built by the Canadian and United 
States governments at an expense of 9^0,000,000 to enable shipping to pass this obstacle. One 
canal has now been completed and two others are under way by the Consolidated Lake 
Superior Company at a total expense of $7,500,000 to provide power for manufacturing and 
consequently freight for these same vessels. What was an injury has become a benefit. 

Mr. F. H. Clergue, under whose direction this work has progressed, has well described in 

an address before the Toronto Board of Trade in April 1900 the development of his company's 

undertakings. These are so clearly stated that they may well be given in a condensed form as 

an introduction to this article. In 1894 Mr. Clergue and his associates purchased from the 

town of Sault Ste. Marie its water power plant with the intention of completing it and selling 

the power. Applications for the use of power being limited, it became necessary for the 

company to branch out and develop its own manufacturing industries. First a mechanical 

pulp mill was erected, the raw material being found in the abundant spruce woods skirting the 

shores of Superior. Chemical pulp with its longer fibre commands a higher price, and Mr. 

Clergue, desirous of utilizing to the utmost the resources of Algoma, sought the materials for 

its manufacture. Sulphur, the most necessary chemical, was being wasted in large amounts 

daily at the roast heaps of the Canadian Copper Company at Sudbury, but being unable to 

make an arrangement for the use of the sulphurous gas, Mr. Clergue bought his own mine. 

This provided the sulphur for the sulphite pulp mill, but it also provided a residue of nickel 

and copper and iron, and these could not be wasted. After long and costly experimentation a 

plant was devised for utilizing the iron and nickel in the form of ferro-nickel. But this product 

was relatively too rich in nickel, and so an ir(m mine was sought that by mixing, the proper 

proportions of iron and nickel could be got. The search for iron resulted in the discovery not 

only of a rich mine but also of a whole iron range. To utilize the materials thus thiust upon 

him, Mr. Clergue has started the construction of four blast furnaces and a steel plant for the 

production of rails and other materials. Iron furnaces require coke or charcoal for fuel, and so 

i^ large charcoal plant has naturally followed to utilize the hardwoods of Algoma. 

Alkali is necessary in the manufacture of sulphite pulp, so the Electro-Chemical Company 
came into existence. Its raw material is salt from Huron county, and its products, caustic soda 
^d bleaching powder. 

To transport iron and nickel ores from the mines, limestone from the quarries and pulp- 
wood from the forests, railways and steamboats became necessary, and consequently the 
organization of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway was brought about. Street 
^ways and hotels, foundries and iron works, sawmills and brick plants, stores, laboratories 
and lighting plants have been established as the necessity arose. The whole plant is constructed 
on the broad plan of utilizing to the fullest all the natural resources of the region. Nothing is 
to be allowed to go to waste, and everything required is to be produced on the spot if econo- 
^cally possible. How one industry fits into another is well shown by the history of the 
development given above. The cheap power and excellent transportation facilities of Sault 
Bte. Marie, together with the immense natural resources tributary to it, make it exceedingly 
^U adapted for a manufacturing point. These advantages together with the commuxiv^^ <A 

• 

^^^^wests existing between the various companies make the 0Tgan\zsA.\0Ti «k itvo^X. ^o^^tVSN. cfB»» * 
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The accompanying plan (p. 93) shows how well situated one enterprise is in relation to 
another. Two photographs shoiV a general view of the completed works and the same place four 
years ago. 

As at present organized all enterpiizes are under the control of the Consolidated Lake 
Superior Company with a capital of $117 000,000, of which $26,000,000 has already been paid 
up in cash. Mr. E. V. Douglas is President, and Mr. F. H. Clergue, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager. The main offices are at Philadelphia, Pa., and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 

Subsidiary to this company and capitalized by it are a number of operating companies, the 
relation of which to one another and to the parent company it is not necessary to discuss here. 
The chief ones are the Michigan Lake Superior Power Company constructing the hydraulic 
canal in Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, at a cost of $4,500,000, which will yield 40,000 horse 
power ; the Lake Superior Power Company which has constructed one hydraulic canal on the 
Ontario side of the river yielding 17,000 horse power and has another under way which will 
develop 33,000 additional horse power, the two canals together costing approximately $3,000,000; 
the Algoma Commercial Company, Limited, which is engaged in exploring and exploiting the 
mineral, agricultural and timber resources of Algoma, and also builds the necessary railways, 
but does not operate them ; the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company with 
subsidiary steamship lines, the Tagona Water and Light Company, and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Pulp and Paper' Company are other important companies tributary to the L^ke Superior 
Company. 

Independent of but closely allied with the Lake Superior Company ar6 the Canadian 
Electro-Chemical Company, Limited, the Algoma Steel Company, Limited, and the Algoma 
Tube Works, Limited. 

As this paper is to deal particularly with the mining and related industries, nothing further 
will be said of a number of these companies, important as they are in capital and product. Begin- 
ning farthest afield we may first consider 

The Exploration Department. 

Here surveyors, geologists and timber valuators have been working under the guidance of 
the late Mr. E. V. Clergue in studying the resources of Northern Ontario. The immensity of 
this enterprise is hardly realized by those not conversant with the extent of country to be 
examined and the difficulty of penetrating it. The Districts of Nipissing, Algoma and Thunder 
Bay embrace an area of about 100,000,000 acres, of which only the southern fringe along the 
C. P. R. and the great lakes is at all accessible. 

To penetrate these regions in which there are no roads, only the old method of the Indian 
is available. All supplies for parties attempting to explore these vast regions must be trans- 
ported by canoe and carried across the portages on men's backs. In many places the water 
route must first be discovered and the portages cut out. In addition to this difficulty, there is 
also the fact that very few maps are in existence which give details of the routes. 

It is true that two years ago the Government sent out a number of exploration parties, and 
the results obtained by them have been of the greatest service. It must be admitted, however, 
that much of their work was of a somewhat rough character. The need of accurate survey lines 
to which properties, geological and topographical information can be attached is very great. 
Were the country divided ofif into townships, as has long since been done in the States to the 
south of lake Superior, the difficulty of exploration would be very much lessened. With lines 
established every six miles it would become comparatively easy to locate one's self in this vast 
wilderness. 

In connection with its land grant thc" Compmy has the past summer (1901) laid out 122 

townships and in doing so has run about 650 miles of survey lines. Accompanying each sunreyor 

there have been one or more geologists who have not only reported on the topography and 

geology along the line, hut have also crossed every township at vntQT\B\!^ ol «b naW la this way 
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a more detailed topographical and geological map has been prepared than has ever been attempted 
in the northern part of Ontario. 

In addition to this exploration work, a much more detailed geological map has been made 
of part of the Michipicoton Iron Range. This area has been orossed at intervals of a least a 
quarter of a mile and where the range has been found it has been followed closely. 

By mutual agreement part of this work was undertaken by the Bureau of Mines, and part 
by the company and the results exchanged, as in this way a greater amount of territory could 
be covered. 

Three geological exploration parties have traversed the country from the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to James Bay and up the east shore of Hudson Bay as far as Fort George. Other 
parties have been exploring in the vicinity of Lake Nepigon and also around Port Arthur and 
westward. 

Altogether the company spent in geological exploration alone and not including railway 
exploration, a sum exceeding 9100,000 during the past year, an amount quite in excess of that 
which the Qovemment devotes yearly to similar surveys for the whole Province. 

Mines and Minixo. 

As a result of these extensive explorations a number of properties are being taken up which 
carry indications of mineral. After they have been sufficiently developed, they will be rejected 
as useless or become working properties. Among the latter is one now known as the Helen 
mine, which was acquired by the company before any interest was taken in iron in the Michipitoton 
district by prospectors. In fact the presence of iron in any large quantities was quite unknown 
in that locality at the time the con^pany made this purchase. It is true that the author in a 
report about two years before had called attention to the boulders of jasper and iron, similar to 
those which characterize the Minnesota iron range, but the clue had not been followed up. 

The ore occurs exposed on a small point jutting into Boyer Lake, a little pond a quarter of 
a mile in diameter surrounded by high hills on three sides, and peculiar in that it is 120 feet 
deep in a rock-rimmed basin. 

The hill to the east of the lake consibts of cherty carbonate of iron and banded cherts. The 
theory that the ore has resulted from a solution of sidente redeposited as an oxide at the base 
of the hill is now accepted as correct. An accompanying illustration shows the point jutting 
into Boyer Lake. It is composed entirely of ore and when originally found only moss and trees 
covered this large ore body. 

The ore itself is a mixture of red hematite and limonite and is quite correctly described by 
the commercial name of brown hematite. 

The average cargo analysis of the ore shipped from the mine during the year 1901 is 58.709 

per cent, metallic contents. A full analysis of the average sample is : — 

Per cent. 
Iron 68.98 

Sulphur 067 

Phosphorus 069 

Silica 8.02 

Manganese 04 

Alumina 63 

Lime '. . . . .20 

Magnesia .19 

Volatile matter 8.00 

The simila»ity of the ore body and accompanying rocks to the Vermilion range in Minne^ 
sota is very striking. At the Helen as at Tower and Ely, the underlying rocks are greenstone^ 
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and grednstone schists representing the oldest rocks of the Lake Superior Region. Interbedded 
with these are the ferruginous sediments which have later, through concentration by water, 
given rise to the ore bodies. 

In order that the ore body may be more easily mined, it has become necessary to drain 
Boyer lake, and a pumping plant has been erected to lower the level of the water as develop- 
ment proceeds. The mining is carried on as an open quarry and the ore is hauled by skips or 
cableway some little distance up the side of the hill, and then put through a crusher to reduce it 
to an easier size for handling. 

From the mine a railroad has been built eleven and a half miles in length to the harbor at 
Michipicoton. Here an extensive ore dock has been built, equipped with modem conveniences 
for the rapid handling of the ore cargoes. At this dock a vessel of 2,000 tons can be loaded in 
two and a half hours. The ore is carried from the mine to the dock in steel cars with 
hopper bottoms carrying 50 tons of ore each. During the winter the ore mined is deposited in 
a stock pile which is drawn on for shipments the following summer. 

From the Harbor the ore is transported largely in the company's own fleet, which includes 
four Clyde-built staam-barges with a capacity of 2,500 tons each, and two tow- barges with a 
capacity of 2,200 tons each. This fleet will be increased during the coming summer by two 
largo barges now in course of construction, each having a capacity of 5,000 tons. 

Last season 123 cargoes went out from the Harbor aggregating 231,032 tons. Of this 
10,334 tons went to Midland, Ont.; 59,223 tons to Hamilton, Ont.; 87,690 tens to Ashtabula, 
Ohio ; 58,582 tons to Buffalo, N.Y., and 15,202 tons to Cleveland, Ohio. 

Along the Michipicoton Iron Range, indications of ore having been found at four other 
points, development work is now in progress from which it is hoped other mines will result. 

One of these, the Josephine, was located by the company. Hero boulders of ore wore 
foond on the shore of the lake, and the iron range was observed to pass through the lake. 
From this it was inferred that an ore body lies beneath the bottom of the lake, and a series of 
drill holes has been put down for the purpose of locating it, with encouraging results. The 
rocks here are similar to those surrounding the ore body at the Helen. 

Thirty miles west is a prospect known as the Frances mine, on which considerable explora- 
tion work has been done with some encouraging results. 

Ten miles west, on the iron range, other favorable indications have been observed, and a 
little west of this, there is a property owned by the Minnesota Iron Company on which very 
favorable indications were found, and considerable work has been done. 

Six miles from Wawa the company after careful search, took hold of a gold property, 
and began development work. The results were encouraging, and other adjoining properties 
were secured, until at present the Grace properties include about 1,200 acres. A shaft has 
been sunk to a depth of 208 feet, and drifts have been run and other openings made. Above 
ground suitable machinery has been installed, and comfortable quarters have been put up for 
the men. The ore is quartz carrying a small amount of pyrites and free gold. The indications 
are that shortly the development work will have so far proceeded that the comp ny will be 
warranted in erecting a suitable stamp mill, and that another producing mine will have been 
"tarted. 

The Emily prospect located on Dog lake, near Miasanabie, is somewhat similar to the 
Grace mine in the character of its ore. 

Near Sudbury the companies are operating two nickel mines known as the Elsie and 
^e Gertrude. These properties are connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway at Sudbury, 
*boQt 13 miles distant by the Manitoulin and North Shore Railway, a line built and operated 
»! the companies. The ore deposits are of the usual character in the Sudbury district, being a 
*Mxtore of chalcopyrite and pyrrhotite, the latter carrying nickel, and n^edi wo\.>q^ ^«awc^i«^^ 
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length. The ore from the Gertrude, which carries comparatively little chalcopyrite, is used in 
the Reduction Works at the Sault. The other ores are roasted at a central yard near the Ger- 
trude, and the product will be reduced to a matte in a smelter being built there. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF BRIOKS. 

One might properly include among the mining properties a brick plant, for it also uses raw 
materials obtained from the earth. 

After testing a number of clays in the vicinity of Sault Ste. Marie, a location was finally 

chosen for a plant about a mile and a quarter from the main office, and on the line of the 

Algoma Central Railway, where a large area of suitable clay was found. A typical analysis of 

this clay is as follows : 

Per cent. 

Loss 7 . 17 

Silica 60.28 

Iron peroxide 4 . 76 

Alumina 15.73 

Lime 5.00 

Magnesia ' 4 .68 

The clay body is exposed on an old beach line of Lake Superior, and the quarry face is ii» 
the old terrace. The plant has been carefully laid out for the economical handling of thi^ 
material. 

From the quarry several dump cars carry the clay a few feet into the drying building 50 b^ 
100 feet in which three tracks run the full length of the building and six coils of steam pipes extend 
between the tracks. On these the clay is placed to the depth of 6 inches and is allowed to dr>^ 
for about 24 hours until about the right degree of moisture is removed. It is then again loadec 
on cars and transported a few feet to the main building, where it is elevated to the top an< 
dropped into storage bins with a capacity nearly sufficient for 300,000 t« 400,000 bricks. Thii 
has been done to provide material for work in the winter when it might be impossible to worl 
the quarry. 

The main building is 65 by 60 feet and 45 feet in height, well constructed and painted s< 
that it far surpasses the ordinary brick plant. 

From the bins, the clay runs down into a Chisholm, Boyd & White 9-foot dry-pan crushed"- 
After being pulverised it is again elevated and run over screens, the larger material being sei:m:t 
back to the pulveriser and the iiner material being run through a steam mixer. This consisfc:^^ 
of a " U " trough with a hollow spiral shaft which moves the clay along the trough and at tha. ^ 
same time steam is discharged from small projections on the side of the shaft. In this way ths.^ 
clay is brought to the proper degree of moisture and is also somewhat warmed for winter worft:^- 
The clay is then dropped into a Chisholm, Boyd & White four- mould dry-press brick machiirB>e 
capable of turning out 20,000 bricks in ten hours. All the main building is heated by steam 'ft^^^ 
prevent the clay freezing during the winter time. 

From the press the bricks are run on cars to the kilns near at hand. Three Flood up-an. ^^' 
down draught kilns are at present in operation, and a fourth will be completed in the ear^^J 
spring. Six or eight more kilns will be erected in the early summer of the Flood or StewF»- ^ 

pattern. 

These kilns hold from 120,000 to 150,000 bricks. During the winter it is found necessi^ ^ 
to place a few steam pipes in the kilns while they are being filled until ready for firing to p:^c^' 
vent frost affecting the bricks. B »th wood and coal are used for firing, 14 furnaces being i" 
operation for each kiln. Along the end of the kilns rurs a siding of the A. 0. Sr. H. B. Raili^*/ 
and on the far side of the siding a storage warehouse is being erected, and the bricks are eitl^^** 
loaded direct on the cars or taken across the track and placed in the warenouse. 
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At present 15,000 bricks are being made daily and the severity of the climate does not seem 
to prevent the effectiyo carrying on of this industry. Next summer when the additional kilns 
are erected, the plant will be run night and day and 40,000 bricks will be turned out daily. 
These will tind a ready use in the buildings still to be erected by the Power Company. 

t rom the mines we naturally pass to the great works in which the ore is reduced to metal 
and again transformed into structural material. First in importance is . 

The Steel Plant. 

A mile above the main office on tht) shore of the river and above the rapids large docks are 
being erected for receiving iron ore as brought from the company's mines farther up Lake 
Superior. These docks will be 2,250 feet in length and will have a twenty-foot channel adjoin- 
ing them. An area 3'0 by 3,250 feet has been devoted to the storage of ore, lime an .coal for 
the iron and steel industry. The docks will be equipped with the most modern machinery for 
unloading such materials. 

Adjoining the docks are four furnaces for smelting the iron ores. Two of these will employ 
charcoal as fuel, and will be 70 feet high by 14 feet in diameter. They will be equipped with 
seven stoves apiece aud will have a capacity of 150 tons of pig iron each per day. 

The two other furnaces using coke are 90 feet in height and 21 feet in diameter equipped 
with eight fire-brick stoves, and have a capacity of 400 tons each. These four furnaces will have 
a capacity of 1,1CK) tons of pig iron a day and will require about 2,000 tons of ore daily or abo'it 
three quarters of a million tons per annum. 

Inhere are three blowing engines with a capacity of 13,000 cubic feet of air per minute, 
the steam being supplied by Cahall vertical boilers. The coke furnaces will be blown by gas 
engines. 

The metal is taken from the furnaces in iron ladles to the mixer building, in which are in- 
stalled two metal mixers of 150 tons capacity each, served by an overhead crane f( r transferring 
the metal to t^e convertirlg work» of the steel p^ant or to the pig-casting machine as may be 
necessary. The latter is of the Heyl and Patterson construction, and consists of three chains 
or strands with ample capacity to dispose of the output of the furnaces. 

Adjacent to the pig-casting machines is the ladle repair shop and " refractory" building, 
^he crane which is issued for delivering the ladles of iron to the pig machine serves also to 
handle the ladles when being repaired. 

The Bessemer steel works and rail mill consists of two convertors of five tons capacity each 
*ith three eight-foot cupolas for melting the iron, provision being made for a fourth. At 
present the steel plant is much further advanced towards completion than the blast furnaces, 
and it is expected to be in operation during the month of February. For this reason consider- 
able quantities of pig iron have been assembled from various fumic«'S, among them that at 
^iiiland, for use in the steel plant. This metal must of course all be remelted, but when the 
blast furnaces are completed the process will be changed and the molten pig run directly into 
the convertors. 

After being blown the metal is poured into cars which are kept running over a series of 
'evolving rollers. When sufficiently cold, the c\ts are stripped by an overhead electric strip- 
P^K crane which conveys the ingots to the pit furnaces. These consist of two four-hole fum- 
^^, and provision is made for a third. The itigots are taken up and put into the furnace 
''y an overhead electric crane and after being heated are withdrawn by the same machine 

They are then passed through a 32-inch blooming mill driven by a pair of 28-inch by 48- 
^^'h reversing engines, built by the Southwark Foundry and Machine Company of Philadel- 
Pnia. The blooms are next cut to the proper dimensions to yield the amount of steel necessary 
^^f a rail of the length and weight per yard desired. They ax^ Ti«v\. c«tvN«^^ Ha ^Owb 
7 M. 
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heating furnaces, three modem Siemens regenerative furnaces. A fourth fumfice of the same 
kind is provided for. 

As before, the blooms are charged and drawn by means of an electric crane. Tliis crane also 
delivers the blooms to the rollers which carry it along to a 23-inch rail mill driven by a 40-inch 
by 48-inch Porter and Allen engine. This mill consists of three stands of rolls, the first and 
second for shaping the rails roughly, and the third for finishing them. The bloom is passed 
eleven times forwards and backwards through the rollerd, each time assuming more nearly the 
shape of a completed rail, and during this operation it is handled by electrically driven transfer 
tables. 

From the rail mill the rails are run to the hot saws which are electrically driven, where they 
are cut to the required lengths. They are then passed through an electrically driven cambering 
machine and conveyed to the hot beds, where they are permitted to cool sufficiently to be fin- 
ished in the cold finishinci; department. Here they are straightened, drilled and inspecired, then 
loaded on cars under cover for shipment. 

The plant is laid out with a view to handling rails of 30- or 60-feet 'lengths and of weights 
up to 85 lb. per yard, and structural material consisting of angles, channels, beams, '* Z. " bars 
etc. 

The boiler plant for supplying power for these works consists of modern type water- tube 
boilers 4,000- h. p. capacity. The fuel used in the pit furnaces and rail mill furnaces is sup- 
plied by Fraser-Talbott gas producers. About 1,200 additional horse power is used in the form 
of electricity, which owing to the cheapness with which it can be supplied is employed 
wherever possible. 

The location of the plant was carefully considered, and that point chosen where the vari- 
ous items used in the manufacture of iron and steel could be most cheaply assembled. For 
years immense quantities of iron ore have been transported to Lake Erie ports, and carried 
thence to Pittsburg. Later there has been a great development of furnaces and steel plants 
on the south shore of Lake Erie, coal and ore meeting there. The Algoma Steel Company has 
gone but a step further in bringing the fuel to the ore, rather than taking the ore to the fuel. 
As it requires approximately a ton of coke to every ton of ore. one might reasonably expect 
transportation charges to be about equal, but in fact they are in favor of the Sault, as over 
eighty per cent of the traffic passing through the Sault canals is eastward bound and as boats 
having cargoes westward are few, the rates for west bound freights are comparatively low. 

At che Sault, limestone and coke can be cheaply delivered at the company's plant, and all 
varieties of ore are equally accessible. 

The limestone is at present brought from Petosky, Michigan, sufficiently pure limestone 
not having as yet been located in Northern Ontario. The location of the plant on the river 
front, with the facilities for transportation both by rail and water, enable it to obtain its 
materials, and also to ship its product", cheaply. The combination of iron, steel and tube 
works, affording a ready market for the production of the blast furnaces, will make possible an 
iron industry in the Lake Superior region, where furnaces alone could hardly hope to succeed. 

The buildings have been most substantially constructed and are of artistic design, being 
built of Lake Superior sandstone, with steel frames and corrugated roofing. A n idea of their 
extent can be gathered from the fact that the main building is fully a quarter of a mile in 
length. 

This industry is carried on in the name of the Algoma Steel Company, the chief officers 
being F. H. Clergue, President, E. Y. Douglas, Vice-President, and D. D. Lewis, General 
Superintendent, to whom I am greatly indebted for the informaHon given above. 

Adjoining the steel works will be the plant of 
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The Alooma Tube Works, Limited. 

This company, chartered by the Government of Ontario 28th December 1901, has acquired 
the Perrins patents for the manufacture of seamless tubes, and will erect works of a very 
extensive niture, comprising blast furnaces, puddling furnaces, rolling mills and tube works, 
with all the necessary finishing departments. 

The method of manufacture, up to the point of delivering the section bars to the tube mills 
proper, will be carried out on ordinary lines, but a large quantity of charcoal iron will be used, 
as this quality is to be a special feature of the output. The section bars are of special form 
covered by the Perrins patent, constituting a self-sustaining pile which is placed in the welding 
fum»ce, and afterwards removed at a welding heat and passed through rolls and welded over a 
plug or ball in the ordinary way. The essential difference in this process consists i'l the weld 
being put in to the short heavy section of metal, and thus a hollow bloom of uniform shell 
thickness is formed. 

This bloom is passed on at the same heat to the stretching rolls, where it is drawn out by 
a hammering action into a tube of ordinary shell thickness and length. 

The whole process, from the time of taking the pile out of the welding furnace until the 
tube is finished ready for threading, occupies about ^ve or six minutes. Tubing from one and 
m half inches to twelve inches in diameter will be drawn, the latter size being the largest seam- 
leas tubing yet made. 

The works on the Canadian side will not include blast furnaces or steel plant, as the 
Algoma Steel Company wiU supply the necessary raw material. 

The building will cover about nine acres of land, and will be supplied with electrical power 
from the power house of the Lake Superior Power Company. 

For the above details of the proposed plant I am indebted to the superintendent of the 
Tabe Works, Mr. H. J. Waddie, late general manager of the British Mannesmann Tube Com- 
pany Limited of Lordore, South Wales. 

Though Northern Ontario is deficient in coal for a blast furnace, there are large quantities 
of hardwoods, particularly maple and birch, which make admirable charcoal, and as is well known 
charcoal though a more expensive fuel than coke makes a higher grade of iron. Because of the 
supplies of fuel along the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay JRailway and of the superior steel 
that could be made by its use it was decided to erect a 

Charcoal Manufaciubing Plant. 

The two charcoal blast furnaces now under construction will require the charcoal from about 
600 cords of hardwood per day. .To supply this a charcoal plant of 300 cords daily capacity is 
now being built near the steel plant, and the balance will be supplied from two or more plants 
at convenient points along the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway. All of these plants 
are to be erected in accordance with best modem practice involving the utilization of the 
bye-products for other purposes. 

The charcoal works near the steel plant will carbonize wood by two different methods, 
namely, in beehive kilns and in steel retorts. 

The retort plant will consist of twenty 8- cord oven retorts, each 46 feet long 6 feet three 
inches wide, and eight feet four inches high. 

The retorts are set between brick walls in a way similar to the setting of a steam boiler. A 
track of standard gauge runs through each retort. The wood, placed on iron, cax^ Vk\^\s^%^ 
cords each, is run in^o the retorts, the doors at each end are cVoee^^ ^t^^ «t^ ^\»x\.^ \«v^«t *Ccv^ 
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shell, and the wood thus carbonized. The u^seB from the carbonized wood are drawn oflf as rap- 
idly as formed, then condensed and delivered to the bye-product building for further treatment. 
In 18 to 24 hourd the wood is carbonized and is then removed to an i^on cooler of the same size 
and shape as the retort. In this cooler the wood remains 24 hours, and is then drawn into a 
second cooler, where it remains 24 hoars longer, being then thoroughly cooled and ready for 
the blast furnace. The charcoal, still on the same iron cars on which it entered the retort as 
wood, is then taken by a steam engine to the furnace where it is used as required. The process 
is continuous ; and as soon as a retort or cooler is emptied it is immediately refilled. 

The advantage of this process lies in the small amount of handling given to the wood and 
charcoal, no manual labor being required after the cars are filled until they are emptied. It 
also gives the highest yield of bye-products. This plant has a capacity of 160 cords per day, 
yielding about 8,000 bushels of charcoal. 

The kiln plant at the steel works will consist of 66 kilns 30 inches in diameter at the 
bottom, 28 inches at spring of arch, 14 inches to spring of arch, and five feet to top of 
arch, each kiln holding about 65 cords of wood. These kilns will be arranged in four 
batteries of 14 kilns each. The gases will be drawn from the kilns as formed, and forced 
through a series of copper condensers, from which the condensed product passes to the bye- 
product pi int, and tne condensible gases are led to the boilers. The coal will be forked into 
cars operated somevvhat upon the cable system of street cars, by which it will be carried to the 
furnaces in any quantity or at any speed desired. This plan^ will have a daily capacity of 150 
cords of wood, yielding about 7,000 bushels of charcoal. 

In the bye-product building will be recovered the wood alcohol (about 100,000 gallons per 
month having a strength of 82 per cent.) the acetate of lime (about 750 tons per month) and 
various distillates of wood tar as creosote, guaiacol, etc. 

For the handling of this liquor there will be a boiler plant consisting of 2,400-h.p. Stir- 
ling boilers to be increased to 5,000-h.p. when complete plans are finished. There will also be a 
pumping station of 8,850,000 gallons daily capacity. 

The method of carbonization to be adopted for the remaining 300 cords will be determined 
later on. The product from these wor&s will be shipped by rail to the Sault — the charcoal in 
pecially designed cars to the furnaces, and the bye-product liquors in tank cars to the bye- 
product works, which are capable of handling the product from 600 cords of wood per day. 

The electro-chemical works for the manufacture of caustic soda and bleaching powder from 
common salt procured from the salt wells of the wester u peninsula of Ontario, and the sulphite 
pulp mill in which spruce chips are digested with chemicals to produce a long-fibred pulp 
superior in quality to pulp made by the mechanical process, were fully described in last year's 
Report of the Bureau of Mines, and are here mentioned only to give completeness to this paper. 

Other metallurgical industries are planned for utilizing to the fullest the natural resources 
of the region. These will follow just as soon as the materials in sufficient abundance are found. 
The transformation so far accomplished in the industrial status of the town is the admiration 
not only of the oIq inhabitants but of all visitors. 
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ARSENIC IN ONTARIO. 



BY J. WALTER WELLS. 



There are many minerals to be found in different parts of the world carrying arsenijc in 
varying proportion, such as arsenical pyrites, orpiment, realgar, metallic arsenic, leuc pyrite, 
lollingite, cobalt glance, white arsenical nickel, red arsenical nickel, smaltine, pyrite, pyrrhotite, 
etc These minerals may occur in Ontario alone or associated with other minerals, but the 
writer confines his attention to the most important, namely, arsenical pyrites, otherwise 
arseno -pyrite or mispickel. 

This mineral is found abundantly in eastern Ontario, and it is believed by many that the 
future world's supply of white arsenic will come from this district. • 

As it occurs in the county of Hastings, Ontario, arseno-pyrite or mispickel has the following 
average comprsition when pure: metallic iron, 34.35 per cent.; sulphur, 19.64 per cent.; 
arsenic, 46.01 per cent.; and may be represented by the formula FeSj + FeAsg or FeAsS. Its 
hardness is 5 to 5.5, and its specific gravity about 6.2. It is usually found in masses, also as 
small irregular crystals, prisms of the orthorhombic system. Its color is silver-white with 
metallic lustre, but in the case of most samples, it assumes a dull gray color when exposed to 
atmospheric action. It fuses easily, giving off white fumes at a moderate red heat and leaves a 
magnetic residue. The products formed by roasting it at a red heat in air are sulphurous acid, 
arsenious oxide (easily detected by the garlic-like odor of the fumes), ard ferric oxide. 

Arseno-pyrite is found widely disseminated through rock-matter, especially along with 
sulphides. It is known in most mining districts, the associated minerals being quartz, calcite, 
copper pyrites, iron pyrites, zincblende, antimony sulphides, tin ore, pyrrhotite, etc. It is 
occaaionally found with other sulphides, and frequently alone. 

Ordinary iron pyrites (FeSj) often contains arsenic in small quantities but not sufficient to 
destroy for most purposes the value of the pyrite as an ore of sulphur. Cases of poisoning due 
to arsenic in beer have recently been known in the Manchester district, England, and the arsenic' 
was traced b^ck to the raw pyrite used in making sulphuric acid. (See discussion on Arsenic as a 
poison.) 

Mispickel in Foreign Gountiiies. 

The following are the known localities where mispickel is found in quantities either alone 
or associated with tin, copper, wolfram, sulphur, gold, silver or other minerals and metals. 

1. San Miguel mine. Province of Madrid, Spain, which is said to be a very extensive 
deposit ; also in Province of Catalonia, Spain. 

2. Cornwall, England, where ten mines durinsr 1900 produced arsenical pyrites ore per se 
or along with other ores such as those of tin, copper and wolfram. 

3. Devon, England, where six mines produced arsenical ore in 1900 of the same nature as 
that of CornwAll. The Devon Great Consols at Tavistock has been worked since 1844 and has 
produced an enormous quantity of white arsenic. 

4. Freiberg, Saxony, where mispickel occurs with fahl-band ored. This district is the 
lars^est producer in Germany, and the refining of white arsenic is a well-established industry. 

5. Bovisia,^ Italy, where deposits of mispickel and pyrite have been werk'ed to produce 
gold, sulphur and white arsenic by the Clerici process. 

6. The Salzberg district and Idria quicksilver mines in Austria, where arsenic has been 
obtained in considerable quantities. These are the principal producers in Austria, although 
other deposits are known. 



1 Yol. 6 Mineral Industr>', p. 40. 
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Deposits of sulphide ore(|'c€trrjiDg more or less arsenic are known to occur in Portugal, 

Asia Minor, Turkey, PjBlvi^, in the provinces of Nova Scotia and British Columbia in Canada. 

* * * t 

in the state of Washington, U.S.A., Mexico, and other countries ; but so far these have not 

been worked for arsenic to any considerable extent. No large deposits of arsenical ore are 
reported Xx> date from the United States. There is no record of any mine or factory in that 
couTttfy producing refined white arsenic or any of its compounds from raw arsenical ore^. 

Deposits in Hastinos County, Ontario. 

Many deposits of arsenical pyrites in Ontario have been reported. The writer has examined 
the following locations in the county of Hastings . 

1. Jefifry prospect ; located in the ninth concession of Faraday township, 7 miles directly 
west of L*Amable station^ Central Ontario Railway, and owned by James Best of Bancroft. It 
shows a vein of mispickel, quartz, etc., four feet wide but opened up at one spot only, where a 
shaft has been sunk 10 feet. A sample taken by the writer and assayed at the Government 
Assay office gave per ton of ore ; 

Gold ". 0.06 ounces 

Silver 3.01 ounces 

Metallic arsenic 27.54 per cent. 

2. Sophia mine; lots I4and 15iu the tenthconCvSsionof Madoc town^hip showing a narrow 
vein of mispickel, rich in gold, with quartz and diorite rt)ck matter. A shaft is sunk 40 feet, 
and a lO-statnp mill has been erecteid but i^ not being operated at present. It is owned by Hon. 
Peter McLaren of Perth, Ontario, and others. Oorsiderable development work has been done 
on veins on this property which do not contain mispickel, but it appears the gold values they 
carry are small, the gold bein^ mainly found in the narrow veins of mispickel. 

3. Sovereign mine ; located on lot 17 in the eleventh concession of Marmora township. This 
property was worked fi)r several years as a gr> (I mine. The ore body which appears to be 
irregular and not well iletined shows streaks of mispickel and carries gold. A 10-stamp mill 

♦ has been built but is not being worktd. 

4. James property ; consisting of 308 acres in the fourth concession of Elzevir township 
at the village of Actinolite. The Grand Trunk Railway have a track graded from Madoc about 
eight miles distant, and the Canadian Pacific Railway is only five miles away at Tweed. The 
owner is Joseph James, Actinolite. On the property are large deposits of mispickt:l, and two 
good water powers, one of which is developed by five turbine wheels. The other, with a fall 
of over 50 feet, is undeveloped. The ore bodies contain large quantities of mispickel associated 
with quartz and a little iron pyrites ; of these there are at least four distinct occurrences, one 
of which appears to be nearly 100 feet wide. Five shafts have been sunk from twenty to forty- 
two feet, all in mispickel ore intermixed with quartz and compressed dioritic rock matter. 

There are good facilities here for the establishment of arsenic works, provided the ore bodies 
are of sufficient size and the ore is capable of being concentrated so as to produce first-grade 
white arsenic. 

An average sample of the ore body is said to carry $1.50 gold per ton of ore, also twelve 
per cent, of metallic arsenic. Consideriible development work has already been done. 

5. Clapp property ; at Actinolite village, adjacent to the last mentioned property. It has 
not been developed so as to prove the value of the showings of mispickel, which is apparently of 
the same or'gin as the ore of the James deposit, being segregations of mispickel and quartz in 
a schistose diorite with no well define^! ore body. 

6. Cook property ; The Cook Land Company, Limited, of Toronto, own the following lota 
in Marmora township in the mispickel belt :— part 2, east half of 6 in the eighth concession ; 7, 



o 



Arsenic has recently been produced fronn a mine near Everett, Washington . 
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8, and wcbt half of 9 in the ninth concession ; and the west half of 10, 11 and 12 in the tenth 
concession'; in^all about 1,004 acres. On the 500 acres in the ninth concession there are show- 
in);s of mispickel. On lot 7 is the Dean and Williams mine, worked many years ago for gold. 
An average of^$15*a ton is said to have been taken out for a time, but the ore became ref ract< Ty 
below the water line and although the process of treatment was changed it was not successfuK 
A shaft is down 160 feet and some stoping has been done. A lO-stamp mill of ancient s yle is 
on the property, "and after lying idle for several years is now being used to work over the ore in 
the old dumps which is said to cany payini( qr>antities of gold. The 500 acres in the tenth con- 
cession have not been examined carefully, but show veins of mispickel. The vein on lot 7 in 
the ninth concession is appareully a continuation of the vein ofi the property of the Canadian 
Goldfieldn, Limited. There h an abundance of arsenical ore on the property made more 
valuable by the accompanying gold. 

7. Atlas Arsenic mine ; This mine is in the mispickel belt and is owned by the Atlas Arsenic 
Company of Belleville, it is situated on part of lot 10 in the ninth cincessionof Marmora 
township, adjacent to the Deloro mine. . Considerable development work has been done nnd a 
modern plant erected consisting of a 10-stamp mill, 10-drill air- compressor plant, shaft houses, 
blacksmith shops, repair shops, etc. The ore is of exactly the same character as that of the 
adjacent Canadian Goldfields propeity. 

The main shaft of the mine is now down over 200 feet. Levels have been run »t 80 and 
200 feet ; the first level has been drifted on 400 feet. Development work has also been done on 
other parts of the property. 

8. Deloro mine ; This mine is situated at the village of Deloro in the ninth conce^si^^n of 
Marmora township, one mile east of Marmora station on the Central Ontario Railway. It is 
owned^along with other mining lands by the Canadian Goldfields, Limited, of London, England. 

The following account of the mine, coudensed from two excellent papers rtltd by Messrs. P. 
Kirkegaard, superinteL dent, and S. B. Wright, metallurgist, at a meeting of the Canadian Minir g 
Institute at Montreal in 1901, gives a short but accurate description of the treatment of the 
auriferous arsenical ores found in this mine - — 

The ores consist generally of quartz more or less heavily impregnated with mispickel, 
with occasional copper pyrite and frequently a larc^e percentage of iron sulphide. These 
ores are worked for their gold and arsenic contents. Shafts follow the lode on the i* cline 
and levels are driven north and st/uth. The lode is irregular, varying from 4 to 25 feet in places 
the average width being about five feet. There are no defined walls ; as a rule the quartz merges 
into the wall rock, which is in some places t<i1c^se schist and in others diorite, the latter being 
the countty rock. The Gatling lode is now being worked to the fourth level. 340 feet, and lOO 
feet is being sunk to open ud a fifth level. As a rule the pure white quartz carries little value 
and is not milled 

A modern system for hoisting, sorting, and carrying the ore a distance of 800 feet to the 
mill has been adopted. There are 20 stamps weighing 850 lbs. each, 10 dropping ICO times to> 
the minute with 7 to 8 inches drop, and 10 dropping 110 times a minute with 6 to 7 inches drop. 
Screens are 40 mesh burr slot. Crushing capacity is 80 tons a day. Many difficulties have 
been overcome in amalgamating these ores of varying chxracter. The average saving is 57 per 
cent of assay value by amalgamation only. 

The concentrating plant consists of three hydraulic classifiers, and five 6-foot smooth belt 
vanners for the old 10 stamps; and three Wilfley tables, one classifying cone, and one Bartlctt table 
for the new 10 stamps The tailings carry only 2 to 2.5 per cent of the original gold values 
and 0.5 per cent of the atsenic contents of the milling ore. The concentrates are transported 
in cars to the leaching plant, where they are treated by the bromo-cyanide (Sulman-Teed » i»ro- 
cess. This consists of (1) Extraction of gold by leaching the finely ground ore with a solution of 
potassium cyanide to which is added a small quantity of a solution of cyanogen-bromide-=-a 
haloid salt of cyanogen ; (2) Precipitation of the gold from this bromo-cyanide solution by 
raeann of metallic zinc ; (3) Removal and smelting of the zinc gold slimes, thus obtaining the 
piire (;old. 

The plant now in use, situated in a two story building below the mill, consists of four leach- 
ing vats fitted with sand and pebble filter bottoms and bottom discharge gates, four solutvow vnt 
" liquor " tanks on the floor above, t^^ree small Northey duplex ^Ioktiv pxjiisvY^ ^^^ ^'^'^^^^^^'^'^^ 
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liquors, three small ** sump tanks " each of 40-gallon capacity, two 50-gallon tanks holding 
stock solution of cyanogen-bromide, one Sulman's patent precipitating cone for zinc fume, titer 
press, one zinc box, pipe systems, one acid-treatment tank, one settling tank and one filter tub. 

The extraction of gold from the concentrates gives an average of 90.5 per cent. This with 
the values saved by amalgamation gives a total saving of 88 to 90 per cent, of the original gold 
contents of the ore, a result which, as an average of two years' ste<idy work, is generally 
admitted to be exceptional on so refractory an ore. The concentrates, after the extraction of 
the gold, are sent to the arsenic works, where they are calcined for the arsenical con- 
tenta. The crude arsenic resulting from the roasting is refined, and produces white arsenic of 
a pure white color, analyses of which show 99.6 to 100 per cent, pore anenioua oxide 
^As oOq). The production is eighty tons per month. 

The above description shews in brief the various operations necessary to get the values 
from the arsenical auriferous ores of the Deloro mine. The motive power is supplied by ^1) a 
200-h.p. compressor, furnishing air for the drills and for general purposes ; (2) a 60-h.p. air 
compressor for pumping only by the Harris air-lift system ; a 75-h.p. engine for driving stamps 
and «>ther machinery ; (4) a 40-h.p. engine for driving dynamos to furnish light for the whole 
Iilant. 

9. Campbell- Blomfield property ; situated on the east half of lot 6 in the eighth col cession 
of Marmora township, and owned by Messrs. A. H. Campbell, of Toronto, and C. J. Blomfield, 
of Lakefield, Ont. The only vein that has been opened lies on the northeast part of the lot, 
across which it runs diagonally. Two shafts have been sunk, one about 60 feet deep, and the 
other 12 feet. The ore is exactly of the same character as elsewhere in this belt. 

Prof. Chapman's report on the property is as follows : — 

A well-defined quartz vein carrying a large amount of mispickel or arsenical pyrites with 
frequent shows of gold traverses the lot in a general northwest and southeast direction, with a 
westerly dip or underlie of apparently about thirty degrees. The vein is at least six feet wide, 
but the width evidently increases at lower depths. A seam of talcose slate lines the foot wall 
as in the Gatling mine in lot 9 of the same concession, where a shaft has been carried down to 
a depth of 50 feet, and where it presents a width of from 16 to 18 feet. This ore is of exactly 
the same character. If the vein on lot 6 be not a continuation of the Gatling vein, of which 
there is every probability, it will run closely parallel with and adjacent to the laiter. 

Prof. Chapman's report also testifies to the high gold values of the ore. 

10. Pearce mine ; located 300 yards oast of the Deloro mine on lot 8 in the ninth concesion 
of MarmDra township, and operated by the Atlas Arsenic Company. A shaft is down 110 
feet in an ore body consisting of quartz, mispickel, pyrite, copper pyrites and calcite. The 
average gold value of the ore already milled is said to be 9i0 per ton. 

11. Gawley mine ; located in the east part of lot 18 in the ninth concession of Marmora 
township, and owned and operated by the Atlas Arsenic Company. It shows a vein averaging 
10 feet wide and a shaft down 100 fet t. The ore body consists of quartz, mispickel, calcite, 
pyrite, copper, pyrites, etc., and carries about |!7 gold per ton of ore, also 14 per cent, metallic 
arsenic. 

12. Gawley property ; a prospect located in lot 9 in the tenth concession of Marmora town- 
ship, and owned by Andrew Gawley, Malone. Assays made on average samples at the Govern- 
ment Assay Office, Belleville, bhow : gold, $5.80 to $6.60 per ton of ore ; silver, 10 cents to 
$1.75 ; metallic arsenic, 12 to 18 per cent. 

13. Rollins property ; lot 16 in the fourteenth concession of Wollaston township, about five 
miles northeast of Coe Hill. 

On this location there is a vein of almost pure mispickel about five feet wide. A shaft is 
down thirty feet, and stripping has been done to uncover the vein. The ore, according to asstfys 
made in the Belleville laboratory, carries about 80 cents gold values per ton of ore, also 35 per 
cent, metallic arsenic on the average. 
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It is being worked by D. E. K. Stewart of Madoc, who ships the solid ore to the Canadian 
Goldfields* works at Deloro, where it is treated for the arsenic contents. 

The following additional deposits of arsenical ore in Hastings county are reported but the 
writer has not had an opportunity to examine them ; 

(1.) H. Nobbs' property ; lot 23 in the fifth concewrion of Marmora township. 

(2. ) John Qainn's farm ; lot 18 in the sixth concession of Marmora township. 

(3. ) McKrilar property ; lots 1 and 2 in the third concession of Elzevir township. The 
property is owned by D. B. K. Stewart, of Madoc. 

(4. ) Properties in Tudor township owned by Isaac Golding, Millbridge, Ont. 

(5. ) Emily mine, Rawdon township. This mine was worked many years ago. 

(6. ) L(»t8 4 and 5 in the eighth concession of Marmora township, owned by the Canada Com- 
pany, A. Bell, Almonte, Ont., agent. 

(7.) Lot 5 in the ninth concession of Marmora township, owned by the Canada Company. 

BLKEWHERB IN EASTERN ONTARIO. 

The following deposits nre known to occur in other parts of eastern Ontario : 

(1.) Kennefic property ; located on lot 7 in the fifth concession of Angle sea township, show- 
ing a vein 8 feet wide of mispickel mixed with quartz, rock matter and pyrite. It is owned by 
D. E. K. Stewart of Madoc, nnd others. The ore carries very little gold value, but contains 
abundance of arsenic, about 25 per cent, on the average. 

(2.) Rebstock mine ; located on lots 2 and 3 in the fifth concession of Kaladar township, 
one and one half miles east of Flinton village. It is owned by J. H. Stone of Flinton, and 
others. There are two shafts down about 80 feet in mispickel, which is mixed with pyrite, 
quartz, calcite, and a large quantity of hornblende. Assays made in the Government Assay 
Office on samples taken by the writer show : gold, 0.07 ounces per ton of ore; silver, 1.18 
ditto : metallic arsenic, 14.50 per cent. 

(3.) Cook property ; located five miles south-east of Plevna village, two miles south of 
Boerth gold mine. Clarendon township. 

A shaft has been sunk forty feet by J. W. Cook, Marmora, and stripping done on the 
ftorface. The ore on the dump shows mispickel mixed with quartz and schistose diorite, the 
Utter being the country rock. There is no well defined vein on the property. The ore carries 
gold values $4.00 to $18.00 per ton according to samples taken and assayed by the writer, 
sod an average of 14 per cent, of metallic arsenic. 

IN NORTHERN ONTARIO. 

The following prospectn showing mispickel in quantity are to be found in northern Ontario : 

(1 ) Big Dan claim ; located on the shores of Net Lake near Lake Temagami and owned 

by D. O Connor, Sudbury, Ont. 

Dr. A. P. Coleman reports to the Bureau of Mines on this claim as follows : 

The Big Dan claim, a half mile inland on the southwest shore of the lake, contains a large 
deposit of auriferous mispickel, the surface of gossan stretching more or less Ci>ntinuously for 
about a third of a mile in the direction North, 30 degrees East, as disclosed by stripping, with a 
width running in places up to one hundred yards. A number of test pits have been sunk upon 
it, two of them of considerable dimensions. The most southerly pit is twenty -seven feet long, 
four feet wide and three feet deep ; and the ore pile beside it consists of altered slate as country 
rock mixed with a large amount of pyrite, chalcopyrite and arsenopyrite (mispickel). The next 
kige opening to the north is a trench on the side of a steep hill disclosing a band of nearly solid 
iD»pickel« fifty-nine feet long and a foot thick on the average, running down at least ten feet as 
ibown in the trench, but having no distinct walls. Assays show this ore to run $3.70 in gold, 
I2.G2 in silrer, and 14.4 per cent, of arsenic per ton. At the foot of the hill and a little north- 
vert of the trench there is another large pit yielding ore rich in mispickel and containing 
considerable quantities of copper pyrites, but running low in gold and silver. A hundred yards 
*9 the north there is another large pit showing a band of ore rich in misp\ck.^\^ «k«Axiv^^Q\.^\^$^ 
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assayed $9 30 in gold aod $1.32 in si'ver. The assays made on th« se ores run from less than 
$1.00 to $31.^0 in gold and silver, with an average of $5.75 ; and all the samples of ore contain 
more or less arsenic, so that their treatment by ordinary methods would be difficult. It is probabia 
however that the arsenic from carefully selected ore may be an object of importance, since white 
arsenic is now quoted at four and one half to five cents per pound. It is hard to estimate at 
present the amount of ore likely to be found in the deposit, but it is probably very gre»t. 
Although an arsenical ore, it diffeis greatly from the well known ore of Deloro, sine* it is largely 
mixed with other sulphides, is associated with little or no quartz, and does not occur in distinct 
veins, but rather in shear zones, or fahlbands in slate, penetrated by dikes and masses of 
diabase,^ 

(2) Mr. J. F. Black, Sudbury, Ont., reports a find of mispickel in Davis township, Nipissing 
district. 

(3) The Mines Contract and Investigation Company, Toronto, report a deposit of mispickel 
and pyrite, at location 776X and 777X near Schreiber, on the C. P. H. 

(4) VV. A. Preston, Mine Centre reports a find of mispickel in quartz in Rainy Kiver dis- 
trict carrying $1.60 in gold, with a considerable quantity of arsenic. 

Recovering Arsenic at Deloro. 

The writer has had an opportunity of examining the Canadian Goldfields* arsenic works at 
Deloro, and the following briuf description will serve to show the practical working of the pIsDt. 

The arsenical concentrates obtained from vanners and concentratinfl; tables come from the 
leaching plant to the arsenic plant as sulphides of about 40-mesh fineness and quite damp, and 
with these is mixed pulverized arsenical ore bought from outside mines. 

A sample of the dry concentrates takpn and analysed by the writer contains : — 

per cent. 
Silica - - - 18.63 

Metallic iron - - .29.26 

Sulphur ..... 15.44 

Metallic arsenic - - - > . 28 . 75 

Undetermined - - - - 7.92 



100.00 

The roasting is done in two inclined revolving cylinders of the Oxland type as used in arsenic 
works in EIngland but modified in several ways. Instead of the longitudinal rows of projecting 
ribs there are four walls made of tiling, 12 inches wide, extending; from the axis of the cylinder 
and dividing the latter into four separate chambers. The upper cylinder is 29 feet 6 inches in 
length, with diameter of 5 feet 6 inches, and is connected by a tube conveying the ore to the 
second cylinder placed lower down. 

In the upper half of the furnace the ore remains in one of the four compartments expos^ni 
to c^>nsiderAble heat and to a current of air, caused by an exhaust fan placvd near the chimney, 
which (lasses through slits in the diaphragms, the latter also allowing the ore to sift into 
the lower compartments. 

Extending for a distance of four feet from the upper end are spiral shelves allowin / the 
ore to work down into the compartments. 

The grt;ater part of the arsenic is dtiven off as fumes in the upper cylinder, and the reddish 

reaidue coming from the lower cylinder is practically free from arsenic, being a mixture of ferric 

oxide with silicious matter, as shown by the following analysis made on a sample taken by the 

writer : — percent. 

Si:ica(SiO,) - - - 43.23 

Ferric oxide (Fe.Oj ) - 44.66 

Sulphur (S) " . - . 5.06 

Arsenic (As) - - - 0.36 

Undetermined (lime, etc.} > 6.69 



100.00 



* Hur. JUiflW V..4. .«». p. i:?. 
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The sulphur is probably present as a sulphate of iron due to oxidization of the iron pyrites. 

The lower cylinder is 60 feet in length and 6^ feet in diameter and has an independent tire- 
place and chimney with natural draft, it contains four division walls, as in the upper cylinder, 
extending from the lower end to within four feet of the upper end, the remaining distance being 
likewise provided with spiral brick shelves or ribs. 

The fumes from both furnaces pass into a large, high dust chamber situated above the 
higher end of the upper cylinder. The walls of the dust chamber are inclined at a steep angle, 
(Allowing the dust which settles in passing through the chamber to work back into the upper 
cylinder, together with raw ore which is fed to an apron projecting into the upper cylinder by a 
tube passing through the wall of the dust chamber near the top. 

The hot gases partially free from dust rise about 12 feet, pass over a biidge wall anil enter 
the condensing chambers. 

The condensing chambers built of brick are on arches, and are 12 feet wide infernally, with 
side walls inclined so as to allow the condensed white arsenic to settle into the trough forming 
the bottom of the chambers, from which it is drawn from time to time into cars run under the 
arches. 

The mechanical draft allows no escape of arsenical fumes from ihe condensing cham> ers. 

REFINING THE CRUDE PRODUCT. 

The crude arsenic is conveyed in wheelbarrows to a chamber over the refining furnace which 
is an ordinary Bat reverberatory furaace using hard wood as fuel. The external dimensions are 
16 feet by 24 feet, the height of the arch above the bed being 1 foot 8 inches. There are 
three doors for hand rabbling. 

The feed is through a hopper at the back near the fire box and the ore is discharged on the 
bed just behind the fire bridge. 

From the furnace the fumes are conveyed by mechanical draft through a flue made of brick- 
work about 100 feet loni^ where dust particles settle, then into twelve zig zag chambers in which 
the pure arsenious oxide is deposited. These brickwork chanibtrs are built in duplicate, so that 
by closing or opening an iri>n damper the current may be turned into either set while the other 
is being cleaned. The set of 12 chambers allows the fumes to be conveyed about 175 feet, and 
it rarely happens that arsenic is found escaping with the chimney flue gases. 

An examination <f the chambers during a clean-up is most interesting. In the chambers 
nearest the hot flue beautiful irregular and coarse interwoven crystals cover the interior, while 
in the other chambers the fine-grained crystals and fines are collected. 

The arsenic is removed from condensing chambers to the grinding-room and put through 
buhrdtour s, falling into a hopper below, and being fed directly in barrels by an automatic tiller 
is securely packed leady for the ma:ket. 

The refined white arsenic analyzes 99.0 to 100 per cent, of arsenious oxide, thoonlj^ impurity 
being silica in a finely divided state, and it commands the highest price in the market ov^ ing to 
its excellent quality. 

The White- Howell Roasting Furnace. 

It is claimed that the White- Howell roasting furnace is a very satisfactory furnace for use 
in arsenic works and the following description taken from a catalogue issued by the makers 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, will be of interest : — 

The well-known White- Howell roasting furnace consists of a long telescopic shaped 
iron cylinder, made in sections to facilitate transportation, ^U^ViVX^ Vu^^W^^., ^m^^^^^a"^ 
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on friction rollers and revolved between a stationary fire-box and a flue. That portion 
of the cylinder nearer the fire has a larger external diameter than the part next to the flue, but 
it is ]ined with fire-brick to make its internal diameter the same as that of the smaller part, 
which although unlined, stands the heat very well. Projecting fire-brick arranged spirally in 
she brick-lined portion assist in oxidation by raising and showering the ore through flame, which 
it will be understood passes directly through the cylinder, and for the same purpose the unlined 
part is provided with cast iron shelves. 

The furnace is fed at the upper end with dry pulp by means of a suitable feeder, and the 
pulp mnkes its way automatically toward the lower end of the furnace where it passes out, drop- 
ping between the end of the cylinder and the fire-box into a vault. 

Sometimes an auxiliary fire-box is placed at the flue end of the roaster (see plate) for roast- 
ing the flue-dust as it passes, suspended in the air, into the dust chamber. 

The advantages claimed for this style of furnace are : — The ore is exposed to an increasing 
temperature on its passage through the furnace. It is continuous in operation, discharging the 
finished product into a pit. By means of adjusting screws the angle of inclination may be 
•hanged, thereby exposing the ore to the action of the flame for a longer or shorter period as 
desired 

Manufactukino Absenic at Freiberg. 

The Muldenhutte Works, near Freiberg, Saxony, produce white arsenic (As2 O3) in powder 
and glass, yellow (A%2 Sj) and red (As^ S2) arsenical glasses, and metallic arsenic (As). The raw 
materials used are arsenical iron and copper pyrites, arsenical lead ores, and flue dust. The fine 
dust carries 25 per cent and upward of arsenic ; the pyrites and other ores carry 10 to 40 per 
cent. The pyritous ores are bye-products from the concentrating works. 

Arsenious oxide, or white arsenic (As2 O3), is produced from arsenical ores and flue dust, 
at present almost entirely from the latter. The raw material is roasted in an ordinary 
English reverberatoiy calcining furnace called a sublimating furnace, which is externally square, 
and with but two rabbling doors on each side. The hearth measures inside 4.40 metres (14 feet 
6 inches) in length and 3.20 metres (10 feet 6 inches) in width. Thereof is very low, not more 
than 18 inches above the hearth at the ends. Coke fuel is used to produce a flame free from 
soot. Each furnace hat*, besides the ordinary underground condensing chambers connected with 
the main chimney, another system about 100 metres in length above the ground for condei sing 
the sublimated As2 O3. Each furnace has a capacity of 3,300 kilograms (3 tons 1,277 lb) of 
pyrites or 2,400 kilograms (2 tons 1,292 lb.) of flue dust in 24 hours. The time of roasting i^ 
about 8 hours for each charge of 1,100 kilograms (1 ton 426 lb) of pyrites or 800 kilograms of flu^ 
dust, and each furnace is charged three times in 24 hours. While the furnaces are being charg< 
through funnels in the roof the Asg O3 condensing chambers are shut oflfandthe fumes are con 
ducted into the underground chambers leading to the chimney. To thoroughly purify it, tb- 
white arsenic is given a second sublimation in a furnace similar to the one used in the first ope 
tion. 

Fig. I (p. 109) thows the reverberatory calciner for white arsenic production, giving a. 
elevation and section of the furnace. In the elevation will be seen on top of the furnace the fliac 
for the Asg O3, the hopper in the middle serving to charge the ores and that at the end for 
feeding the coke. * 

The fuel at present used in refining white arsenic at Freiberg is said to be producer gas 
made from coke. The gas fuel gives uniform heat, is easily controlled and free from dus^ 
while the cost is somewhat less than that of coke. 



4 Albert Doerr in Mineral fmlustry Vol. 4, 1895, p. 27. 
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Recent experiments conducted on a commercial scale by the Peat Industries, Limited, of 
►ronto, have shown that producer gas can be made from ordinary dry Canadian peat, and it 
)uld be worth investigation to see how far this producer gas could be used as a fuel in making 
lite arsenic, as it offers many advantages over wood, coke or coal for such purpose. 
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Fig. 1. Reverberator^- calciner. £levation. 
1. Babbling doors ; 2, feed-box for raw ore ; 0, flue to condenbing chambers ; 7, chimDey for fire-box. 

According to a circular issued by this company from one ton of compressed peat analyzing 
moisture 15 per cent., volatile combustibles 57 ner cent., fixed carbon 21 per cent., and 
Mb 7 per cent., valued at 91.50 per ton, delivered at gas retort, and figuring wages at 20 
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F^g. 1. Reverberatory calcluer. Section. 
3. Fire-box or grate ; 4, fire-bridge ; 5, bed of furnace. 



^t6 per hour and yearly depreciation at 6 per cent upon the value of machinery, in a plant cap. 
^bleof producing 40,000 cubic feet of gas per hour, a yield will be had of about 100,000 
^Hc feet of fixed gas, carrying not less than 150 B T U's per cubic foot, at a cost not exfi^«dm% 
^ cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 
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Recent reports from parties who have investigated arsenic refining in Cornwall ai«d Dcvon, 
state that three types of furnaces are employed for roasting arsenical pyrites and refiniu^^ crude 
white arsenic : — (1). Reverberatory furnace, similar to the sublimating furnace used at Freiberg 
and to the refining furnace employed at the Deloro arsenic works. (2). Oxland calciner. a re- 
volving, tilted, cylindrical furnace similar in principle to the White- Howell furnace. This 
furnace gives the best results and is generally used. (3). Brunton calciner, a convex circular 
table revolving horizontally, with fires on two sides playing diametrically on the arsenical ore 
which is distributed equally over the table. 

W. Thomas has published in Mineral Industry, volume 2, a full description of the practice 
employed in Devon and CornwaU, England, in roasting and refining arsenic, with a discussion 
on the relative merits of each furnace. It is beyond the province of the writer to deal in detail 
with the English method of making whi'e arsenic* 

Peodcjction of White Arsenic. 



The chief producers of white arsenic are : Cornwall and Devon in England, 
Saxony, Italy, Spain, Austria Portugal and Ontario, Canada. 

The following statistics compiled from official reports of the respective countries and pub- 
lished in Mineral Industry, Volume 9, 1900, show the comparative production of arsenic 
throughout the world. 



IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 



Year. 



1895.. 
1896 . 
18tf7.. 
1H98.. 
1899 . 



PruMia. 


Saxony, (a) 


Italy. (6) 


Ton« 


Value. 


Tool 


Value. 


Tons 

100 
820 
200 
215 
804 


Value. 


1788 
1,760 
1,924 
1,624 
1,470 


$ 
98,863 
180,539 
143,776 
121,818 
128,678 


1,217 

882 

1.06S 

1,063 

958 


$ 
108,816 
90,626 
152,122 
181,710 
188,572 


$ 

8,000 
24.400 
18,600 
15,700 
26.483 
1 



Spain, (e) 



Tool 



184 
271 
244 
111 



Value. 



$ 

18,890 
27,100 
29,256 
13,820 



(a) Ars^nious acid, (b) Metallic arsenic uid arsenious add. (e) Arsenic sulphide. 

available but not likely to vary much from preceding year. 



(d) Statistics not 



IN ENGLAND. 



The following table giving the production and value of arsenic (crude, and refined) obtained 
at mines and open works in the United Kingdom is taken from the reports of the Inspector of 
Mines and Quarries, Home Office, England : 



Year. 



1895. 

18%. 

1897. 

1898 

1899. 

1900. 



Tons. 



Value. 








£ 


4,798 


52.198 


8,616 


46.488 


4,165 


74,796 


4,174 


68,787 


3,829 


64,286 


4,081 


67,028 



1901 



Arsenic in Ontario 



111 



^^^ « 

This arsenic was obtained mainly at tin and copper mines in Cornwall and Devon, and is 
elusive of that obtained from the arsenical pyrites shown in the following table : 



Yeur. 


Tods. 


Value. 


1896 




2,951 

8,808 

13,187 

11.144 

18,M9 

9,678 


£ 
2.786 


1896 




8,007 


1897 . 

1898 

1899 

190O 


• ••• ••• ••••••••••• •••• 


10.734 
8,144 

12,138 
8,710 







The product for the year 1900 was derived from ten mines in Cornwall and two in 
evrn. The bulk of the ore, .7,840 tons, was produced by two Cornish mines, the Great 
^heal Busy at Chacewater, and the Trelawney at St. Ive. 

According to the official report, the ore is mined for arsenic contents only, and is either 
Id in the crude state to refiners or refined at the mines. 

IN CAN A HA 

The production of arsenic in Canada since 1885 has been as follows : 



Year. 



1886 

1«88. 

1887 



1888 

1890. 

1891. 

'894. 

1899 

1900. 

1901 



Tons. 


Value. 




$ 


440 


17,600 


120 


5,460 


80 


1,200 


80 


1,200 


35 


1,600 


20 


1.000 


7 


4?0 


57 


4,842 


803 


22.726 


700 


41,677 



No arsenic was produced in the years not enumerated in the foregoing table. The whole 
)utput was white arsenic from the Marmora district, Hastings County, Ontario. 

Consumption and Uses op Arsbnic. 

The German product is largely used in aniline dye works, in making Paris green, Scheele's 
?reen, arsenical salts, in glass works, etc. 

The English output is mainly employed in making sheep-dip, Paris green, in glass-making, 
;> lints, arsenical salts, etc. It is also exported to all parts of the world. 

The product of other European works finds similar use, while the Canadian article is used 
?^n\j in making Paris green and paints at Montreal. Most of it however goes to the United 
States for a variety of purposes. The Canada Paint Company, Montreal, state that they expect 
^ use at least 175 tons of white arsenic made at the Deloro works to be converted into Paris 
S^ea during the year 1902. 
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As the United States is not a producer of arsenic, the imports as obtained from the 
Treasury Reports may hv taken as a fair index of the consumption in that country for various 
purposes, as follows : 



Tear. 



I 



1895 ... 

1896 ... 
1^97 

1898 ... 

1899 ... 
1900.... 



Imports. 



lb. 
6,984,378 
5,813,387 
7,242,004 
8,686,681 
9,040,871 
5,765,659 



Value. 



$ 
237,747 
215,281 
852, 2/M 
370,847 
886,971 
265,500 



These fif;rures include white and metallic arsenic and the arsenic sulphides (orpiraent, 
realgar, etc.) 

The imports into Canada for the last seven years have been as follows : 



Year. 



1895 
1896. 



1897 

1898, 

1899 

1900 

1901. 



lb 



1,115.697 
664,854 
152,275 
291,967 
582,883 
230,730 
159,268 



Arsenic is imported into Canada free of duty. 



Value. 



$ 
81,932 
27,528 

8,878 
14,270 
24,203 
11,085 

8,861 



CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS OF ARSENIC. 

White arsenic enters into innumerable chemical compounds, the fr»llowing having commer- 
cial importance at present : — (1) White arsenic, (2) Paris green, (S) Scheele's green. (4) Lead 
arsenate, (5) Sodium arsmate^ (6) Potassium arsenate, (7) London purple. Other oomponnds 
such as orpiment and realgar are used in commerce, but as their uses are not eztensive nn 
further mention is made of them. 

(1) White arsenic, as made at the Deloro works, is a colorless, amorphous and niher 
vitreous mass, being arsenious oxide represented by the formula AsgOg. It volatilizee st about 
200 degrees centigrade, and often assu^nes an allotropic form in an opaque crystalline stmcture, 
the crystals being reguYai octohedra, although some appear to be rhombio prisms. The 
crystalline form may be obtained by condensing the vapor below 200 degrees centigrade. The 
amorphous form is slightly heavier than the crystalline, which has a specific gravity of 9^7 (dis- 
tilled water = 1 ). 

White arsenic acts as a weak acid, the aqueous solution giving a slight red tinge to litmus 
paper. It dissolves readily in solutions of alkaline carbonates and caustic alkalies. .It is solu- 
ble in cold water, but more easily in hot water. Its composition and the specific grsTi^ of its 
vapor show that it may be represented by the formula AS4OC, although the formula AsjO, is 
more commonly used. It has a disaj^reeable taste and is a very active poison, three if^ins 
being sufficient to caune death, although by taking smaller doses the system may absorb larger 
quantities, even as much as 15 grains at one time. Its uses are given in detail below. 



.4 
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(2) Paris green is a chemical compound of copper, arsenious oxide and acetic acid known as 
ieto-arsenite of copper with the following composition : — Copper arsenite, 82 per cent. ; copper 
;etate, 18 per cent., which may be expressed thus : — 

Arsenious oxide (AS2O3) - 58.64 per cent. 
Copper oxide (CuO) - - 31.30 
Acetic acid - - - 10.06 



4i 



Total . - - - 100 00 

It may be prepared by mixing aqueous solutions of ammonium-copper sulphate and 
'senions acid, the bright green precipitate forming only where there is no excess of either 
nmonia or acids, as it is soluble in either. Or it may be made by adding sodium 
krbonate to a copper sulphate solution tx) precipitate about one-fourth of the copper. Then 
Id acetic acid till the precipitate of copper is re-dissolved and heat the solution to boiling, 
dd a solution of sodium arsenite, and the precipitate formed is Paris green, which can be 
»moved by filtering and drying. 

The writer has not had an opportunity of examining the commercial methods of making 
'aris green, which is supplied to the Canadian market partly from England and Germany, and 
irtly from makers at Montreal. 

Paris green retails for about 25 cents per pound, and its use as an insecticide in killing 
lany insects and in spraying trees is well known. Its excessive cost to consumers prevents a 
lore common use, and is cert|unly a great disadvantage to fruit-growers and gardeners in 
anada, as no composition has yet appeared which is so efficient an insecticide for many 
ests affecting trees, plants and fruits. In paints it is known as emerald green, a very durable, 
right green paint. 

(3) Scheele's green is arsenite of copper, similar to Paris green in color, but lacking acetic 
cid. It is a fine powder and can be kept in suspension in water. It is cheaper than Paris 
:reen, retailing for about 15 cents per pound, and it is stated to be more prompt in its action as 
.n insecticide, and less liable to hurt the foliage of plants. 

(4) Load arsenate may be prepared by combim'ng seven parts of lead acetate (sugar of lead) 
vith three parts of arsenate of soda. The product is a white precipitate, very easily suspended 
n water, and of special value in destroying the gypsy moth. It makes an admirable spraying 
nixture for trees, etc. 

According to A. H. Kirkland, ^ the cheapest method of making lead arsenate is to use 888 
rounds of pure sodium arsenate, costing $46.18, and 2,398 pounds of lead nitrate, costing 
1161.87. the total cost being $208.05 to make a ton of arsenate of lead. 

(5) Sodium arsenate may be formed by combining sodium carbonate with pentoxide of 
^rseriic, the product being a white powder, soluble in water and forming a very active poison. 
Another method is to dissolve arsenic trioxide in a solution of sodium carbonate. This salt is 
Used as a basis for sheep dips, skin-preserving mixtures, weed-killers, insecticides, etc. 

(6) Potassium arsenate is a similar compound used in medicine as ** liquor arsenicalis. " 

(7y London purple is obtained from waste liquors in aniline dye works and consists of dyes 
mixed with lime, arsenious oxide, etc. It contains variable proportions of arsenious oxide. It 
is used as a insecticide for spraying trees, etc., but according to reports from many fruit-growers 
It not so satisfactory as Paris green. 

s Paper real before American Association of Economic Entomolofl^i^ts, 19 August, 1899. 
8 M. 
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U>ES OF White Arsenic and its Compounds. 

Whito arsenic, arsenious oxide (Asj Os), or compounds made from it, may be used for the 
folloiivinsr purposes in the arts, trades, etc : — as a weed killer for destroying rank vegetation, as 
a vermicide in the shape of a dip or wash for parasites affecting animals such as sheep and 
cattle, as a hardening substance m babbit metal and lead bullets, etc., as a flux in making the 
liner grades of glassware, as a fixing and conveying substance for aniline dyes, (as in calico 
printing,) being a substitute fur tartaric acid but not entering permanently into the texture of 
the cloth, as a dressing for raw hides in taxidermy, as a preservative powder in storing hides 
for leather manufacture, as pigments in painting and coloring, and for certain medicinal pre- 
]>arations, some of which have valuable properties. 

IN THE destruction OF WEEDS. 

Regarding the use of arsenic as a weed killer and destroyer of rank vegetation such as is 
found in Cuba, the writer is not aware of any experiments that have been made in Ontario to 
test its value for this purpose. According to the late R. P. Rothwell, who erected the ori^nal 
arsenic works at Deloro, experiments were made on the farm of Mr. W. H. Stevens 
of Detroit, Michigan, where it was mixed with manures and fertilizers and spread on 
the land. Over 1,000 acres were treated in this manner, the effect being more noticeable where 
worms were known to have destroyed plant life. His condensed report is as follows : — 

The common crude arsenic from the condensing chambers was employed in barnyard com- 
post or in superphosphates or other fertilizer. Experiments with quantities up to 900 lb. of 
white arsenic to the acre showed no injurious efiect upon the plants. If put upon the leaves of 
plants it killed them, but in one case an army of locusts was destroyed by sprinkling the dry 
arsenic on the grass and plants in front of it. This use of arsenic in agriculture appears to be 
of incalculable importance, for it is estimated that a very large proportion of all the crops in 
every country is destroyed each year by worms. If this use of arsenic shou'd be generally 
ad 'pted the supplies now manufactured in the world, amounting to between 8,0U0 and 9,000 toDS, 
wuuld be wholly insufiicient.6 

The observations of the writer have led him to the conclusion that white arsenic will cer- 
tainly destroy plant life if used in excess, but this is not extraordinary, as common iron pyrites 
(sulphide of iron) or even magnetic iron pyrites will also kill v^etation if burned in air or 
applied in excess to farming land. For example, the vegetation around the roast heaps at Cop- 
per Clifi mines, Sudbury district, is entirely destroyed by the sulphurous acid fumes in the air 
and in solution in the surface waters. 

The place which arsenic occupies in Mendeleef's table of the elements and their properties 
seems to afford ground for the conjecture that it may in some way act as a stimulant to 
plant growth when used in small quantities. It stands next in the table to phosphorus, well- 
known as a fertilizing substance, and there is a great similarity between the acids of arsenic 
and those of phosphorus which are used in making fertilizers. Hence their effects on plant life 
should be the same or nearly the same. This deduction finds support in the fact that vegeta- 
tion improved while commercial white arsenic was used on the farm lands of Mr. Stevens before 
mentioned. This may have been due to absence of worms, but also perhaps to the arsenic acting 
as a tonic on the plants, as it is known to affect the animal system in this way when taken in 
small doses. It is interesting to note, too, that the employees of the mines and arsenic works 
in southern England claim to get the healthiest crops of potatoes in their garden plots nearest 
the arsenic stacks, owing to the fumes destroying the blight which often affects the potato plant. 

If white arsenic or any of its compounds should prove to be a cheap and efficient extermin- 
ator of common field pests such as the Canada thistle or mustard, the producers of white arsenic 
will have no difficulty in disposing of their product at a fair price. 



6 Mineral Industry. VoL 2, p. S«. 
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Some experiments with arsenical preparations have been made at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, and the chief chemist, Mr. F. T. Shutt, reports as follows on an arsenical weed- 
killer called ^'Harvesta chemical compound," snaljized at the request ot the chief botanist to the 
Farm : — 

This is a brownish colored fluid, made in New Orleans, La., and sold for the purpose of 
destroying weeds in gravel paths. The mixture was neither caustic nor alkaline, and by analysis 
was found to contain arsenite of soda and common sale. These together amounted to 4.0 per 
cent., or 6.4 ounces per gallon ; the common salt being 1.69 per cent., or 2.7 ounces per gallon. 
No doubt this is an effective weed exterminator, since both its constituents have long been 
known and used for this purpose. It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to point out that euch 
preparations should only be used on paths or where it is desired to kill all vegetation.^ 

The report also recommends the following formula as a cheap, easily prepared, and effective 
weed killer : — white arsenic, 1 pound ; washing soda, 2 pounds ; water, 3 gallons ; boil and 
dilute with from two to three times its volume of water. Apply while still warm in tine 
weather. This solution is highly poisonous. 

The Government analyst of New Zealand reports as follows on two samples of weed-killers 

used in New Zealand, and submitted for examination : 

These are essentially strong aqueous solutions of arsenite of soda with a little free arsenic 
(commercial white arsenic) as sedimentary matter. In the article *' Unknown," there is besides 
a very small proportion of carbolic acid, a substance which I have no reason to suppose has any 
particular value for the purpose desired. Tlie really active, the poisonous part, of these com- 
I'Ounds is without doubt the arsenic, particularly that which is combined with the soda. An 
approximate analysis of these samples gave results as follows : 

Brooke's Weed-destroyer. Unknown. 

Arsenite oT soda 39.64 43.71 

Arsenic (tree) 1.69 1.14 

Water, etc 68.67 65 16 

100.00 100.00 

From this it appears that in reality Brooke's weed- destroyer should prove only little 
less effective than the other — that, in fact, the one styled Brooke's weed- destroyer has not had 
a fair trial ;^too smaU a quantity of it may have been administered, or the administration may 
have been imperft^ctly effected. There may be a season of the year that is best for the use of 
the preparation, and, possibly, this is the fall of the year, as the sap is descending for the winter. 
This article should be had very cheaply,- and it certainly has been shown to be a very effective 
and valuable one for purposes of this nature. For the eradication of wattles it should prove 
excellent. The best method and the best time requires to be found out.^ 

IN THE PREPARATION OF INSECTICIDES. 

Regarding the use of arsenical compounds in destroying vermin on sheep and cattle, there 
are, according to chemical trade directories, at least 20 factories in England making sheep- dip, 
in which arsenical compounds are claimed to be the effective agents. Most of this product goes 
to the Argentine Republic, Australia, Canada, the western United States and other sheep-rais- 
ing countries. The arsenical sheep-washes, of which there are numerous patented formulae and 
secret preparations, are according to the observations of the writer, efficient and cheap preven- 
tives of the skin-diseases known as sheep-scab, due to minute biting parasitic mites which destroy 
the wool fibre, cause eruptions on the skin and seriously affect the health of sheep. 

The long- con tinned use of arsenical washes on stock farms tends to prove that they provide 
a cheap and successful method of exterminating parasitic vermin in spite of the attempts of 
manufacturers of other non-arsenical dips to discredit their efficiency. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, has issued a bulletin (No. 21 revised) 
entitled *^ Sheep-scab ; its Nature and Treatment," which discusses the value of arsenical dips 
in the treatment of that disease. Some opinions are quoted tending to discredit the usefulness 
of arsenic as a constituent of sheep-dips ; and it should be added that Bruce, chief inspecor of 

7 Annaal Report, Dominion Experimental Farms, 1900, p. 187. 

8 23rd Annual Re^iort of Colonial Laboratory' of New Zealand, p. 87. 
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live stock for New South Wales, pays his respects to arsenical dips with the statement, *' Arsenic 
and arsenic and tobacco (with fresh runs) cured 9,284 and failed with 9,271.*' 

It miy be said on the other hand, that arsenic really has excellent scab-curing qualities ; 
it enters into the composition of a number of the secret dipping powders and forms the chief 
ingredient in one of the oldest secret dips used. This particular dip has been given second 
place (with some quali6cations) among the officially recognized dips in South Africa. In defer- 
ence to the opinion of those who prefer an arsenical dip several formulae are quoted here : 

Finlay Dun recommends the following : Take 3 lb. each of arsenic, soda ash (impure sodium 
carbonate) or pearl-ash (impure potassium carbonate), soft soap and sulphur. A pint or two of 
naphtha may be added if desired. The ingredients are best dissolved in 10 to 20 gallons of 
boiling water, and cold ifjrater is added to make up 120 gallons. The head of the sheep must 
of course be kept out. of the bath. A mixture highly endorsed by certain parties consists of 
the following ingredients : commercially pure arsenite of soda, 14 pounds ; ground roll sulphur, 
34^ pounds ; .water, 432 (U.S) gallons. The arsenite of soda is thoroughly mixed with the- 
sulphur before being added to the wator. 

Any person using an arsenical dip should bear in mind that he is dealing With a deadly poison.. 

There seems to be abundant opportunity for manufacturers of chemicals in Canada to ab — 
sorb a large proportion of the white arsenic product from the Deloro arsenic works in the inanu — 
facture of sheep-dip, as the United States, Australia, the Argeiitine Republic and Canada ar^= 
largely dependent on the foreign makers of that article, while the process of its manufacture i^B 
neither secret nor expensive. 

FOR KILLING PLANT ENEMIES. 

Allied with the use in killing parastic vermin of biting habits, is the use of arsenical com — 
pounds in destroying insects which kill plant life by biting, thus destroying the vegetable fibres^ — 
Enormous quantities of white arsenic have been used in making Paris green, so effective on—^ 
the Colorado beetle, the most destructive enemy of the potato plant. Arsenical preparations also-^ 
destroy the following common insects which live on plant life ; the cotton-boll weevil, a danger- — 
ous pest among certain of the cotton-growing sections in the southern United States, the grass- — 
hopper or locust, which often invades the fields of grain in vast swarms, cabbage worms, cut- 
worms and army worms — so destructive to standing grain — caterpillars, slug worms, and many 
larvae, wire worms, codling moth and various insects affecting fruit of all kinds. 

The arsenical compounds commonly used by agriculturists and horticulturists are : London 
purple, Scheele's green, Paris green and arsenate of lead, and for practical purposes they are the '- 
best destroyers known for all biting insects preying on plant life or animal fibres. A full de- 
dsoription of these chemicals is given above and they are well known to every druggist and pro- 
gressive horticulturist. 

The chief chemist of the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, reports as follows on a 
sample of an insecticide called *' Paragrene " which was put on the Canadian market at a very 
.much lower price than Paris green, namely, 14 cents per lb : 

'^ Believing that a knowledge of the composition of this material would be of interest to 
'fruit-growers and orchardists, we obtained a sample tor analysis and found it to be a green 
p >wder, similar in general appearance to Paris green, though of a lighter color. On mixing 
with water it remained longer in sus|>euBion than Paris green similarly treated. The mixture 
had a faint but still distinctly alkaline reaction. The analysis of the powder afiorded the fol- 
io win jj data : — 

per cent. 
Arsenious acid (As^ O3) - - • - 44.2 

Copper oxide (CuO) 24.1 

Lime (CaO) - . - . . ;v7 

Sulphuric acid (SO3) 3.6 

Acetic acid undetermined 
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Of this, 4.56 per cent was found to be soluble in water. 

It is probable from the above that this substance is a mixture consisting chiefly of aceto- 
arsenite of copper (Paris green) and small amounts of white arsenic and of arseniteand sulphate 
of lime. 

As regards arsenic, the essential toxic, Paragrene falls somewhat behind Paris green, which 
bf law is required to contain 50 per cent arsenious acid. It is possible that the claim of the 
manufacturers in the matter of this constituent would receive more favorable support from the 
examination of further samples, as strict uniformity in composition u scarcely obtainable in the 
]>reparation of substances, much depending upon the conditions under which the precipitation 
is made. 

In the consideration < f the properties of this new compound as a practical insecticide, there 
are two ft atures worthy of mention. The first is the slightly alkaline character of the mixture 
"with water, thus probably obviating: the necessity of adding lime in order to guard against in. 
jury to foliage, as in the case with Paris green. Secondly, we have the fact that Paragrene does 
not so readily settle out as Paris ly^reen after the necessary dilution with water, thus enabling an 
easier and more equable distribution of the poison. ^ 

The following formulae of standard remedies for insects and fungi affecting apple and other 
fruit trees, also vegetables, are recommended by Dr. Fletcher, entomologist and botanist, at th e 
Central Experimental Farm : 

Paris green lib., lime (fresh) 1 lb., water 200 gallons. For dry application, 1 lb Paris 
^reen with 50 lb. flour, land plaster, slaked lime or any perfectly dry powder. 

Poisoned Bordeaux mixture, for fungi and insec's on frui^ trees : copper sulphate (blue- 
stone) 4 lb., lime (fresh) 4 lb, Paris green 4 oz., water 40 gallons. Dissolve the copper 
sulphate (by suspending it inside a wooden or earthen vessel containing 4 or 5 or more gallons 
of water.) Slake the lime in another vessel. If the lime, when slaked, is lumpy or granular, it 
should be strained through coarse sacking or a fine sieve. Pour the copper sulphate solution 
into a barrel, or it may be dissolved in this in the first place ; half fill the barrel with water, add 
the slaked lime, fill the barrel with water and stir thoroughly. It is then ready for use. 

Stock solutions of dissolved copp< r sulphate and of lime may be prepared and kept in separ- 
ate covered barrels throughout the spraying season. The quantities of blue-stone, lime and 
water should be carefully noted. ^^ 

Farmer's Bulletin No. 127 ** Important Insecticides,'' issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D,C., gives an excellent account of the proper methods and 
seas' ns of applying* arsenical preparations in destroying the various biting insects which destroy 
fruit, vegetables, grains, etc. The bulletin corroborates the statements made by the experts 
of the Canadian Department of Agriculture of Canada regarding the uses of these compounds 
and cont<iins matter well deserving the attention of fruit growers, gardeners and farmers gen- 
erally. 

The field for the employment of arsenical vermicides and insecticides is practically UDlimited , 
and the consumption in Canada is certain to increase enormously, provided the selling prices to 
consumers are reduced to a figure allowing universal use on fruit, vegetable and stock farms. 
It does not seem to be a ra^h statement to say that all the white arsenic which might be pro- 
duced from arsenical ores in Ontario could be absorbed in these two important uses if the retail 
price of the manufactured article were considerably lowered. There is no reason why Paris 
green and similar commercial arsenical compounds could not be made in Canada at a profit to 
manufacturers, as the process is neither difficult nor costly. There are at present at least 
thirteen manufacturers of Paris green in the United States, while the Canadian demand is sup- 
plied mostly from English and German factories. 

Other Uses of Arsenic. 

With regard to the use of white arsenic in hardening bullets and babbit metal, only a small 
quantity is used for this purpose. Ordinary commercial lead shot is made by mixing 1 lb. of 
commercial arsenic with about 500 lb. lead. 

9 Annual Report Central Experimental Farm 1899, p. 147. 

10 Bulletin Xo. 37, Department of Ajfriculture, Canada. 
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Generally speaking, metallic arsenic does not make useful alloys with the other metals, as 
it rend€r8 metals hard and brittle, a minute quantity according to experiments made by the 
writer being sufficient to make gold britle.^^ 

Small quantities of white arsenic are used by tanners in dressing raw hides. It is said to 
keep the raw skins supple, prevent decay and ward off attacks of injurious insects. A.ccording 
to the Columbian Cyclopedia, the following arsenical soap has been used in dressing hides with 
success : — white arsenic, 1 oz. ; white soap, 1 oz. ; potassium carbonate, 1 dram ; distilled water, 
6 oz. ; camphor, 2 drams. 

The following formula is said to be used as a preservative powder in keeping dressed hidvs 
free from decay and the attacks of insects : white arsenic, 1 lb. ; burnt alum, 1 lb. ; powdered 
oak bark, 2 lb. ; camphor, ^ lb. 

IN THE MAKUFAGTUBB OF GLASS. 

The writer has had the opportimity of examining a glass factory where the finer grades of 
glass in which some white arsenic is used are made. According to the statements of priustical 
glass-makers, this compound is used to give brilliancy to the glass. The effect is no doubt due 
to the presence in the glass of finely divided metallic arsenic which has a peculiarly brilliant 
sheen. 

According to R. Linton white arsenic is used in glass-making mixtures as an oxidizing agent 
converting iron oxides in the ferrous state to the ferric state, hence decolorizing the iron which 
might otherwise stain the glass, as ferric silicate is yellow, imparting no color when mixed with 
silicates of potash, lime and soda, while ferrous silicate is green, giving a tint to glass. i- Dr. 
Carl Schnabel, a renowned German metallurgist, states as follows : — ** Arsenious oxide is a 
powerful reducing agent and is extensively used on this account as a decolorizer in glass-making, 
in the manufacture of copper colors, and for the manufacture of yellow arsenic glass "^^ 

It is probable that it acts as an oxidizing agent with some mixtures for glass, giving up itf 
oxygen and being reduced to metallic arsenic, while with other mixtures it may take oxygen 
from other compounds to form arsenates, also taking other elements away as in the case oJ 
oxygen. This does not affect the question of its usefulness in the manufacture of the finer gradei 
of glaes, which appears to be undoubted. 

The consumption of white arsenic in glass-making*is not large, as it is apparent from ai 
examination of glass-making mixtures that it does not enter into the glass as an essential com 
ponent. Furthermore, its use is confined mostly to the finer grades of colorless glass such ai 
window glass, plate glass, crown and fiint glass. 

The following mixtures are taken from Heurvaux's Le Verre el le Crystal, Gessner's Glaa 
Maker's Hand Book and Tscheu jchner's Hand buch der Glasfabrikation : — 

Window Glass, 



Components. 



Sand 

Salt-cake . 
Soda ash .. 
Limestone 
Carbon ... 
AfMnic . , 



Ametican. 



(I) 
100.0 

44.0 



26.0 
4.0 
2.0 



(2) 
100.0 

40.0 
4.0 

98.0 
8.0 
1.0 



(3) I 

100. u 

42.0 

» - • • 

40.0 
6 
2.0 



(4) 

100.0 

43.0 

84.0 
6.0 
0.6 



German. 



(I) 

100.0 
85 

30.0 
12.6 



lUO.O, 100.0, 
45. 0! 45.0 

88.0, 82.01 
8.0 2.0 



I 



(4) I 

100.0 

35.0' 

6.0 

80.0 

8.0 



French. 



(') I 

luO 

35.0' 

25.0 
1.5 
0.6 



(2) I (S) 
100.0 100. « 
40 C 42.1 



85 
2.0 
1.0 



84.1 
2.1 



11 Proceedings Federated Canadian Mining Institute, 1897, p. 130. 

12 Mineral Industry, Vol. 8, p. 236. 

iSSchnabel's Handbook of Metallurgy, 1898, translated by Henry Louis. 
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Plate Glasf, 



Oomponenta. 


American 


• 




German. 




SMd 

Salt-Oftke 


(0 
100.0 


(2) 
100.0 


•(8) 
100.0 

40.0 

• • • ■ • 

88.0 


0) 

100 
38.0 

• • • • 

38.0 


(2) 
100.0 

. • ■ .... 

35.0 

"*26!6 


(3) 

100.0 


Soda aab 


80.0 
24.0 


86.0 
24.0 


38.0 


Limestone. ... 




Slaked lime 


14.0 


Cftrbon 


1.0 


0.76 
1.0 


4.0 
2.0 


2 5 
0.5 




ATsenic 















Lime Flint 



• 

Componentc. 


German. 


Sand 

Soda a«h . . .-. 


(1) 
100.0 


(2) 
100.0 


1 

(8) 

100.0 
80.0 

""86 


(4) 

100.0 
83.0 


Potash 

Limnrtone , . . . x . . x 


82.0 


68.0 


.... • • • 
36.0 


Slakediime 


18.0 


'"i2 6" 

8.6 

4 

0.8 

100.0 




Saltpetre 


1.6 

.... .... 

0.6 
100.0 




Anenio 


0.8 

0.2 

100 


2 


Manganese x x x x 


1.0 


oniiet ^~.....\v.]y .v..y,..."v. 

% 


100.0 



Lead Flint, 



Gomponcnts. 


American. 


German. 


French. 


8miJ 

Pottth 


0) 
lUO 

36.0 

40 

5.0 

0.8 

0.5 

0.25 


(2) () 
100.0 ■ 100 
34 A-*^ n 


(2) 

100.0 

28 

67.0 

6.0 


(8) 
100.0 

:«)0 

66.0 
3.0 


(4) 
100 

84.0 

42 

16 


0) 

100 
31 
67.0 


(2) 
100.0 

88.0 

67.0 


(3) 
100.0 
80.0 


BadJesd 


48.0 
6.0 


67 

• • « • ■ • • 


67.0 


Nitw 


4 


Bqiu 








Anenio 


0.15 
0.06 
0.02 


0.8 
0.2 


0.25 
0.2 


0.8 
02 






0.6 
0.45 




Mioganese 


0.6 


• •■••••• 


0.025 


Antimony 























Some of the Deloro arsenic is now being used in American glass works and is said to have 
proren of first-grade quality for this purpose. As there are at least 100 plants in the United 
States making the finer grades of glassware, the Deloro arsenic works are likely to find a steady 
niirket for at least a portion of their product in glass- making. 

White arsenic is also used in making enamels and crrtain glazes. 

The writer is informed by an expert pottery manufacturer that the addition of white 
•nenie to certain glazing mixtures increases the brilliancy and fluidity of the glaze. As art 
Boiaics and enamelled tiling are coming into more general use in interior decorations, the con- 
iQOiptioii of white arsenic is likely to be increased by their manufacture. 

The following analyses of Venetian enamels have been made by Dr. Sch warz of Graz, ^ ^ 
iltowing araenio to be a component in variable proportions. 



MXiatiBl Industry. Vol. 8, p. 263. 
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Analyses of Vetvetian EaamtU, 



Components. 


Gftrmine. 


line. 


Violet. 


Porple. 




Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


8iO, 


46.95 
1.42 


49.90 
3 75 


52.08 
3 15 


52 40 


SbaOj 


5 26 


Ab, O. 


9 96 
18. »8 

• ■ • • 

. • • • 


1.12 
21.45 

• • • • 

67 


4 29 
9 53 
0.22 


2.85 


Pbo ..:.:. 


4 04 


CuO 




CujO . 


0.10 


CoU 


• « • • 


0.91 


09 


0.15 


FeO 


. • • . 
0.63 


1.12 

• • • • 


0.76 




Fe.Oa 


1.60 


MnO 


• • • • 


1.59 


• • • • 


• • • • 


MnjOa 


0.15 


■ • 


5.28 


11.50 


CaO 


8 80 


5.50 


4 97 


7.61 


MrO. 


1.40 


1.26 


0.86 


0.86 


K^O 


9.99 


8 25 


9.59 


1.41 • 


Na.O 


6 43 


4.50 


8.67 


11.84 


B,0, 


1.29 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • ■ • 



The consumption of white arsenic in dyeing and coloring textiles, such as calico, 
important in comparison with other uses in America. It does not en£er into the peri] 
coloring of the texture, serving only as a fixer or conveyor. Arsenic acid or one of i1 
(arsenates) is used to act on the aniline dyes, bye products consisting partly of arsenious 
lime etc., or one of the salts (arsenites) being formed. 

The composition, London purple, is obtained in this way as a bye or waste produc 
dye works. Processes have been devised to reconvert this waste arsenic into white arsen 
as the raw material for making white arsenic is very cheap the process is not now in use. 

In Germany coal-tar dye-works are numerous, and according to reliable trade report 
sume the larger proportion of white arsenic produced in that country. 

As to the use of arsenic in painting and coloring, Paris green gives a bright green ; 
nent color, and other colors may also be made. Their use, however, is being dimii 
especially in wall-paper and interior work owing to their poisonous nature and to the che 
excellent colors which may be made by combining lead compounds and other bases with c 
dyes such as anilines. 

Regarding its use in medicine, all arsenical compounds may be classed for practic 
poses as poisons. Small quantities are believed to act as a tonic, but they should not I 
without advice from a physician. 

Paturated solutions of white arsenic are said to make good preservatives for 
preventing dry rot and killing wood-borers, a^so larvae and other insects destructive t< 
woods. 

Its use in embalming fluids is well known. 

Arsenic as a Poison. 

The writer has investigated the methods of preventing arsenical poisoning em pic 
arsenic refining works, and so far as he can learn the method used at Deloro is the best '. 
provided the directions posted up are carried out by the workmen. Only two serioi 
of arsenical poisoning are reported at the Deloro works, and these were due to^ross care! 
and lack of personal cleanliness on the part of tne two employees affected. Unless a 
cleanliness is adopted, arsenic particles are apt to lodge in the arms, neck, etc., and caui 
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fal raw sores. It is stated that in Austria the arsenic workers regularly take doses of arsenic 
inwardly, which acts as an antidote, but the safest antidote is to follow the rules as to cleanli- 
ness. 

Mechanical drafts are being adopted at Deloro by which the dangers of poisoning will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The works there are provided with a room for the use of employees in changing working 
clothes at the end of each 8hift,aleo a wash room furnished with three hot and cold water douche 
sprays as well as bath tubs. Rules requiring the changing of clothes and washing at end of each 
shift are posted up, and any employee not obeying the rules is liable to dismissal. 

A supply of freshly prepared ferric oxide is always ready for emergency in case of poisoning. 

This is an immediate and very efficient antidote for arsenical poisoning caused by the fumes, 

and raw sores may be washed with the ferric oxide with beneficial results. It is prepared as 

follows : sulphate of iron crystals, 280 parts ; sulphuric acid, 100 parts ; nitric acid, 35 paits ; 

water, 500 parts. Dissolve the sulphate of iron in the water and sulphuric acid, warm solution 

in a large dish and add the nitric acid gradually. Precipitate with ammonia until the iron is 

precipitated, filter and wash precipitate well with water. The precipitate may be kept under 

water in bottles for some time. 

The question of arsenical poisoning has recently received considerable attention in England 
on account of an epidemic of arsenical poisoning among beer drinkers, particularly in the Man- 
chester district. The poisoning was traced to beer made by fermenting glucose which in turn 
was derived from starchy substances by using sulphuric acid which had been made from iron 
pyrites containing small quantities of arsenical sulphides, the arsenic not having;; been eliminated 
from the acid in the process of manufacture. It is, however, beyond the scope of this paper to 
discuss at any length poisoning due to arsenic, but it may be said that all the compounds of 
Attenic are poisons and should be used only on the advice of physician and with care. 

Bibliography of Arsenic. 

The following publications may be consulted with profit by those wishing to obtain fuller 
data regarding arsenic : 

(1) Mineral Industry ; published by Scientific Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New 

York city. Volumes 1 to 9, especially Volumes 2, 4 and 5, which give information 
regarding the technology of the arsenic industry in England and Germany. 

(2) Arsenic ; by Prof. J. A. Wanklyn, being a discussion relative to the recent investiga- 

tion on poisoning in England, due to arsenical beer. Published by Kegan, Paul, 
Trench & Co., Charing Cross Road, London, England. 

(3) Proceedings of Canadian Mining Institute ; Volume 4 (1901-2), Ottawa ; containing 

papers on treatment of auriferous arsenical ores. 

(4) '^Sheep-scab: its Nature and Treatmetf; being Bulletin No. 21, Buieau of Animal 

Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

(5) '* Important Insecticides"; being Farmer's Bulletin No. 127 issued by United States 

Department of Agriculture. 

(6) Reports of the Dominion Experimental Farm, Ottaw<t, giving information regarding 

insecticides, etc. 

(7) Reports of Inspectors of Mines, ete., Homo Office, London, England. Published by 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, Harding St. , London, England. 

(8) Lodeman's '* Spraying of Plants." 

(9) Annual reports c f the Bureau of Mines of Ontario. 

(10) The Journal of the Federated Canadian Mining Institute, volume 2 (1897)i Ottawa ; 
Mispickel Ores of Deloro, Ont. 
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A.R8ENIC Manufacturers in America. 

Following is a list of manufacturers of and dealers in arsenical compounds in the United 
States and Canada, compiled from trade directories : 

(1) Schoelkopp, Hartford & Hanna Co., aniline dyes, Buffalo, 19. Y. 
.(2) Billings, Clapp & Co., 166 Hight street, Boston, Mass. 

(3) Zucker-Levett Chemical Co., Flushing, L.I., N.Y. 

(4) Mallincroft Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

(6) Chas. Cooper & Co., 194 Worth ttreet, New York city. 

(6) Adlers Sons, comer Maiden Lane and Pearl streets. New York city. 

(7) Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William street, New York city. 

(8) Fuerst Bros., 2 Stone street. New York city. 

(9) Canada Paint Company, Montreal, Canada. 

(10) Acme Color Works, 6 Hanover street, New York city. 

(11) A. B. Ansbacher & Co., 14 Murray street. New York city. 

(12) J. A. Blanchard, New York city. 

(13) Cawley, Clark & Co., Newark, N.J. 

(14) Chas. M. ChUds & Co., 226 Pearl street. New York city. 

(16) Eckstein Bros. , New York city. 

(17) M. Hermann & Co., New York city. 

(18) Fred. L. Lavanburgh, 166 William street. New York city. 

(19) Leggett & Bros., New York city. 

(20) N.Y. Enamel Paint Co., New York city. 

(21) C. T. Reynolds & Co., New York city. 

(22) John Lucas, 89 Maiden Lane, New York city. 

(23) E. Hills Sons & Co. , New York city. 

(24) Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin, Cleveland, Ohio. 

(26) P. D. Dodds & Co., 188-190 McGill street, Montreal, Canada. 
(26) Standard Chemical Co., Toronto, Ont. 
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THE CORNIFEROUS EXPOSURE IN ANDERDON. 

BY REV. THOMAS NATTBS8S, B.A. 

Three varieties of the Gomiferous formation, to a depth of about 75 feet, are exposed in 
quarries of Anderdon township in the county of Essex, Ontario. These are the overlying 
rnesian limestone, the true Corniferous limestone, and an underlying brown dolomite. 

Little more than ten miles distant, north by west, and on the opposite side of the Detroit 
)r there is, as indicated by a blue print of five borings,^ a depth of 325.25 to 346 feet 
limestone before the sandstone is reached. This fact and the fact that the three varieties of 

Gomiferous named run out here at the extreme southwesterly limit of Ontario, within the 
tance of a few hundred yards from south to north, would together indicate that the OriskaDy 
dstone would be found at no great depth. 

According to Rominger, ^ strange to say, the Helderberg formation covers the whole surface 
;en8ion from end to end of Detroit river and around the end of lake Erie. Apparently in 
)port of this, the Salina runs out at a point about opposite the Anderdon quarries, westward 
the neighborhood of Trenton, Michigan, a fact ascertained during the past summer. Let it 

observed, however, that Rominger shows only these formations, Helderberg, Hamilton, 
ick Shale, Waverley, Carboniferous and Coal Measures, on his Geological Map of Michigan, 
ving out the Gomiferous and Oriskany formations altogether. He furthermore figures the 
ilderberg as the surface extension on both sides of the Detroit river, whereas three facts are 
own : — (1) there is Gomiferous at the southern end of the river on tfhe Canadian side, instead 
Helderberg, as a surface extension, (2) a greater depch of it than he describes of Helder- 
^ on exactly the opposite side of the river, though the dip at this point is south by west, 
ich would indicate an increasing and not a diminishing depth westward, or else a later 
mation and not an earlier one as a surface extension ; and (3) at Windsor, at the head of the 
troit river, the salt is down a very considerable depth below the surface, allowing abundant 
oe for the Oriskany and Helderberg in the miles of country between the Salina at Windsor 
1 the outcrop of Gomiferous in the Anderdon quarries in the vicinity of Amherstburg. 

In the same report, p. 24, Rominger speaks of the *' transitory groups between the Helder- 
is; and Hamilton groups.'* It still remains to be noted that the borings made just south of 
:roit by the Solvay Process people show a minimum and maximum depth of 368 and 383 feet 
imestone under the sandstone and over the salt ; but one deposit of sandstone ; and a 
erincumbent depth of limestone of minimum and maximum depth (in the five borings 
irred to) of 325. 2n and 346 feet. Now the order in nature of these several formations, taking 
oldest first, as very neatly figured by Winchell,^ is, Salina, Helderberg, Oriskany, Gomifer- 
^, Hamilton, Chemung, Gatskill (Waverly), Carboniferous Limestone, Conglomerate Mea- 
^ and Goal Measures. 

The Maonesian Limestone. 

It is many years since quarrying first began in the Corniferous formation in Anderdon. 
d stone for the locks on the first canal on the American side at Sault Ste. Marie 
3 taken out faerow So was also the stone for the new locks on the Canadian side at the same 

^~- . - - 1 , , Mill ^m I ■ "^ ■ I ■ ■ I I _ ^ I _ ■ I ^^^^^^^^t^m^^m^^^m^a^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^m 

1 It Im interesting to note that this lo^ of brine wells. Brandy Island, (The Solvay Process Ga, Detroit,MichiKan),8how8 
tal maximum depth of 1,000 feet of limestone in a rock boring of 1,622 feet ; a maximum of 413 feet of salt in a 
uigrof 1,624 feet ; and but one deposit of sandstone, averaging a depth of "90.6 feet m Ave borings, the minimum 
\f 80 feet and maximum 103 feet. 

< Report of the State Geological Survey of the State of Michigan, 1876. 

3 Walks and Talks in the Geological Field, by Alexander Winchell ; p. 85, Table of Geological History'. 

* The key to the misunderstanding is furnished, probably, bv a sentence in Geology of Canada, 1863, pp. 361, 362 :— 
le name of Corniferous Limestone is, by the New York geologists, restricted to the upper division which has in that 
ea thickness of about seventy feet. These two portions, with the addition of the local Schoharie grit, make up what 
' have described as the Upper Helderberg group. 
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place. A depth of about 32 feet of magDesian limestone has been exposed. There are five bed 
The first and second, two feet and eight feet in thickness respectively, are much weathered an 
are of inferior quality. The third bed is about four feet thick ; the fourth and fift 
eiffht and ten feet. The three lower beds or strata are of fine quality, the eight-foot bed u: 
surpassed as dimension stone, being remarkably free from every kind of imperfection. TI 
lowest stratum rests immediately upon the true limestone 

The approximate dip is seven-eighths of an inch to the foot, south by west, correspondii 
very closely with the dip of the underlying limestone, both . in amount and direction, and 
least in direction with tliat of the rock-beds on the farther side of the Detroit river. The glaci 
striss trend east by southeast and are plainly defined, but do not show any remarkable featu 
such as the fluting that may be seen on the surface of the same formation on Pelee island 
Lake Erie. On a surface recently stripped the trend of the striae is from northeast to soul 
west, what appears to have been an earlier striati-n (southeasterly) being slightly discernible 

Crystals occur at intervalB in cavities of small to medium size. Some of these cavities ha 
been left by decaying or absorbed spreading corals, and none are too large to be so accounted fc 
The prevailing crystals are of quartz, semi-transparent and shading from white to a rich brow 
There are also fluorite and calcite crystals, the former beautiful sparkling purple cubes, tl 
latter shading from white to purple and forming tight, thin, transverse seams. 

A large deposit of minute, loosely cohering grains of quartz was discovered but lately in tl 
river bed abreast of Amherstburg. A space 200 feet square was dredged to considerable dept 
and not a dipper full of anything but this was brought up. An analyst in Detroit prouounc< 
the substance to be 99 per cent silica. There is evidence that a stratum of the same materi 
extends in the direction of the dip of the dolomite. 

Crystallites, a formation well figured and described in Geology of Canada, 1863, pp. 63 
633 and 346, occurs at varying depths, between the strata. The mould left by the disFolvii 
salts is found to be filled by a dried up deposit'' of what was doubtless petroleum. In the earli 
days of quarrying in the magnesian strata here the children of the neighborhood used to amu 
themselves building little fires with the blackened chips of stone. But the supply has evident 
gravitated to lower levels. 

It has not been found easy to get good specimens of the fossils contained in this rock, f 
the twofold reason that most of these have persisted only in the form of casts or moulds, ai 
the anciently weathered exposure was of very limited area besides being a glacier-planed surfa 
in which there is neither fault nor bluff. So far as investigated , they are : — 

1. ZoorHVTA . 

ZaphrenHs prolifica, 
Cyathophylhtm exujmtm (Billings, ) 
Cyathophyllum Zenkeri^.B., 
Heliophylhim, Ualli, B. , 
Diphyphyllvm A rchiani, 
Crepidophyllvm Archias!^ 
Strombodes pentagonus ; 
Fhillipsastrea VenienUi (Edwards,) 
Michelinia coitvexa, 
Favosites tnrbinataj 

Niiella ( Winchell,) 

hemispherica (Mihie Edwards,) 

basaltUa (Goldfn^,) 
Syringopora Bisingeri, 



it 

it 



8 Described jn Geology of Canada, 186;{, page 346, as " a thin fllin of black argillaceous mud which generally divH 
the beds." 
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Stfringapura pereUgans, 
Qadopora eryptodef\s^ 

*' labio»a^ 

*' aspera (Raminger,) 
Montictdipora . 



41 
(( 



It 



2. Bbachiofoda : 

Parazyga hirstita^ 

Orhiculoidea , 

Atrypa reticularis^ 

intermedia^ 

<pttu>ja, 
Leptcena rhombaidalu^ 
Stropheodofita demissa, 

perplanay 
inaequistriata^ 

Chonetes , 

Cyrtina Hamiltonensis^ 
Camerotechia tethysy 
Pentamerdla arata^ 
Orthis Livia, 
Spirifera mticranata 

3. Lamkllibranchiata : 

Paracyclas elliptica, 
Coitoeardium trigoiude. 
An unidentified fragment. 

4. Cephalopoda and Gasteropoda : 

Orthocerajty 

Platyceras , 

PUnroiomaria . 



Gomphoceras eximium (Hallf) 

Gomphoceras , 

Gyrocerai Nnmaj 
And other badly worn fragments, not like any of these, indicating a radius of three to seven 
id one-half inches. 

5. Trilobita : 

Pliacops bujo, and the pygidium of a specimen of Dalrnanites {Coronura) aspeetaru^ the 
f^phus aspectans of Conrad. 
^. Of EcHixoDEKMATA, but sectious of crinoid stems have been obtained. 

7. Of MoLLUscoiDEA, also, the specimens are few and not well defined ; none of the polyzoa 
^U8 far secured have been satisfactory. 

8. CONULARIDAE : 
Connlaria, 

In the large majority of instances the actual shells have not persisted. Orthis, Stropheo- 

'^ta atrypa^ C<yiiocardium trigonale and Spirifera mtrrotkita are exceptions. Parazyga hirbuta 

a notable exception, and the rock immediately about the few clustered specimens obtained 

dark colored and remarkably hard. In the underlying brown dolomite to be described qt!lV^ 

4t8 and moulds are found. 
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The Corniferous Limestone. 

This rock lies immediately under the magnesian limestone, and is not a dolomite. It is 
a very fine-grained rock. The late George M. Dawson, Director of the Geological Surrey 
at Ottawa, pronounced it useful as a lithographic stone ^^ if obtainable in large slabs." It 
is however exceedingly brittle, and has been found available only for lime, of which it makes 
an excellent quality, foundation stone, and road-making. A large amount of it has been put 
upon the market as crushed stone. There is a probability that in the near future it will be 
burned extensively for lime. 

There would seein to be next to no fossils in this limestone. The remarkably fine-grained 
quality of the rock would doubtless indicate a comparatively deep-sea deposit, in which case the 
probability of organic remains would be lessened. A certain rugose coral is present and an in- 
definable gaateropod of medium size. 

In a quarry recently opened up by Mr. T. B. White, son of the late Wyandotte Chief, Mcn- 
doron, just east of the Amherstburg qaarry, there are small waterways worn down through this 
formation, following some small ancient^crack, showing the rock to be s iluble, despite its un- 
usual hardness. 

In this quarry, commencing where the limestone runs out and the brown dolomite is first 
exposed, there*is a surface*deposit of moulding sand of good quality. No analysis has yet been 
made of it. With an admixture of cement it makes what has the appearance of being & 
durable pressed brick. 

The Brown Dolomite. 

The brown stone cropping out north of and from under the true limestone is described ) y 
Dr. Hoffman, chief chemist in the laboratory of the Geological Survey at Ottawa, as ^* a light- 
brownish, slightly ferruginous, faintly petroliferous, fine-crystalline dolomite. "^ It is a n^assivd 
' rock, and except in certain strata that abound in branching corals, is not only a suitable build- 
ing stone but a very desirable one, because of its color (though it shows a tendency to bleach) 
and fine-crystalline quality. Strata permeated with corals are exposed in the bed of the Detroit 
river, about a mile west of the exposure in the Anderdon quarries. The durability of the stone 
may be judged from the fact that the first specimen examined, a fossil-free bit of rock taken 
from the immediate neighborhood where the dolomite and limestone had been planed off bj the 
last passing glacier, a chip little more than an inch in thickness and running oft to an ed^e* 
weathered on both sides, was not weathered throvgh^ though the covering of earth was not more 
than three or four feet. 

The deposit runs out only a short distance north of the outcrop of true limestone, just as 
the latter does in relation to the overlying dolomite. The depth begins to increase south- 
eastward, however, as exhibited in Mr. White's quarry ; and the limit of the deposit circles 
northwesterly. Judging from these facts and from the rapidity with which the two overlying 
formations increase in depth in the direction of the dip, there is probably a very considerable 
deposit of brown dolomite. 

So far as examined the fossils of this deposit differ largely from those of the overlying 
dolomite and are fewer in number and variety. There are ill-defined specimens of Stropheodontay 
a possible Chonetes^ a probable Orthothetea^ a probable Meristella and a Spirifera fimbriata. The 
characteristic bivalves are the lamellibranchiata Conocardium cuneus (var. trigonale), and a 
Panenka^ which Mr. Whiteaves, of the Geological Survey, Ottawa, has lately named Paneuka 
Canadensis^ the largest bivalve found in the Corniferous of this section, but smaller than PoiieifAa 

•i An anahsiit made at the Solvay Process Works, Detroit, shows calcium carbonate 67.28, mj^^etium carbonate 41.15» 
trace of calcium sulphate, silica 1.25, ferric oxide and alumina 0.S2. 
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andis (Whiteaves) of the deposit at St. Mary's. The most numerously represented genus is 
e gasteropod, of which there are several species and varieties, including Flatyostoma^ Fleuroto- 
aria^ Straparollus Canadensis^ Fhuronotxis de Cetri, and a small elongated abounding specimen 
)t very well defined. There is also Cyrtoceras Ammonf B, , and a small narrow-cepteed Ortho- 
ras with the siphuncle at the maximum distance from the centre. A modiform cast is found, 
it can only be referred to as doubtful. Three specimens of a small cup-coral were obtained, 
'obably Cyathophyltumy but in so ill-preserved a condition as to be impossible of accurate 
ifinition. Nor has it been found possible to identify the branching corals in their badl^ 
^cayed condition. 

When it is remembered that the only opportunity of studying the fossils of this particular 
iriety of the Corniferous is afforded by the dredge-scows on Detroit river, as the newly blasted 
>ck is brought up by the dipper ; that this rock has been overflown and saturated with water 
r untold ages ; and that completer saturation has beun brought about by the rotting out of 
le corals of the exposed strata, the difficulty of getting well-defined specimens will be 
)preciated ; especially if the fact already noted be also borne in mind, that only casts and 
oulds have persisted. 

The characteristic crystals of the brown dolomite are scalenohedra of calcite, or carbonate of 
[ne. These crystals occur in clusters in small cavities, or singly embedded in the rock, 
[.rontianite, or sulphate of strontium, also occurs filling up narrow crevices. No considerable 
3posit of it has been found, however, as on Put-in- Bay island in lake Erie. Nor is there a. 
robability of its being found in quantity, inasmuch as there has evidently been no disturbance 
' the rock beds hereabout to leave cavities by elevation and subsequent parting of the strata by 
irtial subsiding. 

Occasional somewhat large nodules of homstone, and smaller nodules of a fine-crystallin& 
assive quartz were observed. 

Though the strata from which these specimens were taken are decomposed in the manner 
scribed, the recent exposure of the same rock in Mr. White's qnarry reveals a stone of marked 
irity, free of fossil remains and all foreign matter. 

Acknowledgments are due to Mr. Andrew Greei, Manager of the Solvay Process Company's, 
^orks at Detroit ; to Mr. T. W. Bellhouse, the Company's manager of the Amherstburg quarry; 
» Mr. Lt P. Smith, of Cleveland, whose dredging outfit worked in the brown dolomite during 
le past summer; and in particular to Mr. J. F. Whiteaves, F.G.S. F.R.S.C, palaeontologist 
> the Oeological Survey of Canada, for facilities afiforded and assistance given in the study of 
le palaeontology and geology of the Coniiferous deposit in Essex county. 
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IRON RANGES OF NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO. 

BY A. P. COLEMAN. 

In aocordanoe with the inBtructiona of Mr. T. W. Gibson, Director of the Bnreaa of Mines 
of Ontario, the field work of hist summer was directed mainly towards following up the iron 
ranges of northwestern Ontario in completion of the work commenced in the previoas year. 
Mr. J. A. Johnston was appointed assistant and proved very efficient. 

As usual much aid was given by prospectors, mine managers and othen interested in 
mining, for which thanks are due ; and particular mention should be made of assifltuice pro- 
vided by the Messrs. Clergue in the form of maps, etc., largely the work of Professor Willmdtt, 
now in charge of their geological operations. 

In general, we may say that the widespread interest aroused by the recent demand for iron 
ores, causing several important American companies to fit out parties for the exploration of 
northwestern Ontario, has been of material help in our work by poiating out the most import- 
ant localities where iron ranges occur. With the exception of the extensive iron ranges in 
Hunters Island and east of lake Nipigon, which were not examined for lack of time, all 
important districts have been visited and will be more or less fully reported on. The greatest 
amount of work was naturally devoted to the most highly developed region, that of the Helen 
and Josephine mines ; and here materials have been gathered, in conjunction with Prof. 
Willmott, for a somewhat detailed map and report. 

It may be well to mention that the most serious drawback to the field geologist in northern 
Ontario is the lack of sufficiently accurate toDOgraphical maps on which to plot his field work. 
On this account he must in many cases spend much time in fixing points and measuring dis- 
tances before it is possible to go on with the geology. 

In addition to the work done on the iron ranges, expeditions were made to the Sturgeon 
lake gold mining region and one or two other districts of interest, which will be separately 
reported on. The opening of the new Canadian Northern Railway will, it is hoped, improve 
the condition of affikirs in the Seine river and Shoal lake gold mining regions by giving easy com- 
munication and furnishing supplies and machinery at reasonable freight rates. The rook cuttings 
of the railway promised to a£ford interesting sections also, and on these accounts a trip wa» 
made by rail and foot to Steep Rock lake, and thence by canoe and on foot to Sturgeon Falls, 
after which travel by steamer and canoe took us to Fort Frances and Rat Portage. In future 
this journey may be much more easily made. 

Iron Ranges West of Port Arthur. 

Banded jaspery iron ores of low grade have long been known from the region west of Port 
Arthur, especially along the Mattawin river and on Hunter's island, the latter including the 
northeastern extension of the famous Vermilion Iron range of Minnesota. Mr. W. H. C. 
Smith has briefly described tho latter jaspery bands in his Report on the Geology of Hunters 
Island,^ and calls attention to the fact that they are an extension of the iron range a^ Tower 
And Ely in Minnesota. Dr. Bell also gives a short liat of localities where silicious iron oi^s weie 
known to occur, mentioning Huntera Island and a p3int on the Kaministiquia where the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway crosses it". The Mattawin range has been referred to in the Bureau of 
Minas Report for 1895, a series of hills consisting of low grade hematite with seams of red 
jjisper occurring for several miles along the river^ ; and the same belt is mentioned by Mr. 

1 GeoL Sur. Can., WJO-dl, G. 2 Rep. Royal Com., 1S90. p. 22. 3 Bur. Mines, 1806, pp. 82^. 
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Mclnnes in the Geological Survey Report for 1897^. However no detailed study of these 
western iron ran^^es has yet been put into print, though it is stated that Professors Pumpelly 
and Smyth have carried out extensive surveys, chiefly by the dip-needle, for the purpose of 
locating the more desirable claims. Unfortunately, their work has been for private parties and 
is not available for the public. Their long experience in geological work on iron ranges should 
make their results of great value. The Clergues too have been carrying on explorations in the 
regions and have taken up some locations, but their work also is for commercial purposes. 

IN CONMEE TOWNSHIP. 

The nearest exposures of the iron range to Fort William and Port Arthur are in the neigh- 
borhood of Kaministiquia station on the C. P. H. and to the south in Conmee township. One 
occurs about a mile south of the station, on a steep hill a little east of the railway. Here rich 
red jasper in interbanded with magnetite and hematite, the former ore giving rise to a strong 
local attraction rendering the compass useless. The banded material strikes about east and 
west, and has a nearly vertical dip. A tost pit or two have been sunk upon the flanks of the 
hill, but only thin bands of good ore are to be seen. 

The other outcrops of the iron range are on the west side of Kaministiquia river, which 
may be crossed by the railway bridge a little north of the station. One is surprised to find herer 
instead of the customary trestle or steel structure a handsome bridge of three arches made of 
grey granite. The railway has excellent granite quarries at Ignace and other points in the 
Laurentian, and is making use of the material quite largely along the line between Fort William 
and Pat Portage. 

Along the west bank of the river the Canadian Northern track has been laid, and cuttings 
at various points to the south disclose iron range rocks, the first cutting being largely in banded 
black chert with a little jasper and some siderite. The next is in greenstone, and the third in 
beautiful banded jasper of various tints with layers of blue-black ore, the whole often greatly 
folded. Two or three hundred yards farther there is a fourth cutting showing a small outcrop 
of conglomerate or breccia, most of the pebbles and boulders being of jasper, — evidently a basal 
conglomerate, possibly of the Upper Huronian, but mcTe probably of the Animikie. 

About a mile south of a still unnamed station on the Canadian Northern ( between Kamin- 
istiquia and Eakabeka on the C.P.R. across the river) where a creek comes into the river from 
the west, iron range rocks occur once more. A location has been taken up here on a pyrite 
deposit, where a small shaft has been sunk, disclosing nearly solid pyrites in places, though 
generally some fine-grained silica is mixed with it, suggesting strongly the iron range rock south 
of Sayers lake at the H^elen mine. At the edge of the pyrites is a band of brecciated grained 
silica, striking about northeast and southwest, and up the creek 200 paces there are banded 
chert and jasper with magnetite, running about north and south for at least 140 paces. A few 
yards east of the pyrites deposit a conglomerate, perhaps Upper Huronian, is found in very 
large boulders probably not far from their source. The only other rock observed was green- 
stone, and owing to the thickly wooded character of the region and the amount of drift the 
general associations of the iron range were not worked out. 

Half a mile down the track from the creek there is a cutting in fine-grained greenstone 
inreathering white, and no more iron range rocks were observed, other cuttings to the southeast 
near Kakabeka Falls being chiefly in clay and sand which will be described in another place. 

At the bridge over the Kaministiquia not far above the splendid Kakabeka Falls a contact 
of the overlying Animikie with the Huronian was found and deserves some mention. Immedi- 
ately under the bridge are finely banded Huronian schists looking quite like iron range ro^ks at 

* Oeol. Sur. Can., 1897 pp. 20 and 57, H. 
Q nr 
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a little distance, but consisting of fine-grained hornblende schist interbanded with felspar 
weather ng white, and also glassy quartz. The schists strike about lOO*" and dip 45* to the north. 
They are penetrated by dikes apparently coming from adjoining gneiss and generally running 
parallel to the schistose structure, the gneiss being probably Laurentian though not « f a typical 
kind. Overlying both rocks are thin sheets of Animikie forming small patches, no doubt rem- 
nants of a complete covering, consisting of impure oolitic dolomite and nf cherty layers, also 
oolitic in part, both lying nearly horizontal. 

A *»h«.rt distance below this is the f^lls, whose canyon displays more than 100 feet of cherty 
and hlaty material with no Laurentian or Huronian in sight beneath them, so that the original 
Archtean surface must have been rujjged in character. 

It is worthy of mention thU the gravel used for the railway contains many cherty and 
jaspery pebbles, often somewhat banded with iron ore, generally however lookins; more like 
the ferruginous bands of the Amrnikie than the l<»wer Huronian iron range rocks. 

A more extensive series of iron lange rocks occurs somewhat farther west in Conmee town- 
ship, best visited by leaving the C.P. R. at Sunshine sidins; and following a trail through he 
woods f- r about four miles south. Locations B J 130, R 704 and R TOr-, near Pewabic lake 
aff rd good examples of it, and my thanks are due to IVfr. A. L Rnasell, the veteran l**nd sur- 
veyt»r of Poit Arthur, for giving me th<^ opportunity to examine them. 

The iron range mcksare mostly banded jasp r and chert, but include also much impure 
siderite, and have an extreme width of at least 25 chains, interrupted however by a c nsid«r- 
ablc exposure of a pecculiar breccia having a gray tine-grained matrix, sometimes arko8e(cru hed 
granite), with angular fragments of jasper, etc., enclosed in it. 

The strike of the banded material is about 45'' and the dip is high, and at one point a 
bn^ccia of >»hite or gray grmular silica resembling that of Sayers lake is to be seen. Owing to 
the dense woods and the large amount of drift and swamp the work of exploration is han^, 
though the dip-needle helps out in many cases. The ore, which is chiefly magnetite, was seen 
only iu thin sheets between the laye s of jasper, and no large mass of solid ore appears to occur. 

Fartler south in Conmee township, on the south half of lot T in the sixth concfpsion, 
the iron range is found a^»in with a trend of about north wes^ and »outhea8t and a noxrly 
vertical dip on a long ridge about 150 feet wide. The silica is mainly jasper, often of b»»autiful 
color, banded with magnetite, the bands often folded in complex ways, and here also there is 
more or less of a peculiar breccia of grained silica or ja-^per in a fine gray matrix. 

In the southeast end of lot 7 in the fifth concession, thvre is finely banded jasper and some 
impure carbonate intermixed, but on lot 4 in the third concession, the rock is unusually black fn^ni 
the presence of magnetite, and some specimens are heavy enough to make fairly goi*d ore. Band* 
having a width of one or two feet appear to be nearly solid magnetite and seem rich enough to 
work, though a small amount of pyrite present would lower the grade of the ore. The banding 
varies in direction from southeast to south ; and here again a conglomerate or breccia is commonly 
found mixed with the ore, the who^e having a length of ten chains and a width of 135 feet. 

Altoijether. this series of iron deposits has been traced for about eight miles ; running 
parallel, it is said, to a similar range located by Pumpelly and Smyth two miles to the southwest ; 
and probably both are continuations of the Mattawin ranges, though curving in a somewhat 
different direction. 

There is a considerable amount of good hardwood land in Conmee township, which some day 
may be of value if mines of importance are developed here. 

As the Mattawin range had been to sv^me extent worked over before, and the time available 
was limited it was decided to examine next the iron ranges farther west following up- the line of 
the Canadian Northern Railway. 
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Along the Canadian Northern. 

In July 1901 the Cauadian Northern was not running regular trains, though it was possible 
>go by construction trains t • the 16th siding at the first cros^ins: of the Atikokan river, the 
}ute following the Kaministiquia, then its tributary the Mattawin and a tributary of the latter, 
16 >hebandowAn, to lake Shebandowan, which is touched at a few points and left to the south, 
'he few rock cuts up to this after the ones which have already been described as containing rocks 
f t!ic iron range show only green schist ; most of the roud ruiming through clay or gravel deposits 
r over muskegs. Near the 10th Biding however the contact cf Lauren tian and Huronian is 
roll shown, grnnitoid gneiss being inteibiuded with gray-green schist, and the railway fallows 
hjecuntact to the 11th siding ; but ut the 12th siding, on lake VVindigoostigwan, gra>ite and 
neiss only are seen. Between the 13th and 14th sidings dark gray Huronian schist once m"i-e 
ppe iTS, but with Laurentian forming a range of hills a little to the north ; and at the 14th 
iiiing. south of Magnetic lake, the line is once more on the contact, Liurentian and Huronian 
eing iiiterbanded. 

In a general way the railroad follows ihe strike of the Huroijian schists, and this no doubt is 
he line of lenst resistance, sinc^j the water courses generally follow the same ditection. 

The inter, sting drift dep >8i s ai.d the wide spread areas of peat will be desc ibed in another 
•art of the report. 

U>* THE ATIKOKAN RIVER. 

At the first crossing of the AtikoLan by the Canadian Northern green Keewatin schist is seen 

fith a strike of 50** and dip of TO"* to the south, and a short distance up ihe river is the expansion 

billed Sabawe lake, still in the Keewatin band though near its northern border. Some gold 

locations which have been taken up here will be referred to in another part of the report A'little 

abuve Sabawe lake anc) just to the north of the creek are several iron locations including the 

one formerly belonging to McKellar, Graham and Horno, but now, it is said, transferred to J. 

and R. N. Hunter of Duluth. This has been opened up by a tunnel, giving a better oppoituuity 

fur study than the orhiTs. The lange is here disclosed as a steep nan ow hill of green schist 

interbedded with lenses of magnetite, and is to be s on from the can<>e route, so that it has long 

atrract d attenti. n. ^ The tunnel is 288 feet long and runs through the ridge from .side to side a 

little above its base; but the rock is now much stained with drippings and powder smoke so that 

the section could not be very accurately determine'^ though enough was seen to prove that 

large bodies of magnetite were cut by it. Through the kindness of Mr. Home the follovi ing 

details of the section as woiked out at the time the tunnel was driven are given, begrnning at 

the south. 

Rock, pyi rhotite and ore 70 feet 

Ore 44 *' 

Rock 62 *♦ 

^re 10 ** 

Rock 21 ** 

Ore 16 •* 

R^k 66 ** 

The materials on the dump include good-looking magnetite, partly coarse and partly fine- 
grained ; magnetite with some rock and pyrite or pyrrhotite, and the country rock, partly 
hornblende chlorite schist, and partly a massive pyroxenite. The large lenses of magnetite run 
•omewhat north of east and south of west and stand nearly vertical, like the schist enclosing them.. 

See Peter McKellar'a testimony in the "Mineral Resources ol OntwVo" , pA44 ; wvd'Bxxt. ^^!«v^ft,\«^^'V•'■*^• 
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In addition to the tunnel aeveral diamond drill holes have been made at various angles. 
Drill hole No. 1 is 500 feet west of the tunnel, driven horizontally in a northerly direct 
The section, beginning at the south, is as follows : 

Rock ; 72 feet 



Pyrite 
Rock. 
Ore... 
Rock. 
(Jre . . , 
Rock . . 
Ore . . , 



26 
4 
2 
3 
4 
18 
16 



tk 



i« 



li 



( . 



k( 



>i 



Another drill hole, No. 2, 500 feet east of the tunnel, shows the following section, beginn 
at the south : 

Drift .* 32 feet. 

Rock 38 

Rock and narrow ore bands 18 

Ore 11 

Rock 64 

Ore 35 

Rock 110 

The third drill hole, 500 feet west of the tunnel, directed north at an angle of 37|**,sho? 

Rock 97 feet. 

Ore, rock and pyrite 10 ** 

Rock 46 *' 

Ore, rock and pyrite 14 ' 

Rock 28 * 

Ore, rock and pyrite 13 * 

Rock : 27 * 

Ore and pyrite i * 

Rock 33J * 

Mixed ore 8 * 

Rock 4 * 

Ore 3 • 

The fourth drUl hole, 40 feet west of the tunnel, direction north, angle 45*" shows : 

Drift 28 feet. 

Rock 32 



t( 



Mixed ore 10^** 

Rock 9i " 

Mixed ore 6 *' 

Rock 13 ** 

Ore and rock 17 *' 

Rock 42 '* 



Ore 

Rock 

Ore and some rock 
Rock 



4 ** 
1 " 



36 
20 



(t 



«t 
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Ore : . U feefc 

Rock 6 

Ore and rock 12 

Rock 25 

Good ore 10 

Rock 12 

Narrow bands of ore and rock . . . 60 

On an adjoining property, R 400 and R 401, belonging to PumpeUy and Smyth, where the 
Asociations are similar, it is aaid that diamond drilling demonstrated the presence of large 
>odies of ore. 

Some small test pits at the foot of the ridge show a little impure limonite, soft o'-e, but it 
s unlikely that any large amount of it exis's, a'ld what was seen is probably due to post-glacial 
reathering and decay of the iron- bearing rocks above. 

Very similar magnetite deposits, though not rising as prominent ridges, have been devel- 
oped by diamond drilling farther down the Atikokan, below Sabawe lake, by the Messrs. Wiley, 
but owing to lack of time these were not visited-^ 

The magnetite deposits just mentioned are of an entirely distinct type from the banded 
jasper and magnetite, or chert or granular silica and magnetite, hither* o referred to, and there 
is every reason to think that their origin is different. Instead of having been formed as sedi- 
ments of siderite and silica in the beginning, they may have been deposited directly as lenses of 
maguetite between the layers of green schist or pyroxenite, both probably originally charged 
with iron in large quantities, but low in silica. 

As to the age of these r« cks there is no great certainty beyond the fact that they belong to 
the Keewatin, and are probably lower in the geological scale than the silicious iron range rocks^ 
which come near the upper part of the Keewatin or Lower Huronian. 

Beyond aiding 15 to Steep Rock lake the railway runs largely through stratified clay and 
maskeg, but a few cuttings show chlorite schist striking roughly east and west, and so parallel 
to the direction of the road. The Atikokan is crossed six times in the distance, its valley pro- 
viding the best grade for the track. 

ON STEEP BOCK LAKE. 



« 



Steep Rock lake has attracted much attention both from iti geological interest and also 
because small blocks of very pure hematite have been found on its shores since it was described 
in some detail by Mr. Henry Lloyd Smyth ten years ago. "^ Parts of the shore are formed of 
limeatone, the only rock of the kind in the region ; and some cliffs toward the north end of two 
t>»y8 of the M-shaped lake are very rusty owing to the amount of iron oxide set free on 
weathering, but the source of the boulders of hematite was not yet known at the time of our 
visit, though a later newspaper report states that valuable ore deposits have been found there. 
As Steep Rock lake has already been described in our reports nothing need be added here. ^ 

We found development going on vigorously at the Elizabeth gold mine on Rice la^e a few 
miles west of Steep Rock lake, under the management of Mr. Alan Sullivan, and this work 
will be desciibed later under another head. It is worthy of mention here however that the 
qaartz of one of the wide veins now being opened up for gold ores is very white and granular, 
not glassy, and proves in thin section under the microscope to have the same structure as the 
/i^ranular silica found in the iron range. In this respect this vein of goM ore is like several 

* See Mr. McIoDet* report, Greol. Snr. Can., 1897, pp. 66 and 66 B. 
^ Am Jour. Se., Vol. xiii, Third 53erie8. 1891, pp. 817-851. 
« Bar. Mines 1896, pp. 70-71 ; and 1896, p. 78. 
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which have been worked more or less in the Wawa region near the Helen mine. Whether 
these gold ores are related in origin to the iron range rocks is not known at present, but their 
similar structure suggests such a relationship. 

The railway cuttings west of Steep Rock lake show mainly green chlorite schist, sometime! 
having almost a slaty cleavage, but in other places more massive in character ; a large part of 
tlie road however is built on stratified clay or sand as happens farther east. As one approaches 
Sturgei>n Falls some yellow sericite schist is found with the greener schists. From Sturgeon 
Falls to Mine Centre we travelled by steamer and had little opportunity to observe the rocks, 
but some details of them have been given in previous reports 

The only p int requir ng mention here in the geology of the Mine Centre gold re<^<>D is 
the thick series of conglomerat« s occurring between Shoal lake and the Golden Star miae, 
eadently the b'snl conglomerate of the Upper Huronian, and charged to a considerable extent 
with pebbles of granular silica or of black cherty silica belonging to iron range iwcks. This 
conglomerate has been described before in our reports,^ but the source of the iron range 
pebbles was not tnen very certain, though a specimen of the orij[iaal rock had been obtained 
by the writer near the O'ive gold mining property on the south shore of Little Turtle lake 
years ago. suggesting that iron-bearing rocks might be found in the region. Since then the 
iron range has been traced more or less extensively from the Little Turtle westward to Nickel 
lake uear Grassy Portage bay in Watten township of the lUiny lake res^ion. Mr. W. A. Prest-'O 
of Mine Centre was good enough to serve as guide to the part of the range uear Nickel lake, 
which is apparently one of the best developed parts. The Canadian Northern crosses Rainy 
lake via the peninsula between the two arms of Rainy lake and along the north shore of Grassy 
Portage bay. and there are some good exposures of the rock in its cuttings. 

IN HALKIRK AND WATTKN TOWNSHIPS. 

Where the railway crosses Bear pass by a trestle into Halkirk township on the peninsula » 
few small outcrops of granular silica with magnetite occur embedded in rusty gneiss charged 
with great numbers of garnets, a variety of Lawson's Couchichine;. These do not appear to be 
of any importance, nor are the locations taken up for iron ore somewhat to the west of much 
promise, since the rock cutn show only diorite porphyrite or unporphyritic r xk somewhat 
impregnated with magnetite. 

On the south side of Nickel lake in Watten township however, « few miles farther west, the 
railway cuts through a considerable stretch of the iron range, here of a somewhat urusj«l 
character, consisting largely of granular silica occasionally banded with magnetite, but more 
often heavily charged with sulphides, especially pyrrhotite. In places the sulphides become 
massive, hardly anything else being present, and one band of p* rites 16 feet thick just at the 
shore of Nickel lake may in the future be of importance as a source of sulphur. A little copper 
pyrites may be seen from point to point along the cutting but perhaps in too >m^ll amounts to 
be of value. Along with the granular silica of this narrow bulb of the iron r^nge which strikes 
east and west on the south shore of Nickel lake, there a- e strips of black carbonaceous slnte just 
like the black shale or slate of the Helen mine andm^ny other parts of the iron ranges to the 
east. The^e are graphitic and soil the fingers, are often porou<«, perh-ips because crystals of 
pyrites have been weathered out, and m.iy contain thin sheets of the whi»e granolar silica 
interbedded. To the south of the iron range rock in the railway cuts there is homblendic or 
chloritic schist, sometimes containing garnets, perhaps the underlying rock of the series, though 
this can only be surmised, as both r<*cks are about vertical and no careful section has been made 
across the region. 

» Bur. Slines, 189 •, pp. 97-98. 
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On the northeast shore of Nickel lake opposite to the railway cuttings just mentioned, a 
banded silicious rock with much pyrrhotite is exposed on a small island, and a lit'le 
inlan«l there is a wide belt of granuUr silica i'lterbanded with magnetite, both with 
« steep dip as a rule and a strike of about east and west. The banded silica and magnetite are 
At least 300 feet wide near the shore of the lake, and are present in large amounts a quarter of a 
mile to the east, where the bands are somewhat contorted, but strike on the whole about IIO"*. 

To the south of the i.iagnetic part of the range tliere are in places about 200 feet of very 
pyriUms rock, in which the silica is often shattered and brecclated wit h pyrites enclosing and 
cementing the fragments. 

Mr. Preaton state) that in addi ion to the narrow strip of iron range along the south shore 
of Nickel lake and the one on the northeast there is a third p trallel range half a mile farther 
north like the one just described but 600 feet wide. Apparently the iron range is cut off toward 
the ^est, for the rock on that side of Nickel lake is a hard, fine-grained grtenstone. 

None of the iron nnge examined can be called marketable ore, though some parts of it 
stron'^ly charged with magnetite are quite heavy ; but the finding of so mnch of the iron range 
here suggests that secondary ore deposits may be looked for somewhere in the region. 

Owing to lack of time 'no work was done on other parts of this range, which runs with some 
interruptions not far from the railway to Little Turtl<r lake. Mr. Preston states that it is every- 
where very much like the deposit just described, but less extensive Exposures of a similar 
sort are reported near Sturgeon Falls and Cnlm lake evidently extensions of the range. 

Iron ore deposits have been located in several other parts of Watten township, though of a 
differtsnt character from those near Nickel lake On lot 11 in the third concession, there ia a 
lens of magnetite somewhat mixed with green schist fading off in o a mass of slightly schistose 
greenstone near the contact with a ridge of granite or gneiss a little to the south, perhaps 
belonging to the Laurentian. The leni is about 24 feet wide and 270 feet long with a strike of 
about east and west. Except for the presence of a little pyrite the ore se 'ms to have n • injur 
ioua ingredients, but the ^roen silicate mixed with the magnitite lowers its grade considerably. 
This lens evidently does not belong to the typical iron range, but may be cumpared with the 
magnetite hmses of the Atikokan. It lies about a half mile to the south vest o' the Nickel lake 
deposit but cannot be co.isidered a conti .nation of it, since the banded silica is 8bsen^ 

Somewhat southeast of Nickel lake and south of Grassy Portage bay, along the line between 
the townships of Watten and Halkirk, magnetite has also been found, but only in small seams 
accompanied by pyrite. 

Going inland from the bay one crosses 6rst green sch st, then coarse diorite, then green 
•chist again with a few seams of magnetite. 

Magnetite has been found too on lo s 3 and 4 in the fifth concession of Watten township, 
about two miles north of the Nickel lake iron ran^e, but only in small veins or segregations in a 
^ery si'icious rock looking like sandstone. Some of the ore is soft and yellow or red in C'»lor ; 
other parts are of a very puro blue- black material, mostly magnetite. . No work had been done 
on the deposit, and it is doubtful whether th re is any large body of ore. The* rock between 
the magnetite and the shore of the bay to the west is a tino-grained grayish gnei-s, Dr. Lawson's 
Couchiching. 

Rocks very like those of the regular iron range occur on Mr. Fair's farm a mile or two 
southwest of Fort Frances along the shore of Rainy river, in an area mapped by Dr. Lawson as 
Couchiching, and possibly to be looked on as a continuation of the range in Watten towns^ ip. 
We find the same r ither coarsely granular silica banded with darker stripes, but containing very 
little magnetite, most of the dark mineral being hornblende. It seems as if the amount of | 
in the range diminished to the west, becoming insignificant beyond ¥ot^ Yx^xv^^^. 
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It is probable that the sandstone-like rock at the Scramble mine near Rat Portage is of 
the »ame kind, and that the black graphitic slates of Lake of the Woods also indicate an outcrop 
of the iron range, though no ore deposits have ever been reported frim that region. 

Many years af^o a large number of iron locations were taken up along the north shore of 
Seine bay, Rainy lake, the ore being magnetite associated with greenstones. Apparently the ore 
bodies are not very large, and as they have been proved to contain considerable amounts of ti- 
tanium, greatly lowering their value, no special attention has been paid to them of late. 

The Iron Range Near Dkyden. 

It is reported that ban ''ed iron ore has been found in large amounts to the north of Mine 
Centre on an expansion of Turtle river, but we were unable to visit the locations taken up here 
for want of a guide. It is probable also that iron range rocks will' be found in the future east 
of Upper Manitou lake, since a basal conglomerate of the Upper Huronian with many pebbles 
of banded silica occurs on Mosher bay. A band of the iron range 50 feet wide is reported to 
cross Beaver Head island in the Lower Manitou. 

A number of locations have been taken up alonpr the Canadian Pacific railway near Dryden 
on an undoubted iron rans^e of the typical variety ; and the general character of the rocks may 
now be described. It should be mentioned that lean iron ores were referred to by Dr. Bell 
twelve years ago as occurring east of lake Wabigoon,^^ perhaps on the same range ; but no 
further attention seems t) have been paid to them until recently. Rocks of this nature have 
been found on both sides of the Wabigoon river near the village of Drydon, and they are fairly 
well displayed on the railway just east of mile 216, on lot 23 in the fourth concession of the 
township of Zealand. Here the granular sihca banded with magnetite is interbedded with gray 
garnetiferous gneiss or mic>i schist, like the Couch iching of Rainy lake, the widest belt of silica 
and m ignetite being about 10 feet across. The strike is about 50** and the dip 80" to the north- 
west, but the bands are a good deal contorted, and the schists are penetrated by some dikes of 
granite. 

A stretch of drift bides the range for some distance to the east, but it is found again north 
of Barclay siding. Following the line between lots 16 and 17, fine-grained gray mica schist or 
gneiss, striking 140° and dipping 70*" to the northeast, is the first rock seen ; but about three- 
quarters of a mile north of the railway at the comer between lots 16 and 17 in the fifth con- 
cession and the corresponding lots in the sixth, silicious rock banded with magnetite ia found, 
sometimes interbedded with gametiferous schist or gneiss, having a strike of 100" to 110* and ft 
dip of 70° or 80" to the north. The banded magnetite seems to be more crumpled and contorted 
than tho bands of schist, sometimes into sharp folds of a few inches or feet in length, the white 
silica layt-rs bringing out the shape in a striking way. 

Toward the north side of lot 16 a low range of hills consists of coarse or fine-grained toar- 
maline granite containing large strips and masses of the schist and cutting across its strike, ^ 
that it is evidently in eruptive contact with the Huronian. 

A third of a mile to the west the contact is more clearly seen, and dikes of pegmatite run 
off from the granite into the schist. 

At Barker's farm on the west side of Thunder lake the iron range rocks crop out interest- 
ingly as knotted, crumpled masses sometimes very rich in magnetite, but often containing s 
considerable amount of silica and of hornblende. A very little pyrite was seen, but in generil 
the ore seems free from injurious impurities, though too low in grade from the large amouot of 
granular or quartzitic silica to be of value. It is stated that a picked specimen assayed 68 per 
cent iron, but the average iron contents would probably be less than half that proportion. 
While no ore of workable quality has been disclosed, the very large amount of iron in this 
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°g6, eight or nine miles long and in places a quarter of a mi!e wide, auggeete that at some 
>int there may have been secondary concentration yielding ore bodies of importance. To 
)termine this however may require much outlay in test pits or other exploration. 

The Slate Islands. 

Banded iron ores having long been Icnown to exist on the Slate islanda^^ a visit was made 
them in order to gain an idea of their extent and importance, as the locality could not be 
irpassed for shipping facilities if ore bodies should be found. 

The Slate islands are not easy to reach, since they lie about eight miles off shore in lake 
iperior, the passage being almost w ithout shelter from easterly or westerly storms, and at 
'esent there is no steamer available for the trip. The only method of reaching them ia by 
ihiug boat with sails or oars, and the two or three fidhermeu of the little village of Jackfish 
e loath to take the time for such an excursion. My thanks are due to Mr. J. A. Bow, 
rmerly Inspector of Mines, for his assistance in rowing out a heavy boat and aiding in the 
iological work. 

The group consists of » large island to the south and a smaller one to the north with a 
irrow well sheltered channel between. A number of quite small islands and islets complete 
lis compact little world out in lake Superior, the whole having a north and south and also an 
bst and west diameU^r of about seven or eight miles. 

As the iron ore had been reported from the large island only, we put all our time upon 
lat, rowing due south from Jackfish bay to the eastern end of the ch'tunel between the islands, 
id then by sheltered waters to an unused mining camp at the west end of the large island, 
he islands to the north seem to consist of green eruptives and schists, one on which we landed 
lowing splintery fine-grained green Huronian schist. The main island displays much more 
ariery though almost entirely formed of Huronian rocks penetrated by various eruptives. 
)mt examination was chiefly confined to the western end, where a small amount of work had 
teen done in the previous year to develop a supposed deposit of gold bearing quartz. ^^ 

Oil the north side of the main island near the west end schist conglomerate is seen along 
/he shore, with a green matrix and rather small pebbles of felsite, the strike being 60^ or 65^ 
ml the dip 80^ to the south. At the west end of the island, where two tunnels have been 
run a d two houses erected, the shore consists of a curious conglomerate or breccia, the ground 
mass being of green schist banded with various colors, apparently due to sedimentation, while 
tbe pe' bles are largely jasper, though yellowish felsite and various greenstones occur also. 
"Tbe jasper pebbles, which Hre often bright red and vivid against the green background when 
wet hy the spray, are frequently angular and of considerable size, one measuring IS* inches in 
length by 6 in breadth. The strike of the sedimentation as shown by the banding is from 
north and south to 160® with a dip of 70® to the east, while the schistose structure runs nearly 
cut and west. Just to the eas^t of the breccia is a band of white coirsely granular silica with 
A little jasper. ap[)arently in position but considerably shattered and brecciated. Ic is in this 
material the two tunneis have been run, evidently with the idea that it was gold-bearing 
quartz. The band of silica is not wide but seems to run right across the west end of the island, 
ftnd the conglomerate with jasper pebbles along the shore to the west of it is at least 200 yards 
ride and possibly much more. 

To the east of the white silica are green-spotted schists and brownish schists with many 
lebfl of felspar, no doubt sheared porphyries, the whole somewhat cut up with rugged dikes 
f diabase forming ranges of hills, which makes progress difficult. To the south of the camp, 
at separated by diabase hills, are conglomerates or possibly agglomerates, of a different 
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character from the conglomerate at the lauding, since jasper pebbles seem absent in moat 
outcrops, though a few were found at one point. 

A small patch of amygdaloid and of purple conglomerate, evidently of Keueenawan age, 
covers the Huronian rocks at the extreme west point of the island, the first outcrop of rocks of 
this age northwest of Michipicot ^n island, though the Keweenawan is widely fouRd along the 
shore of lake Superior still farther to the west. 

(iloing inland toward the east, the prevalent rocks are green and brownish ru:>t.v schiste 
with a strike of about 70^ and vertical dip, though here and there similar schist- ^se rocks 
contnin tiny rounded pebbles of quartz. It is likely that some of th^ schists are sheared acid 
and basic eruptives, and othes metamorphosed sediments At a few points »mall exposures 
of banded jasper are found, one a quarter of a mile southeast of the camp standing out as a 
ridge traceable for about 90 feet in a direction ten degrees west of north and with a vertical 
dip. One or two other similar outcrops occur still farther to the southeast, and black chert 
with a little jasper, which probably belongs to the iron range a*so, in to be seen near a small 
bay on the south shore. 

It is said tl at low grade iron ore has been found in large masses on the south sh re, but 
we did not c ime upon it. Jasper conglomerate u reported as widespread on the east sh re of 
the island, which we did not visit. 

The most prominent {geological features of the island are the great dikes and bosses of 
eruptives, largely diabase, whtjh stand up as rugged ridges and hills, forming the highi-st points, 
the softer schi)*ts bavins: crumbled and fallen into debris between them. The island is not lofty, 
however, the highest suniiuit reachin:^ only about 230 feet above lake Superior. In spite of the 
small size of the island, there are several la'esor ponds among the hills, with a respectable 
stream connecting so ue of them ; and in former days numerous beaver occupied the ponds, but 
these have been exterminated. 

The geological hibtory of the main island as shown in our brief examination is a complex 
one, including the Lower Huronian with its iron range rocks and probably also sheared por- 
phyries and diabases, the Upper Huronian conglomerates, and the Kiweonawan consisting of 
surfiice ei upticms, 'lav.is now turned to amygdaloids, and coarse conglomerates. A quite unusual 
series of later eruptives, especially diabase, have penetrated the older rocks and have probably 
furnished the solid nucleus of this island group rising out of the deep water of lake Superior, 
when the weaker rocks between it and the rui^ged shore have been hollowed to a channel having 
a depth, according to ''he Admiralty charts, of 450 or 500 feet. 

Another unusual feature is the excessive amounr of surface erosion to be j^een, the schists 
being in general <|uite lotten and in ruins, as if the last Ich Ajre had done little or no work upon 
them. 

Okks of OtheIi Localities. 

Mention may bo made of sonio other localities not referred to in last year's repc»rt. Mr. 
Titus Ulke has been gi)od enough to i)rovid ■ some notes regarding the iron range rocks of the 
Wnman river Huroninn area, 120 miles west of Sudbury, but best reached by a canoe route 
from Biscotasing s'ation on the Canadian T^acific railway. 

The ore is of the usual ch»«ractfr, jasper and chert interbanded with iron oxides, the 
country rock be^ng much altered grayish green diorite. The range is 600 feet wide and 
measures 3,000 feet along the strike, which is northeast and southwest. An analysis of the ore 
shows that it is low in iron havinyj only 37.20 percent., while there are 44. 34 per cent, of insol- 
uble matter and 0.163 of sulphur. 

Iron ore has recently been found on the Indian reserve near Ooulais bay, on lake Superior, 
bub little is known of its surroundings since the specimens were taken in winter. The locality 
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U probably Upper Huronian, ha mapped by Logan and Murray, unlike the deposits a few miles 
from Batchawana bay to the north, where typical banded sil'ca uf the Lower Huronian is found. 
The specimens consist of very impure slaty red hematite and of rusty magnetite. 

Assays marie at tho Provincial Assay Office, Belleville, show the following results : 

■ 

Total MeUllic Iron 

Silica 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Titaniun 

Manganese 

Alum-na 

L'lie 

Magn sia 

Moi-ture 



I. 


ir. 


33.75 


64.42 


37.07 


4.48 


0.03 


0.02 


0.015 


0.007 


none 


none 


0.24 


traces 


1.61 


1.51 


3.11 


1.05 


0.22 


1.10 


1.89 


0.38 



Analy-tis No. I 's of the hemitite, which is evidently too low in iron to be considered an 
orp, though it is fne from injurious elements. The analysis of the magnetite. No II, shows 
it to be of excellent quality, well within the bessemer limits, so that if found in large enough 
c^uantities it should be of value. 

Mr. C. C. Jones, cmsuUi^'g engineer for the Breitung Iron Co., Marquotte, states that 

sf^ecuUr hematite in banded quartz or quartzite occurs in the township of Deroche one and a 

half miles southesst of the Algoma Central railway near Wilde station. It rises as a steep hill 

400 feet above Breitung lake, is 300 feet wide on the average, and h is been traced about a mile, 

with slate on one side and granite on the other, while it is cut off toward the northwest by 

diorite. A tunnel i^ being run into the hill to open up the deposit. 

It is reported also that j^isper with magnetite, having a strong attraction for the compass, 
occurs eight milt* s south wes' of the Hudson Bay post. Sturgeon lake ; and that a small outcrop of 
conglomerate occurs near it. 

Typfs of Iron Bearing Rocks in Ontario. 

A 1th 'Ugh the iron ranges of the upper part of the Lower Huronian are far more extensively 
developed in Ontario than other varieties of iron bearing rocks yet examples of several other 
kinds of iron ore d posits are found in the province, and it will be of interest to characterize 
tach type briefly. 

The oldest of the iron bearing rocks', as well as in all probability the most important, 
l»eloncj to the Lower Huronian, or Keewatin, as Lawson has named the rocks in the western 
end of the province ; and among them we may distinguish three well marked types , that of 
the iron range proper, which is apparently the uppermost group ; lenses of mairnetite inter- 
bedded with green schist, as at the Atikokan , and titaniferous magnetites as»ocia*od with basic 
ernptives. 

Parallel with these ancient western iron ore deposits we should perhaps place the magnet- 
it 'S of Eastern Ontario, which are associated with what are usually called Upper Laurentian 
rocks, really the equivalents of the western and northern Huronian so far as can be ascertained 
in comparing crystalline rocks of different characters and at wide distancesf rom one another. 
It is possible hc«wever that the Gnnville series is really tapper Huronian and that the conglom- 
erates found in it are the basal Upper Huronian conglomerate, like those of the Hastings series 
which is intermediate in position and character between the Grenville series and the rocks gen- 
erally classed, as Huronian. If so, the iron ores of the area between the Ottawa and the St. 
Lawrence should be clas&ed as Upper Huronian. 
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The Up;^er Huronian of northern and western Ontario has not yet proved to be iron bear- 
ing in any important degree, though the states to the south of lake Superior appear to have 
valuable iron mines of this age. 

Ascending to the Animikie, ^ hich is perhaps lower Cambrian, we find the largest and most 
easily worked iron mines in the world in the Mesabi range in Minnesota, but ho workable 
deposits cif this age have yet been discovered in Ontario, though thin sheets of ure are found near 
Thunder bay at the base of the Animikie. 

No important iron ores, such as the *^ fossil ore " of the Clinton rocks in New York state, 
have been discovered in the palssozoic rocks of Ontario, though some beds of the Medin%, just 
below the Clinton, are red from the anount of hematite they contain, and small quanti'ies of 
hematite have been found in the Clinton of Cabot Head.^^ All the later rocks are absent fr<>m 
our province until the Pleistocene is reached. 

Deposits of iron ore of t« o kinds occur in post-glaoial beds, bog ore in various places, though 
mined only in Chariot t^eviUe township north of lake Erie ; and magnetic sand, widely found and 
taken up as locations near Peninsula, north of lake Superior, but not yet mineil. 

Putting the matter in tabular form, we have in Ontario the following types of iron ore 
deposits : 

Archaean. Upper part of the Lower Huronian or Keewatin ; 

SiliciouR and sideritic iron ranges. 
Probably lower part of the Lower Huronian ; 

Magnetite lenses in green schists. 

Titanferous magnetite in basic eruptives. 
Granville series, prob.ibly Huronian. 
Magnetite. 
Hematite. 
Probably Cambrian ; 

Impure siderite and limonite. 
Bog and lake ores 
Post-glacial m^ignetic sand. 

Each type of deposit may now be briefly described, mentioning localities where it is found 
in Ontario. 

Archjean Iron Ores. 



Animikie. 
Plt-istocene. 



The most widely spread of the iron bearing rocks of Ontario, as well as of the adjoining 
states, are the ailicious ones, commonly of jasper or chert or wbi e or uray granular silica, finely 
interbanded with magnetite or hematite, the whole usually more or less crumpled or brecciated 
and standing nearly vertical. The unchanged iron range rock seldom carries iron enough to be 
an ore, running usually below 35 per cent., though some magneti tic banded ores in Conmee 
township west of Thunder bay seem almost rich enough to be mined. Nor are the siderites often 
associated with them considered pure enough to be used as ores, since they are generally quite 
silicious and contain considerable quantities of pyrites. Possibly some of them, as at Hematite 
mountain, if roasted would make serviceable ores. On the other hand the secondary ore bodies, 
chiefly hematite or hematite mixed with limonite, formed in special pitching troughs of the 
underlying schists or eruptives are often of excellent quality. At present the only mine working 
in Ontario on a deposit of the sort is the Helen mine at Michipicoton, of which so much has 
been said that further description is not required. The silicious iron range rocks occur in prac- 
tically every Lower Huronian area in Ontario, and have now been traced, with breaks of im- 
portance only where Laurentian rocks intervene, all across the northern half of thp province. 

i3 0eol. Can., 1863, p. 320. 
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The lenticular bodies of m»-gQttite interbedded with green schist and eruptives are best 
known at Atikokan, where they extend for miles parallel with the strike of the schists and in a 
nearly vertical attitude. They contain no jaspory or granular silica, are not associated with 
siderite or graphitic slate, and seem to be of a totally different origin from the iron range rocks 
proper ; perhaps representing original deposits in the schists or segregations from schists rich in 
ii-on. 

The only indication that they occupy what were once open fissures is the finding of small 
amounts of carbonates with them ; but the amounts are too small to signify much. The only 
impurities in this type of ore are admixtures of the adjoining silicates, which are of an easily 
fluxable kind, or pyrites, which often occurs in considerable quautilies, but might be removed 
by roasting. The ore is generally hard and massive. Assays of samples from the Atikokan 
range, made in the laboratory of the Geological Survey, Ottawa, show from 64 55 to 68.03 per 
cent of iron,^^ with no titanium. There is every likelihood that millions of tons of high grade 
magnetite will be mined on the range in the future, though only exploratory work has yet been 
done. 

The other Lower Huronian or Keewatin ores are also magnetites, but uf a very different 
type, being strongly titaniferous and occurring as ultra- basic segregations in such rocks as 
gabbro or diabase, with associated chlorite and other schists. 

In the early days of the explora!)ion of Rainy lake a number of iron locations were taken 
up along the north side of Seine bay, some of them containing considerable bodies of ore but 
with more or less pyrites. The presence of titanium robs these ores of their value at present, 
so that fur a number of years no interest has been taken in them, and there are no workings in 
which their relationships can be studied ; but from the examination of one of them, 213 X, 
where magnetite with some pyrite forms a mass in diabase, it appears that the ore was probably 
separated while the diabase was still fluid, in the manner suggested by Yogt for certain Scan- 
dinavian ore bodies, and by Dr. Adams for the Sudbury nickel ores. 

The iron ore deposits belonging to the Grenville series in Eastern Ontario, probably equiva- 
lent in age to either the Lower or Upper Huronian, have been worked to a greater or less 
extent for many years, and are described in several reports of the Geological Survey ^^ They 
octfur Hssociated with bands of crystalline limestone, certain varieties of gneiss, and green erup- 
tives ; and the ores are chiefly magnetite, otten containing pyrite and sometimes mixed with 
apatite. Most of them contain little or no titanium, though occasionally there is a small per- 
centage of this element, and in one instance, from an island in l^iud lake, South Crosby town- 
ship, as much as 9.80 per cent, of oxide of titanium. Hematite has also been mined to the 
extent of some thousands of tons in eastern Ontario, as at the Amprior mine.^*^ The Blairton 
mine north of Rice lake appears to have been the largest producer in eastern Ontario, though 
the magnetite from that locality is rather silicious and contains some pyrites. None of the 
deposits are large as compared with western iron mines, commonly not going beyond a few tens 
of thousands of tons, and only rarely reaching into the hundreds of thousands. 

Granular or jaspery silica banded with the iron ore is unusual in the eastern iron district, 
though Prof. Wilmotthas found banded chert and hornblende alongside the ore at the Dominion 
Iron mine, lot two, in the second col cession, Madoc. 

Orbs of the Lower Cambrain. 

The Amimikie (probably lower Cambrian) iron ores are known chiefly from the neighbor- 
hood of Thunder bay, where impure siderites. and limonites occur ; and also, near Algoma mine. 



1« GeoL Sur. Can., 1887, pp. 55 and 56 H. 

WGteoL Sur. Can.; Vennor's rep< 
lines. 

M Min. Resources of Ont. , p. 129. 



l^OeoLSur. Can.; Vennor's reports from Vol. 1863 to 1876-77, and analyses of iron ores by Sterry Hunt in same 
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magnetic uie mixed with a durk gray sandstone, said to co. t«in 37.73 per cent, of irun. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hille of Port Arthur, so^aevrhpt tsilicious si'eiite west of Purt Arthur at (5-uiiIe 
creek on the Dawson road, occurs for 400 or 500 feet with a width of 100 feet, and a thickness 
of at least 12 feet ; but as it contains only 32.93 per cent, of iron, the deposit will hardly prove 
of value. Somewhat richer ores form thin sheets at the base of some of the Amimikie outliers 
north of Thunder bay ; but no ore bodies suggesting the great Mesabi mines of the same a^e in 
Minnesota have yet been found. 

Pleistocene Ores. 

« 

The P1eist<)cene ores of Ontario are of two kinds, bog ore and magnetic sand, both of which 
are wic'ely found, but at present not put to use. The beds of bog ore in Charlotteville town- 
ship, Norfolk couuty, on the noith shore of lake Erie, were mined in 1813 for use in a chare al 
furnace at Normandale on t!ie lake shore, producing, it is said, an excellent quality of ir n.'~ 
Bog orex^ccurs in VVelland county and various other parts of Ontario, but at present is not in 
demand, though the charcoal furnaces near Three Rivers in Qutbec make a valuable braii<t of 
iron from bog and lake ore of a similar kind. 

The only known attempt to use magnetic sand as an iron ore in Ontario was made at the 
same furnace in Normandale, where this material from the bhore of lake Erie was mixed with 
the bog ore mentioned above ; but no details are given as to the results.^^ Similar sands are 
widely spread on the shotes of the Great Lakes, and some thousands of acres of old beach Han«i. 
now above the level of the lake, have been taken up as iron ore deposits east of Peninsula on 
the north shore of lake Superior. Some la3ers consist chiefly of magnetite mixed with a little 
garnet, and the ore could easily be separated magnetically. A small quantity of iron has bt-en 
prepared from this sand by an elec ro ytic process, and has proved to be of good quality. Prob- 
ably however the sand would have to be l)ri(juetted for use in ordinary furnaces. 

It will be seen from the sketch above that a considerable variety of iron ores exists in 
Ontario, counting; c nly those which have sume promise of being useful in the future ; but at the 
present time the only mine worked on a lar^e scale in the Province is the Helen in the Michi- 
picoton district. In the east several of the old mines more or less actively worked years ago »re 
again providing some ore under the stimulus of bountes granted by the Provincial and Domiuion 
governments. In the meantime great activity is displayed by prospectors in the west and north 
in the search f « r ore bodies along the bands of i^ilicious iron range so widely distributed. Much 
of the exploration is being done for American capitalists interested in inm mines or steel w« rks 
of the United States, who foresee the iniporta ce Canadian mines may hav»- when the rich J«nd 
easily worked mines of the states south and west of lake Superior be^in to be worked out und^r 
the steadily increasing demand for ore. It must be admitted however that the two years' 
activity has not b»ouj^ht to light any new dejiosits of great promise, pei haps because of the 
superficial character of ihe work done. The dip needle, which has been largely used westaud 
north of lake Superior, enables one to fillow out the iron range itself, but tdves nc certain 
information regarding .sect»ndary ore bodies consisting of hematite or limi^nite, which are by i^^ 
the com mone-'t ores. For instance, the great ore mass of the Helen mine caus^ s surprisiug^y 
little disturbance of the needle, while the lean banded silica and magnetite of m.iny other por- 
tions of the range have a great tffcct upon it. Prospectors should recall the fact that only 
magnetite and to a less dej-ree some varieties of hematite are magnetic ; while the really ina- 
portant ores, except such magnetite lenses as those of the Atikokan cannot be discovered by 
the dip needle. 

/' Min. ResourcesJ of Ont., pp. 319-320. i« Gmq\. Sur. Can., 1860-69, p. 262. 
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It is to be hoped and expected ihat the much greater kii^th i.f ii on ranges on the Ontario 
side of the Great Lakes will ultimately prove not less productive than the ranges of Mich gan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The only apparent reason why the Ontario ranges shbuld be less 
rich in ore i-* one suggested b} Professor Van Hise, viz., that the glaciers of the Ice Age sc ured 
our region more thoroughly than ihat south of the lakes, so ihat less of the relatively soft 
secondary ore bodies may have been preserved toward the n^Tth than toward the south. ^* 
However, this should hardly be of weight along the southern side nf the province wht^re the 
large ore deposits of the Chandler and other mines are only a f w miles south of the boun<lary 
and in a region precisely similar as regards the scour ng action of the ice. 



t 

i 



PfilTROGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The petrography of the iron range rocks of the M ichipicoton district hns teen taken up in 
coiinecti'n with the detailed mapping and description of that district ; and so far as the rocks 
of the Lower Huronian iron range in other parts of the province are concerned, to describe them 
individual y would be to repeat what has been done elsewhere. The fine to coarse-grained 
granular silica of the Helen mine is repeated in mwny places, though sometimes replaced by 
dull or brit<ht-red jasper, which howevtr does not diflfer essentially from the granular silica, 
being simply finer in grain, though never cryptocrystalline, and mixed with red hematite scali^s. 
Occasion illy, as at Thunder Lake, eant 'f Drydcn, the magnetite bands are associated with 
coar?e-gr ined hornblende as well ass silica, the blades of hornblende being sometimes an inch 
lonft. The hornblende is the ordinary variety with an extinction angle of abr»ut 15^ and blue 
green, green and greenish brown dichroism ; so that griienerite is not present. Epidote in 
large grains is mixed with the hornblende and coirsely granular silica. 

In the Seine River-Rainy lake iron range, the granular silica toward the eastern end and 
in the middle of the range is banded in the way usual with magnetite ; but contains also more 
or less siUimanite in unusually large prisms, suggesting the presence of clayey sediments along 
with the iron and silica. 

Toward the western end of the range, a mile or two west of Fort Frances along the sho'e 
of Hainy river, the magnetite seems to have nearly vanished, only scattered crystals being seen 
in the granular silica ; and the dark bands consist of silicates, chietiy hornblende. In thin 
sections the quaitz grains are large and very sharply polyhedral, sometimes by accident six- 
sided, not as crystals ho^vever, since the six-sided grains generally havH bright colors between 
crossed nicols and are clearly not cut at right angles to the chief axis of the crystal. The h'^m- 
biende is U8u<»lly pale brown in thin sections with only a slight change of color when rotated 
over the lower nicol ; but some parts are green and more dichroic and the extinct'on angle <if 
both is I.V. Tiny grains and crysta's of the hornblende occur iu the quarte grains, which 
liowevt^r are unusually free from cavities or inclusions. The only other mineral present except 
magnetite is probably sillimanite, as minute colorless rods included in the quartz. 

The black slates forming thin sheets along with the granular silica at Nickel lake, have the 
same characters as at the Helen mine, consisting of granular silica, graphite and pyrite ; the 

Utter often weathering out, leaving holes, or where present in large amounts bleaching the 

rock during their decay, lea^ iug it a porous white or brownish mass of grains of silica with a 

few scales of white mica. 

The siderite so important in the Helen region is not so extensively found in the range i 

west of lake Superior and has not been studied in detail. 



W Iron-Ore Deporitt of the L. Sup. Region, 1901, 2l8t Am. Rep. U.S. OeoV. Sut., p. W\. 
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The Couchichino Rocks. 

While the customary rocka accompanying and underlying the iron range at Michipicoton 
are quartz-porphyry schists, in the western region they are replaced in many cases by gray 
mica schist or fine-grained gneiss, Lawson's Couchiching, sometimes enclosing the iron range, 
sometimes interbedded with it as east of Dryden, but sometimes separated from it by green 
schists. 

It might be supposed that these Couchiching rocks are the equivalents of the quarcz- 
porphyry schists, and more completely rearranged acid eruptives ; but there are reasons for 
thinking otherwise. Dr. Lawson held them to be metamorphosed clastic sediments, sands and 
clayey sands, and there is much to be said for this view.^ His account of these schists places 
them beneath the Keewatin. which he showed to be largely of eruptive origin, as a series of 
ordinary sediments of great thickness, covering a large area in the Rainy lake region It is 
perhaps doubtful whether they are so sharply separated from the Keewatin ad he suppK>sed, 
since there are transitions between them on some of the islands in Rainy lake and elsewhere ; ° 
and since he distinguished them from the Keewatin, very similar if not identical schists have 
been found in many other parts of the western Huronian. 

Megascopically these rocks are fine-grained, of various shades of gray, quite cleavable, with 
the shimmer of mica on the cleft surfaces, and frequently more or less filled with accessory 
minerals, such as garnet or staurolite. Under the microscope the usual minerals observed are 
quartz and biotite, ncitht>r of which is absent from the 25 thin sections examined, and often 
also felspars and muscovite, but less often chlorite. Among accessory minerals, in addition to 
the garnets and staurolites mentioned above, there are tourmaline and sillimanite, though not 
very frequently. 

The quart? often has dusty margins and sometimes rounded forms as if clastic, and the fel- 
spars occasioua ly show the same character ; but no later growth of the grains by additions from 
without has been seen, a point of ditference from the quartzites and arkoses of the typical Hur- 
onian region. The felspars include both orthoclase and plagioclase, often strikingly fresh, 
perhaps because of regeneration, but sometimes very turbid. The biotite is usually brown and 
only seldom green, and a small amount of muscoviie is frequently present, hornblende less 
often. As secondary minerals chlorite and epidote as well as limonite occur. 

1 he garnets are, as usual« clean cut dodecahedra or tetragonal tris-octahedra which have 
pushed aside the other minerals in their growth. They seem to have been formed earlier than 
the staurolite, which often accompanies and encloses them. The latter mineral is usually so 
far rearranged as to form an aggregate of minute scales, probably largely kaolin, though some 
times looking like muscovite, but in some sections the crystals are still fresh en<*ugh to sho^ 
parallel extinction and dichroism (amber brown and pale brown). Even in the completely 
weathered examples the shape of the crystals and the occasional twins crossing at an angle oi 
60^ are sufiicient to determine the mineral. The staurolites, like the garnets, elbowed asid® 
the other minerals in their growth. 

In texture these rocks run from exceedingly fine-grained almost felsitic looking varieties to 
examples that are distinctly granular to the eye, a few reaching even medium grain, though th^ 
finer-grained ones predominate ; and in appearance the quartz and felspar grains rnn froi0 
almost certainly water- rounded particles to a completely interlocking mosaic of individuals sug' 
gesting a massive rock or a sediment entirely recrystallized. In compjsition, they have the 
character of quartz-mica schist or gneiss or rearranged arkose. 

aooeol. Sur. Can., 1887-88. pp. 107111, F. 'ii See Mclnnes in Oeol. Sur. Can.. 1807, p. 24H. 
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The Btructure and composition of many of these rocks, and the character of their accessory 
minerals afford satisfactory evidence that they were originally waterformed sediments ; and 
from the general uniformity of the series we may infer that the whole of them, or at least the 
greater part, had the same origin. Stress is laid upon this point, since these schists and gneisses 
are in some cases the adjoining rocks to the iron range, and not seldom are found interbedded 
with them, as happens along the range east of Dryden for long distances. 

Hiive we here a hint that the actual iron bearing rocks are clastic sediments completely 
recrystallized ? 

Kruptivbs. 

The eruptives collected in connection with the western ir6n ranges are on the whole less 
interesting than those of the Michipiooton region, and only a few of them will be noticed. 

Along the north side of the mixed iron range and Couchiching gneiss in the township of 
Zealand east of Dryden is a considerable area of coarse granite or gneiss generally looked on as 
Laurentian. Its contact with the Lower Huronian is very irregular, and evidently eruptive, 
since large masses, often rods long, of the Huronian have been floated off by the granite, and 
dikes of the latter or of pegmatite, no doubt offshoots from the large granite mass, penetrate 
the schists for at least a quarter of a mile. The granite boss was followed for half a mile in 
length along the eontact, but no attempt was made to meastvre its width ; and it probably 
belongs to the large Laurentian area to the north. * 

The rook is pale flesh-colored or white on weathered surfaces and a little darker when fresh. 
It varies from fine-grained to coarse, often running into pegmatite , and some parts of it have 
an imperfect gneissoid arrangement. Many parts at the edt^e of the Huronian are highly 
charged with black, triangular prisms of tourmaline. Some of the apophysae run out into 
veins of quartz intergrown with tourmaline with hardly any felspar left, and much of the actual 
margin of the granite and schist consists of the same mixture. ^^ Small inclusions of the schist 
in the granite are occasionally more or less completely chang* d to tourmaline and quartz, which 
may be looked on as forming a kind of reaction rim between the two rocks. 

Unc^er the microscope one finds quartz, orthoclase, microcline in large amounts, plagioclase 
and musGovite as essential minerals ; while large crystals of deep blue to violet tourmaline, a 
few small crystals of garnet and tiny prisms of zircon occur as accessories. The crystals of 
toarmaline, sometimes several inches in length, are often broken and cemented with quartz, and 
thin sections show that a certain amount of crushing has gone on, though all the minerals ex- 
cept the muscovite are very fresh. The crossed twinning structures of the microcline are unusu- 
ally coarse, sometimes leaving a doubt whether the felspar is not a soda-lime plagioclase instead 
of microcline. The few garnets observed are apparently older than the microcline in whose 
crystals they are partly enclosed. The large microcline individuals often have quartz inter- 
pown in a coarse pegmatitic structure. 

The basic eruptives found associated with the western iron ranges are all in a badly 
weathered condition unsatisfactory for study. They include diabases, gabbros and perhaps 
diorites and diorite porphyrites, though the hornblende of the latter rocks may perhaps have 
been derived from aueite. The felspars, so far as they are fresh enough to determine, are 
Ubradorites. 

The country rocks enclosing the great magnetite lenses of the Atikokan are hornblende or 
bomblende-chlorite schist and pyroxenite, the latter being a gray-green medium-gramed rock 
consisting almost entirely of dull-green augite, sometimes finely fibrous looking, like diallage, 
bat often without that appearance. Strangely, there is no magnetite to be seen in the thin 
lection made by this rock, though it is within a short distance of the solid ore. 

B Compare with the similar association described by 0. H. Smyth, Jr., from the Thousand Islands, 19th An. Rep. N.T. 
SUteOeoL, 1901, p. r 291, etc. 
10 M 
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PLEISTOCENE GEOLOGY. 

The building of * the Canadian Northern railway has opened up a new belt of country west of 
lake Superior and south of the Canadian Pacific, much of it covered with drift deposits of various 
kinds. The eastern end of the new railway runs over the flat alluvium of the Kaministiquis 
delta, composed chiefly of stratified clay, rich in silty materiak, and forming a good soil where 
sufficiently drained. When the railway rises out of the flat lower valley numerous beds of 
gravel are encountered, some of them kame-like with the irregular stratification and mixture of 
Urge boulders with finer materials found in deposits made at the edge of an ice sheet The 
number of pebbles and boulders of iron bearing rocks, chiefly Animikie in appearance, in these 
gravels is striking, and proves that much of the iron ranges heie has been destroyed. This 
gravel is largely used as ballast on the railway. 

As the railway rises towards the Kakabeka falls on the Kaministiquia, there are cuttings 
showing 20 feet ,or more of stratified gravel overlying about 10 feet of brownish silt. The 
gravel serves as a water bearing stratum, and copious springs pour out from it just above the 
impervious silt. Other cuttings are mainly in qlay, one a little above the falls displaying 10 or 
16 feet of brovin stony clay over one or two feet of blue clay, both containing polished and 
scratched stones, often of iron range rocks ; below which there are 25 feet of stratified sand and 
silt, evidently interglacial. The farmers on the plain above the river stretching to Murillo 
station on the Canadian Pacific, report that loamy clay stands highest, then come sand plains, 
and still lower, gravel plains. When the farmers on the clay soil sink wells they have to go 
down a few feet through tough clay, then through 60 or 60 feet of sand and silt before reaching 
the bed of water bearing gravel. 

In one shallow cutting the boulder clay consisted largely of crushed Animikie rock, weather 
ing brown and looking like iron ore half-way down, probably the raw material of the tough red 
clay so widely spread farther west along the railway. 

Following up the Mattawin and Shebandowan rivers this red-brown clay occurs as rolling 
hills or plains, sometimes overlying bluish boulder clay, and sometimes having gravel beneath 
it, but always^giving a tough sticky surface, very troublesome for teams in rainy weather. 
More or less of the red clay is found along the line as far as lake Shebandowan, where stratified 
gravel shows along the shore and eskers or sharp gravel ridges are cut by the railway. From 
here to the 10th siding large peat bogs make the floor on which the road bed is laid. 

Just west of siding 12 well stratified beach gravel rises about 20 feet above the track, and a 
ballast pit has been opened. Then come rocky tracts until the 14th siding is reached, south of 
Atikokan, when gravel flats, evidently lake deposits, rise about to the level of the track, fol- 
lowed by extensive peat bogs, some of which have been sounded to the depth of 16 feet, so thst 
they must contain large quantities of peat ; though much of it seems to have stopped showing, 
since it is no longer covered with moss but with grass or low bushes. The upper foot or two is 
often tilled with ^branches or trunks of small trees, but at present in many places only a few 
spindling spruces grow upon it. The peat below the layer filled with wood as seen in ditcbes 
is compact and black, standing up sharply where cut through more than a year ago. 

The muskegs, with"some red clay, at times interstratified with white clay, occur frequent!/ 
to the west as far as Steep Rock lake, while near Sturgeon falls there are rolling surfaces of 
gray clay which, when not too strong, should furnish a good soil ; and gray stratified clay fono* 
level plains along'the river Seine to the west, much like those of the Rainy river valley on the 
other side of Rainy Uake. 

From the Seine river westwards to Minnesota gravel deposits are apparently wanting, W 
that ballast of good^quality is hard to find ; but wide plains and hills of eand occur north d 
Mine Centre on Shoal lake. 
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The stratified clay of Rainy river, forming broad plains of excellent Boil to the north of the 
ver, was laid down in an eastward extension of lake Agassiz, the huge body of water which 
>vered much of Manitoba toward the end of the Ice Age : but this part of the region has been 
> often referred to that no detailed mention of it is required here. 

About twelve species of fresh water shells were found in the silty beds where cut by the 
ver just below the falls at Fort Frances, and also fragments of two species of fish, one 
>parently a boty plate of a sturgeon. 



STURGEON LAKE GOLD REGION. 

The lately discovered gold region on Sturgeon lake seemed of so much promise from the 
(ports of prospectors and the richness of the specimens brought out from it, that a short visit 
as made to the more important properties during the latter end of September, unfortunately 
>wever under very adverse conditions as to weather. 

From the Railway to Sturgeon Lake. 

The starting point is Ignace, a divisional point on the Canadian Pacific railway 150 miles 
est of Foi^ William, where however there is no store and very few conveniences for outfitting, 
hich shouid be attended to at Port Arthur or Fort William. The nearest point on the railway 
> the chain of lakes running northeast to Sturgeon lake is the siding at Osaquan, five miles west, 
here a good road over sand plains leads a mile and a quarter north to Camp lake. About mid- 
ay between the two points on the railway a low mound of pale gray granite rises through the 
rift and furnishes an excellent building stone ui!ed at Ignace and other points along the Ime for 
ridging, etc. The sand plain with some kame-like deposits and many scattered boulders ex- 
mds from some distance east of Ignace to Butler, the next siding west of Osaquan. Beyond 
•utler the sand plain is broken by granite hills with muskegs between, and before Raleigh, the 
ext station, is reached a fine-grained gray gneiss or mica schist with some bands of green chlor- 
ic schist crop out, indicating the beginning of the Huronian. The gray schist is equivalent to 
Awson's Couchiching. These rocks which strike 130"* and dip 70* or 80* to the southwest, are 
»Tobably the continuation of the Huronian band extending eastwards to the Sturgeon lake gold 
egion, curving to the northeast along the chain of lakes followed by the canoe route. 

Crossing Camp lake from the end of the tote road to Osaquan, a paddle of a mile and a half 
brings one to the sluggish creek two and a half miles long dptining Camp lake into Indian lake, 
which is nearly at the same level and about 17 miles long with shores mainly of sand and gravel, 
but with granite outcrops enclosing some green schist at Gibraltar point. Entering Indian river, 
a rapid with a fall of three or four feet is passed by a short portage over gneiss. The river below 
this is sluggish and expands into Bear lake where green schist occurs, cut by eruptions of 
granite ; and then empties into English river. 

From this point the course is easterly and up stream on the latter river, through Huronian 
^.{9 ani with two short portages pa<)t falls or rapids, until Otter lake is reached : then through 
Hice creek to Jackfish or Hub lake. Above this there is a rapid stream to Apostel lake where 
green agglomerate with an east and west strike is found, and then Lily creek to White Rock 
^ke, followed by a short creek with no fall and Young's lake. 

A portage of 43 chains across drift deposits with some green schist near the western end 
l^sds to Sturgeon lake. The route of about 50 miles is a good one for canoes of moderate size, 
though in the autumn, as we found, the^e may be delays on account of high winds on the 
^kee. The large canoes used for freighting, Peterboro'a canym^ «b cm%o oil^^^^ ^« '^ 
W 5-fathom bark canoes carrying as much as 4,500 lbs., Yiad m\ic;\i dvf&cxxVVj \ti ^^^VXIvd^ 
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TLEISTOCEXE OEO-LKiY. 

The buildlDtc of ;ho OAiudiAc NonhemndlvaT bas opened ap a new belt of country west ol 
i.tke Su^vrivT And s^^uth o* :he C&nadian Fftci£c« much of it c«:<rered vith drift depotiu of rariooi 
kUivif Tho edu:«n: oud vf the new rmilv^iT mc.> t.*Ter rhe dsr allorium of the Kaminutiqnu 
del:.v c^^ri:;x>$ed chier'.y x : »:i«::d<d cI»t. rich in silir maserials^ and forming a good soil where 
*u:^.wvei::Iy drki:;eu. When :he rkilwav riMt oa: of the dAC lower Tallev nameroji beds of 
^r^ve ATo eixvunteriL^i. some of them kAae-Iike with the ii;«^ular stzadfication and mixture of 
!%rce S.^ul.:er» w;th dt^er =^tcr.Jkl5 f.und is cepoaita zcaie at the edge uf an ice iheet The 
v.u :-.S r . : t^r rle* :i::d S. u'.icn ^z irvn hearing r»:k&. chiedj Animikie in appearance, in these 
crfcAtl* :* jcr.iir-i:. and rr.vct* that siuch jf the ir:a razj^as he e has been destroyed. ThU 
cr*vil :* ".Arj^clv lased as *^kl k?c ,n the rkilwAT. 

A5 :r.€ rk.I«-Jhy n»e;f^ t:vari« tie Kakar^k^ fall* ::: the Karr'ria: quia, there are cuttings 
*h.tr.r^ i^ ff*: ,;r ere :: stratiied irkvel .Terlyisi 4i*.-t 1? fe«c of br>owTiish silt. The 
irfcrfl «r. s* A5 k wfc:er Snantu: *trit:itn. ani xi:::* sfrtc^» r»>cr r-at frc-ci :i joK above the 
-.ay*?-.. -* K : vTher .'-t tires are mainly -j:: day, ,*c* a I; tile abrve the falls di^laying 10 or 
"? fit- .: rr. *r *t.ry ,-liy ,reT :ne :z tw: f«»ec :: tC-e rjay, ':<ch d-Ctaininz ^-liahed and 
T^rrw:.: * lO »c. r fSv . tten . : :r:n ran^ r.cis . Ssl.w wh>:i ther>r aK ±5 fcec :' snanficd sand snd 
k -. i" -.tz '.'.'• ■::cr^lfc^-:.kl The "an.-.5rs >n the ita^m kb^jre the rir^r atzv-tching to Murillo 
sckT 1 T ::-: J'x.M.i.Ar. V'.w:i.\ nfr<.-r: th^ l.iLziy d^y scazr^ h::£^fesc. ih^ea ec^ce ssnd plaini, 
ft ■.<•-.. ▼;-• irk si :lfc--5^ When th^ iamfrs .c the cu&y ii.cl sink weljs they hare to i^o 
:■ *•; fc : V :-:-:? ^i - -^- "-*y. th-^n thr. .sih > .r ?*1 fi^ £ aaai a=ri silt >?foi« retching 

.: I: •■: w ▼ : ::t--::£ t^r > > i^r ,-l4y cccdciceo larATi-ly :c ira£h<*i A'nr,-kV r<c«k. weather- 
Z-: :r ▼- i.i : •. i..:;! —it: .-. v r«« r.ali-vfcT i.-wn. re. nahtT :h?s raw i&bzenal ^^ the toueh red 
._! - ?. * .:. f:~rn Ti^.i-ir ws-ic L.r^ :h= rfcLl»*T 

F . V .;_ .. -;- Vi:~kvji i_:..i >^:hkz-i; vfcn r.~:r^ thii r^-hr:wn ciay .<cnn as rolling 
: — :? • . •-•->' > 1.1- i-t* .s:.-.::^ :i.:..>w! :• i'i.:r :Uy. kz^£ jccjiC-njas *i»Tinsg zrai-el benestb 

\ '■ ■-■=:-- :: r-- ^^- r : ^"'i fcl -^ ti ..rt a5 f^r ^ lakj S-h-rCiinii . was. whesv ssraufied 
.^~ " s^r u :_ :- -: - i^- :^:r» r ?:.k^, ,r:Tk *;. r.'iu7£* fcr^ :it tT ihi^ railwaT. TvM 
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The stratified clay of Rainy river, forming broad plains of excellent Boil to the north of the 
rer, was laid down in an eastward extension of lake Agassiz, the huge body of water which 
vered much of Manitoba toward the end of the Ice Age : but this part of the region has been 
often referred to that no detailed mention of it is required here. 

About twelve species of fresh water shells were found in the silty beds where cut by the 
rer just below the falls at Fort Frances, and also fragments of two species of fish, one 
•parently a boty plate of a sturgeon. 



STURGEON LAKE GOLD REGION. 

The lately discovered gold region on Sturgeon lake seemed of so much promise from the 
ports of prospectors and the richness of the specimens brought out from it, that a short visit 
IS made to the more important properties during the latter end of September, unfortunately 
•waver under very adverse conditions as to weather. 

From the Railway to Sturgeon Lake. 

The starting point is Ignace, a divisional point on the Canadian Pacific railway 150 miles 
sst of Foi^t William, where however there is no store and very few conveniences for outfitting, 
lich should be attended to at Port Arthur or Forb William. The nearest point on the railway 
the chain of lakes running northeast to Sturgeon lake is the siding at Osaquan, five miles west, 
here a good road over sand plains leads a mile and a quarter north to Camp lake. About mid- 
ay between the two points on the railway a low mound of pale gray granite rises through the 
rift and furnishes aa excellent building stone uSed at Ignace and other points along the Ime for 
ridging, etc. The sand plain with some kame-like deposits and many scattered boulders ex- 
mds from some distance east of Ignace to Butler, the next siding west of Osaquan. Beyond 
ktler the sand plain is broken by granite hills with muskegs between, and before Raleigh, the 
lext station, is reached a fine-grained gray gneiss or mica schist with some bands of green chlor- 
tic schist crop out, indicating the beginning of the Huronian. The gray schist is equivalent to 
UwBon's Couchiching. These rocks which strike 130"* and dip 70* or 80* to the southwest, are 
probably the continuation of the Huronian band extending eastwards to the Sturgeon lake gold 
region, curving to the northeast along the chain of lakes followed by the canoe route. 

Crossing Camp lake from the end of the tote road to Osaquan, a paddle of a mile and a half 
hringg one to the sluggish creek two and a half miles long draining Camp lake into Indian lake, 
which is nearly at the same level and about 17 miles long with shores mainly of sand and gravel, 
ht with granite outcrops enclosing some green schist at Gibraltar point. Entering Indian river, 
* rapid with a fall of three or four feet is passed by a short portage over gneiss. The river below 
this is sluggish and expands into Bear lake where green schist occurs, cut by eruptions of 
Sr&nite ; and then empties into English river. 

From this point the course is easterly and up stream on the latter river, through Huronian 
locks ani with two short portages pa<)t falls or rapids, until Otter lake is reached : then through 
Hice creek to Jackfish or Hub lake. Above this there is a rapid stream to Apostel lake where 
peen agglomerate with an east and west strike is found, and then Lily creek to White Rock 
like, followed by a short creek with no fall and Young's lake. 

A portage of 43 chains across drift deposits with some green schist near the western end 
tasda to Sturgeon lake. The route of about 50 miles is a good one for canoes of moderate size, 
hongh in the autumn, as we found, the^e may be delays on account of high winds on the larger 
ikes. The large canoes used for freighting, Peterboro's carrying a cargo of 2,800 lb. or Lac 
•dI 6-fathom bark canoes carrying as much as 4,500 lbs., had much difficulty ui %<^VX>\Ti%Ni\!A^N^'^ 
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GOLD MINES ON THE SEINE. | 

In spite of the general depression in ^old mining along the Seine river, we found one or two 
new properties in process of development near Atikokan and Steep Rock lake. The first is B J 
118 on the north side of Sabawe lake, the property of Mr. J. J. WaJsh, who has tunk a shaft 39 
feet near the contact of Keewatin gretn schist with a mass of proto^^ine, probably Laurentian. 
There are two parallel bedded veins in the green schist, the widest extent of quartz being? feet, 
with some bands of schist included. The quartz looks well and contains iron and copper pyrites, 
with some azurite and malachite stains, and free gold. It is said that four milos have been taken 
np as claims alonff the strike of the veins, which run about northeast and southwest correspond- 
ing to the strike of the schist. 

The other property visited is the Elizabeth mine on Rice lake a little west of Steep Rock 
lake, and belongs to the Anglo-Canadian Gdld Estates, Limited, Mr. Alan Sollivan being 
manager. Here a considerable amount of exploratory work has been done, iocluding the sink- 
ing of two shafts, one 110 feet in depth, and the other 130 feet. In No. 1 shaft drifts had been 
run 60 feet north and 50 feet south at the 80-foot level ; and in No. 2 a level was begun at 65 
feet and a second level was to be commenced at 130 feet. Diamond drilling has been done to 
the extent of 2,000 feet and cores show the vein 260 feet below ground. The veins can be fol- 
lowed for considerable distances on the surface, with widths of four to six feet or more, and the 
shafts and drill cores show that a similar width exists in depth. The quartz from one vein is 
granular, like the coarsely granular silica in some parts of the Iron range, in this respect 
resembling the quartz from the Grace gold mine near Wawa in the Michipicoton region. It is 
stated that ore from the main vein of the Elizabeth mine runs | oz. per ton, and from the other 
6 or 8 dwt. per ton. The country rocks are chloritic granite or protogine and greenstone. 

There are ten buildings for various purposes on the property and the clearing of a mill site 
and making of a tram line from the shafts to the mill were in progress as well as a dam to 
provide permanent water supply. A steam drill, a hoist and a Bullock diamond drill were at work, 
and 25 men were employed on the average, 10 or 12 of them miners. It was pleasant to find an 
unbumt grove of excellent white and red pine on the property. Since the opening of the 
Canadian Northern railway it will be a bimple matter to bring in machinery and supplies to this 
hitherto remote region approachable only by canoe in summer and by a long sleigh road through 
the bush t«:) the C.P.R. in winter. 



THE GRACE MINE, MICHIPICOTON. 

The only gold mine in the Wawa region, Michipicoton, at work last summer was the Grace 
mine belonging to the Clergues. This may be reached from Wawa station on the railway to the 
Helen iron mine, by a government road leading to Wawa city and thence to the Minto and other 
mines ; or better by the road from the Mission, at the mouth of Michipicoton river, a distance 
of about seven miles, partly over sand pains. The rocks observed en the way arelaigely 
<]uartz- porphyry schist, striking northwest and southeast or north and south with nearly vertical 
dip, or green schist. At one point some openings made beside the road show banded granular 
silica and siderite accompanied by iron pyrites, the whole very like portions of the iron range to 
the north. Some of the quartz however is massive and not granular, probably a later vein deposit. 

At the Grace mine bands of coarsely granular quartz run parallel to the strike of the gray 
or greenish gray schists, about 140 degrees, and dip 70 degrees to the east. Near by are massive 
looking gray rocks, apparently greatly weathered porphyrite. The vein has been traced 200 
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feet on the surface a greatest width of about five feet but pinching at several points. The quartz 
contains pjrrite, pyrrhotite, chalcopyrite and arsenopyrite, as well as free gold ; and some of the 
adjoining grayish schist is gold bearing. 

A shaft has been sunk 120 feet at an angle of 67 degrees to correspond with the dip, and has 
been timbered with tamarack down to 32 feet, leaving a space 4^ by 9 feet inside the timbers. 
There are drifts at 100 feet, 46 feet in one direction and 20 in the other. 

A fire had destroyed the shaft house a short time before, and a new building of corrugated 
steel was nearly completed when we visited the mine in July. A new hoist was being installed 
and also a new air-compressor in preparation for more extensive work. In order to test the 
value of the ore 50 tons were being bagged up to be shipped by steamer and rail to the Keewatin 
reduction works near Rat Portage. 

The gold locations south of Wawa are all along the very irregular Laurentian-Huronian 
boundary, the Laureutian being eruptive as usual, and the Huronian having much the same 
character as the Lower Huronian near the Helen mine, including small quantities of iron range 
rocks which, rather strangely, appear to be gold bearing^ in this part of the region. It remains 
to be seen whether any of them will prove to be of importance, however. No certain Upper 
Huronian rocks were found, though some conglomerates or agglomerates which may correspond 
to the Dor^ conglomerate occur at more than one point. The Huronian is even more mixed 
with Laurentian and other eruptives to the south of Wawa lake than has been shown to be the 
case to the north, so that very detailed field work would be necessary to map the region. 
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THE MICHIPICOTON IRON REGION. 

BY A. P. COLEMAN AND A B WILLMOTT. 

Brief accounts of the rocks associated with the now well-known Helen mine have been ^veo 
in reports of the Bureau of Mines of former years^; but the great importance of this mine, 
which contains much the largest deposit of iron ore yet opened up in Canada, and the desira- 
bility of determining the geological associations likely to accompany iron ores in other parts of 
Ontario made it advisable to study the region in greater detail. 

As agreed upon by the authors the work has been taken up jointly, the economic side and 
the immediate surroundings of the ore bodies being studied by Professor Willmott, and the 
general geological associations by Professor Coleman. The topographical groundwork of the 
map accompanying this report has been obtained from various sources, the most important bein^ 
the surveys carried out by the Lake Superior Power Company, under the direction of Messrs. 
Clergue, in the way of fixing the boundaries of claims and of townships, as well as running 
exploratory lines. The work done by the same company in locating the railway from Mtchipi- 
coton Harbor to the Helen mine, a distance of nearly 12 miles, and also the extension of the 
line from Talbott lake to the Josephine mine, has aided in fixing the topography and has furnished 
valuable rock sections in the necessary cuttings. The immediate vicinity of the iwo mines has, 
of course, been carefully mapped by their engineers. 

Where the lines provided in the ways suggested have lain too far apart to give a sufficient 
groundwork for the geology an attempt has been made to fill in the gaps by micrometer and 
prismatic compass surveys or by paced compass surveys through the w< ods, a dial compass being 
used to check the results of the magnetic compass where the proximity of the iron range made 
this necessary. It may be noted however that in most cases very little correction of the com- 
pass was needed, even when working along the iron range itself ; no doubt because most of the 
iron contained in the range is not in the condition of magnetite but as siderit^, limonite or 
hematite. 

It will be understood of course that both the topographical and geological work have been 
done with much greater minuteness in the neighborhood of the two mines than elsewhere in the 
region, and that the mapping of other rocks than the iron range has been done in a much 
broader and less accura*^e way than was deemed necessary in the case of the iron bearing rocks. 
As the Laurentian rocks of the region may be considered barren of economic minerals, in general 
the lines surveyed or paced have been confined to the Huronian, or have b^en carried only far 
enough to examine the contact of the two groups of rocks. 

As a rule outcrops of rock are frequent in the region, which is hilly or even mountainous in 
parts ; though the dense forest with its carpet of thick moss is apt to hide the rocks where the 
surface is level ; and the wide-spread sand plains representing the shallow water deposits of 
lakes once standing at a higher level than Superior cover large areas completely, unless where 
rivers have cut their valleys deep enough to uncover the solid rock at the bottom. 

While the greater part of this report, dealing with the general geology of the region, has 
been written by the Geologibt of the Bureau of Mines, and the special report on the Helen 
iron mine, as well as the final compilations of the maps, are the work of Professor Willmott, 
there has been so much interchange of views in regard to most of the matters coming up that 
the report is properly a joint one for which both geologists are responsible. Where the two 
authors differed, both views are presented as alternatives, though there has seldom been need 
for this. 

1 Bur. Mines, 8th Rep., p. 255 ; ftth Rep., pp. 155-157 ; and IQth Rep., pp. 126, 187 and 191-188. 
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The contour lines given on the map at levels 100 feet apart were fixed mainly by aneroid 
readinsrs checked by readings at a central station at the Helen miue. While they represent 
fairly the prominent variations in level as measured above lake Superior, the excessively rugged 
and hilly character of much of the region finds little expression in them. To have worked out in 
detail the topography of the hills and ridges would have demanded a much more elaborate sur- 
vey than was possible under the circumstances. 

TOPOORAPHY OF THE ReOIoN. 

The region studied is about 25 miles in length from southwest to northeast, with a greatest 
width of about seven miles, and runs from the mouth of Dor6 river to a few miles beyond Parks 
lake on the northeast. It lies to the northwest of Michipicoton river near its entry into the 
b »y of the same name on the northeast side of lake Superior, and shows the rugged topography 
so characteristic of that shore. There are several of the small lakes so commonly found in the 
Archfean of Ontario ; and two considerable rivers, the Dor^ or Pickerel and the Magpie, cross 
the region with the succession of water falls and rapids customary in rivers on the north shore 
of Superior. The latter is a tributary of the still larger Michipicoton river, which runs to the 
south of the district mapped. 

The country rises rapidly from the lake in steep hills, often ridge-like, with the general 
direction of the strike of the schists about 70° east of north, and culminates in the ridge of iron 
range rock just east of the Helen mine, called Hematite hill, or mountain, which reaches a 
height of 1.100 feet above the lake or 1,700 feet above the sea This is the highest point for 
many miles around, and makes a conspicuous landmark, though other hills reach a level of 800 
or 900 feet. 

As Hematite mountain is only seven miles from lake Superior the rise is rapid, and the. loca- 
tion of the railway to the Helen mine, which is at a level of 650 feet, just at the foot of the moun- 
tain, required some skill in the choicd of a r.>ute, old lake beaches and san^ plains being util- 
ized where possible. 

Beginning at the southwest, from the mouth of Dor^ river to 6ros Cap is low ground, 
largely sandy plains, with rocky hills rising 300 or 400 feet toward the northwest. Gros Cap 
itself is a very rugged mass of greenstone standing out prominently, square in shape and about 
hilf a mile in length and breadth, with a narrow neck of low ground connect ing it with the 
mainland. This promontory provides a well sheltered harbor to the east where the ore docks 
and village of Michipicoton Harbor are situated. 

Immediately north of the harbor rocky ridges rise to heights of 300 or 400 feet, looking 
down on sand plains and wide muskegs with small lakes to the west, in the direction of Dor^ 
river, and to the narrow valley leading northwest toward Magpie river, vi hich a row of green- 
stone hills separates from the bay. 

Along the Magpie when crossed by the railway the plains of sand and gravel are extensive, 
rising as well defined terraces and hiding the rocky structure almost entirely. Beyond the Mag- 
pie at about Wawa station on the railway the sand plains once more give way to rocky hills of 
quartz porphyry, felsite and their schists toward the southwest, and various green schists 
toward the northeast. A chain of small lakes leads up to Talbott lake, from which there is a rise 
of 125 feet to Sayers lake and of 25 feet more to Boyer lake at the foot of Hematite mountain. 
Here for the first time the rocks of the iron range dominate the region with various schiatM on 
each side sinking as ranges of hills to Wawa lake 336 feet above Superior, on the southeast, and 
to smaller lakes and the Magpie river on the northwest. 

From the top of Hematite mountain one .<«ees that the hills sink rapidly toward the north- 
east and a number of basins such as those of Gull lake and lake Eleanor with broad sand plains 
interrupt the course of the rocky hills. Still to the northeast rises an irregular range of green- 
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stone hills with swamps and lakes between, and beyond them are seen the steep ridges of the 
iron ranges and their associated schists north of Brooks lake. 

A chain of comparatively large lakes including Loonskin, Bauldry and Goetz lakes once 
more interrupts the course of the hills, and beyond this toward the northeast the region is 
sprinkled with small lakes bet^veen comparatively low hills of greenstone and quartz-porphyry 
schist. 

On the whole, the district presents more than the usual variety of surface ; lake bottoms 
with wide muskes; borders or with steep rocky shores, broad lacustrine plains with some bosses 
of eruptives rising thmugh them, the lower hummocky or ridge-like hills so usual in Huronian 
countriep, and a few loftier summits, reaching at the central point near the Helen mine an alti- 
tude that may be called mountainous. The valleys include ponds and small lakes of every size 
up to five miles in length, and at every level up to 800 feec above the wave-swept beaches and 
rocky promontories of lake Superior ; and also rivers of considerable magnitude, sometimes 
lake-like for miles at a stretch, then forming rapids over beds of drift boulders or plunging as 
splendid waterfalls over clififs, the highest being about 113 feet, none of them however clear 
leaps, the descent being broken by steps. The rivers descend about 300 feet in the last three 
or four miles of their course before reaching the base level of lake Superior, ana provide water- 
powers that may be of importance in the future. 

Classification of the Hcbonian Rocka. 

Since the finding of wide-spread schist conglomerates like the Dor^ conglomerate of 
Michipicoton in all the more important areas of Huronian in Ontario from lake Temiscaming to 
Lake of the Woods, it has become necessary to take a step farther thsn was possible for Sir 
William Logan and his assistants who gave these pre- Cambrian rocks their name. At that 
time no clearly defined break in the Huronian series was known, and though Logan andMurjay 
subdivided the most carefully studied area north of lake Huron into numerous groups, no 
attempt was made to extend the subdivisions over other areas.^ Some later writers have how- 
ever attempted to distinguish an upper from a lower Huronian in the regi9n mapped by Logan, 
making the division at the base of the '* upper slate conglomerate "^ ; but the break at this level 
is not important, and the real gap is at the base of the whole series of rocks described from the 
north shore of lake Huron as Huronian, since their conglomerates contain pebbles of iron range 
rocks. Evidently the conglomerates with such pebbles must be separated by a profound uncon- 
formity from the underlying rocks generally mapped as Huronian which have as one of their 
upper divisions the band of iron range supplying the material for the pebbles.^ 

It is probable that the length of time which elapsed between the two series is as great 'as 
that between any two successive formations, so that it seems almost necessary to provide a new 
formational name, such as Keewatin, the term introduced by Dr. Lawson for the schists of 
Rainy lake and Lake of the Woods. Since the time of Lawson's work in that region it has 
been found that there too the division can be made between an upper part containing extensive 
conglomerates with iron ran(;o pebbles and a lower containing more or less of the banded 
silicious iron range rocks, the greater part of the area however appearing to belong to the lower 
division. Under the circumstances it might be advisable to call the upper division simply 
Huronian, which is justifiable, since the type region mapped by Logan and Murray as Huronian 
consists mainly of rocks belonging to the upper part, and to re-define Lawson*s Keewatin as 
including only the rocks below the great unconformity. Before settling finally on the usage 

2 Geol. Can., 1863, pp. S.^-fiT. In the text 13 subdivisiors are described, but the map in the accompanying atlas thovn 
only 11. 

3 Bull. U. S. Geol. Sur., No. 86, Van Hiw;, p. 47. 

♦ Bull. Geo. Soc. Am., Vol. 11, pp. I(l7-114, I'pper and Lower Huronian in Ontario, 
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there should however be a general agreement of the dnhdian geologists nvho have studied the 
Archaean as to the terms to be employed. 

'J he terminology used by Van Hise in his latest work on ihe American iron ranges, would 
naturally be adopted if be had not ignored the work of Sir William Logan and later Canadian 
geol >gi8t8 and given the name Upper Huronian to the Animikie, which is probably much later 
in age than the original Huronian/ 

It is perhaps well to retain the terms Upper and Lower Huronian for the present, though 
recognizing that distinct names would be better, such as Huronian fur the upper series and 
Keewatin for the lower one. 

For the subdivisions of these t^o series we suggest the following scheme : 

Laurentian Gneisses and Qranites. 

{Acid eruptives. 
Basic eruptives. 
Dor^ conglomerate. 
C Eleanor slates. 

^ __ . I Helen Lx)n formation. 

Lower Huronian ; „^ ^ 

Wawa tuffs. 

1, Gros Cap greenstone. 

In the classification as given here the Lower Huronian is the oldest series of rocks known 
in the region, since the gneisses and granites usually tuapped as Laurentian are distimctly 
eruptive in their contacts with them, as well as with the overlying Upper Huronian con- 
glomerate. ^ 

The Gros Cap greenstones are greatly weathered basic eruptives sometimes with the ellip- 
soidal structure supposed to indicate surface lava flows, and sometimes distinctly schistose. 

The Wawa tuffs are usually greenish, yellowish or pale brownish schists containing much 
silica and sericite, as well as carbonate in some cases, and at times showing so 1 ttle schistoee 
structure as to be properly called quartz-porphyry or felsite. 

The Helen Lron formation consists principally of cherty or white granular silica inter- 
bedded with iron ore, and of siderite, the latter sometimes schistose. 

The Elennor slates are gray fissile rocks with a cleavage crossing the banding due to sedi- 
mentation. They form thin bands, and their relative position is not certain. Their proper 
position may be under the Iron formation instead of over it. 

The most important rocks in the Upper .Huronian are the Dor^ conglomerates, best dis- 
played near the mouth of Dore river. They are usually schistose with the pebbles more or lers 
rolled out. 

The eruptives, except those mentioned above as shading into the Gros Cap or Wawa schis- 
tose rocks of the Lower Huronian, are classed with the Upper Huronian, though they penetrate 
both Lower and Upper Huronian impartially, and in reality may be later in age than the Upper 
Huronian. There is no means of determining their exact age and it is convenient to take them 
up in the way suggested. 

In the accompanying map the subdivisions given above are indicated by different colors, 
with an additional color for the individual Huronian, since in some parts of the region it was 
found impracticable to separate them. No separate color is provided for the acid eruptives. 



ron-Ore Deposits of the Lake Superior Region, U. 8. Oeol. Sur.. 1901, p. 817. [kotb]. See in reply to this Willmott 
in Jour. Oeol, VoL X, No. 1, pp. 67-76. 

« See The Hichipicoton Mining Area, by Willmott, in Am. Geo!., Vol. xxviii. No. 1, July, 1901, pp. 14-19. 
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the color used for the Laurentian including both fi^neisses and nia^sive rocks. Dikes of either 
baaic or acid rocks have not been indicated, since their width is hot usually great, and they 
have seldom been traced out completely. 

THE LOWER HURONIAN. 

As seei from the classification given above, the Lower Buronian of the Michipicoton 
region includes a considerable range of rocks, the Gros Cap greenstones, the Wawa tuffs, the 
Helen Iron range and the Eleanor slates ; which may now be taken up in detail, beginning 
with the lowest 

The Gros Cap g^reenstonea. The oldest rock in the lake Superior region, according to Pro- 
feasor Van Hise, is the Ely greenstone, which corresponds to the Gros Cap greenstone of 
Michipicoton in position and character, consisting largely of an cUipsoidally parted basic igne- 
ous rock, no doubt partly formed of lava flows. The character of the rock is best seen on a 
weathered surface which brings out the rounded blocks with a small amount of cementing 
material between. On the freshly broken surface it is very difficult to distinguish the blocks 
themselves from the matrix which surrounds them. Evidently both the blocks and matrix are 
of the same composition, and the rock is believed to be a lava which has partly cooled on ihe 
surface, while the lower part was still somewhat fluid and in motion, thus breaking up the 
cooler layer into blocks which were rolled along and given the ellipsoidal forms. These rocks 
are well exposed just west of Michipicoton harbor and on the trail to the old fishing station at 
Gros Cap. 

Many paits of the greenstones do not show the ellipsoidal structure, and are apparently 
greatly weathered diabases, while still other parts are distinctly schistose ; but the three varie- 
ties run into one another and can hardly be separated in mapping. The chloritic schists are 
probably tuffs of the volcanoes which poured out the lavas. The whole series is greatly 
weathered and saussuritic in thin sections. 

The Gros Cap greenstones are the lowest rockp in the region except the Laurentian which 
is eruptive through them, and so may naturally be looked on as oldest ; but there is evidence 
to show that part of them at least a^-e younger than the Helen Iron range rocks, since the 
latter are sometimes embedded in them in a way suggesting that the greenstones carried them 
off eruptively. Examples of this are found along the south side of (Gros Cap and on the shore 
of the harbor, just east of the village. What parts are younger and what older than the iron 
range would be very hard to determine in most cases, and no attempt has been made to separate 
them. It is even possible that most of them are later eruptives. 

Besides the greatly weathered greenstones mentioned here as probably Lower Huronian, 
there are numerous diabases undoubtedly much later in age, since they have penetrated the 
Upper Huronian ; but these will be discussed at another point. 

The Watoa tuffs. Above the greenstones come acid schists generally having the composition 
of quartz-purphyry or felsite, and in some cases evidently sheared and rearranged rocks c>f 
the kinds with crystals of quartz and felspar still to be seen in them. In general however, 
they are apparently tuffs or ash rocks, probably erupted in connection with the quartz-porphyry, 
arid deposited in water so as to have a more or less stratified character. A few of them are 
brecciated, some crush -breccias, others perhaps agglomerates formed of larger volcanic fragments 
than the ash. Some rare forms have much the appearance of water-formed conglomerate with 
rounded pebbles, one singular example of the sort occurring on a steep hill slope at the west 
end of lake Wawa. In a general way, this resembles a beach deposit with pebbles cemented 
by a finer-grained greenish or yellowish matrix, but on closer examination the apparent pebbles 
are found to be really concretion«i. 
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There is no sharp line between this phase of the rock, which occurs in smaller amounts at 
other points also, and varieties like ordinary quartz-porphyry schist, so that one may suppose it 
to be merely a phase of the series of acid. schists in which there has been concretionary action. 

A small outcrop of conglomerate on some islets across lake Wawa, a mile to the southeast, 
and along the shore to the south has more the appearance of a water- formed rock, since well 
rounded pebbles of more than one kind occur in it, but here again the xock seems to blend into 
quartz-porphyry schist. 

The points where anything like clear eyidence of original stratification is to be found are 
infrequent, while a schistose structure is very commonly well marked, so that its strike and dip 
are easily determined. In some cases the stratification and schistose arrangement are not 
parallel, the latter evidently having been caused by shearing or squeezing stresses not at right 
angles to the original planes of deposit, and at a time later than the most important period of 
folding. Sometimes, even when the strikes of the original and of the schistose structures are 
parallel, the dips difier in angle, in one qase the original dip, as shown by harder and softer 
layers of schist, being 82°, while the planes of schistosity dip at an angle of 67°. In this case 
only the layers of softer schist show the schistosity. 

Since the materials forming the schists were laid down, or else during their deposit, 
important chemical changes have taken place in them, probably by circulating hot water,so that 
the sheared and crushed quartz-porphyry or porphyrito has been greatly silicified, at times fsven 
transformed into thick bands of pale gray or green chert or chalcedony with a small amount of 
sericite. In other cases a considerable amount of siderite or of a carbonate like anki rite, 
dolomite or calcite has been deposited with cryptocrystalline or microcrystalline silica, suggesting 
a change to the iron range rocks which form the uppermost series of the Lower Huronian * 
It is probable that this change went on at the time when the original iron range rocks were 
deposited and under the same conditions. 

Associated with the pale greenish or yellowish acid schists, evidently formed from quartz- 
porphyry or felsite, are numerous bands of darker gray and softer schist with much less silica, 
but a considerable amount of siderite and also dark silicates, such as chlorite, biotite or lees 
often hornblende. Finally there are bands or irregular areas of green schist in which chlorite 
is the predominant mineral, evidently representing basic ash rocks or sheared dikes of the 
greenstone often penetrating the series of schists. 

One variety of the green schists which may be specially mentioned, consists of a rather 
coarse-grained mixture of green chlorite and a pale gray carbonate, suggesting at first a schistose 
diorite in appearance. That the carbonate is either siderite or ankerite strongly charged with 
iron is clear from th^ fact that an inch of the surface of the rock is changed to impure brown 
iron ore. The 'oiigin of this rather wide-spread schist is not certain, since the very large 
amount of iron present in it does not correspond to the composition of any commonly occurring 
basic eruptive or ash rock. 

In addition to the chlorite-ankerite schist just described, in some parts of the field there 
are biotite dolomite schists, good examples of which occur southwest of Bauldry lake, where the 
biotite is in quite broad flakes giving a sheen to cleavage surfaces. 

Small amounts of dolomite or of a carbonate containing calcium, magnesium and iron occur 
rather frequently in the western pait of the region as buff" or gray[fine-grained rocks with little 
or no schistose structure. Examples are seen along the railway northeast of Goetz lake and also 
as a band along the north side of the Brooks lake iron range. In a general way it may be 
stated that the Wawa tuffs are accompanied by lenses or bands of carbonates including impure 
siderites, dolomites and limestones. In most cases also some granular silica is present, and it 
may be that theae lenses or bands are chemical sediments. 
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Ihe Eleanor slates. In addition to the slates just mentioned ^slates of a distinctly sedi- 
mentary kind occur as thin bands in the northeastern part of the region near Eleanor lake and 
elsewhere. They are buff to dark gray or black rocks with slaty cleavage sometimes forming 
an angle of 25® with the well marked bedding. Some varieties of them are carbonaceous, and 
at a point east of Wawa lake such a slate was taken up as a coal mine. Whether the black 
graphitic slate often connected with the iron ranges belongs with the Eleanor slates is not 
certain, nor has it been determined positively whether the slates are oldtr or younger than the 
adjoining iron bearing rocks. 

Slate or shale of the kind described is traceable at intervals for a mile along the north 
shore of Parks lake, and is found underlying the Dor^ conglomerate north of Eleanor lake on 
the Grisett road. 

The Helen Iron range rocks will be described at another point. 

Attitude and Distribution of the Lower Huronian. 

The lowest of the Lower Huronian rocks, the Gros Cap greenstones, are commonly s* 
massive in character that a strike or dip cannot be determined, bub there are considerable bauds 
of green schisl among them which have the usual strike and dip of the schists of the region, 
showing that they have undergone the same stresses as the morecommouly schistose rocks. As 
the greenstones in several cases underlie the Wawa tuffs and appeiir on each side of them we 
may suppose that they have the same synclinal structure ; but later eruptive masses of diabase 
interfere with the regularity of the arrangement and make attempts to estimate the thickness 
of the group very uncertain. As mu^h of the rock consists of lava fl«>ws the thickness must be 
very variable. 

The most extensive area of the Gros Cap greenstones is the one extending from Gros Cap 
eastwards to Magpie river and thence north from Michipicoton river to the eastward bend of 
the Magpie. Other large areas exist northeast of Eleanor lake, including most of the shore of 
Loonskin lake, and along the Josephine branch railway from mile 13^ to mile 17. Num<>rou8 
smaller areas will be found indicated on the map, and there are bands of greenstone and green 
schist in the Wawa tuffs that have the same characteristics but are on too small a scale to be 
conveniently indicated by the coloring. 

The Wawa tuffs have on the average a strike of 70^ east of north, though with considerable 
local variations, and a dip towards the south of from 50^ to verticality. Near the Helen mine 
they are shown to form a syncline pitching towards the east and enclosing in their trough the 
iron range rocks. As the dip is much the same on each side of this synclinal axis the fold must 
have been a closed one ; and since it was formed erosion has eaten down the Archsean surface 
until at various points, such as west of the Helen mine and south of lake Eleanor, the iron 
range in the central trough has been completely removed, leaving the lower schists across the 
whole width. 

The greatcHt measured thickness of the schists is to the south of Sayers lake, where they 
are known to reach across lake Wawa, a distance of about two miles and a quarter, which at a 
dip of 70^ would give more than 11,000 feet. Included in this however are some diabase masses 
which would have to be deducted to find the exact thickness. As many parts of the schists are 
known to be eruptive, their thickness is probably irregular ; and if we consider also the large 
amount of squeezing and shearing they have undergone, and the fact that various later eruptives 
have invaded their margins, and that there may be repeated c'ose (oUls in the section, any 
estimate of the original thickness of the series can have little value. 

The extent of the Wawa tuffs and their boundaries can be given only approximately, partly 
because of the sand plains covering the n and partly on account of the intermixed later eruptive 
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rocks. Beginaing at the sjuthwest we tind a narrow band of quartz-porphyry schist and felsite 
schist along the northern boundary of the great conglomerate area, between the latter rock and 
the Laurentian. If it underlies the conglomerate in a synclinal fashion we should expect to 
find it outcropping Again to the south along the shore of lake Superior. Here however wide- 
spread greenstones s^'em to replace it, the only point where similar schist is known to occur 
bein>( just north of the old harbor behind Gros Cap, where a narrow band of gray schist is 
found along with a band of the iron range. Where the conglomerates narrow down toward the 
northeast, the northern fringe of quartz-porphyry schist seems to widen correspondingly, though 
greatly interrupted by later acid and basic eruptives. Still farther northeast the sand plains of 
the Magpie valley hide the rocks almost completely, not to reappear until near Talbott lake, 
where the lower schists are extensively developed. From this to the northeast end of the 
region mapped the Wawa schists are found on each side of the bands of t he iron range as the 
immediately enclosing rocks except where broken by masses of greenstone or of later diabase, 
and they extend northeast to the end of the region mapped. Exactly how they are related to 
the small areas of Upper Huronian near lake Eleanor and a mile and a half to the northwest 
is not quite certain, since some of the Upper Huronian schists are almosc indistinguishable 
from the rocks in question. If the conglomerate alone is considered Upper Huronian the two 
areas are entirel)' enclosed in the Wawa tuffs. 

In a general way the Wawa tuffs tend to be more silicious and to contain more siderite as 
they approach the iron range ; and to be somewhat coarser in grain and gneis^oid in look on the 
sideH toward the Laurentian ; as though the proximity of these rocks had influenced their 
crystalline character and chemical composition. The boundary between them and the Helen 
Iron range rocks is sometimes quite 8h:irp, a thin sheet of black slate occasionally intervening 
between the two, but in other cases there are schistose varieties of the siderite of the iron range 
which form a transition towards the quartz-porphyry schists. 

The margin toward the Laurentian granite and gneiss is less sharp, since the schists are 
composed of about the same materials more or less recrystallized and assuming a gueissoid 
character. The boundary is uneven, as if the eruptive Laurentian rocks had encroached , 
unequally on the older schists. 

Distribution of the Helen Iron Forma- ion. 

The upper portion of the Lower Huronian includes the Iron range rocks, parts of which 
are treated in detail in connection with the geology of the Helen and Josephine mines, and 
therefore will be omitted here. The Helen Iron formation, while most fully developed at the 
two mines mentioned, is found at many other points in the region described. Beginning at the 
southwest several bands of the granular silica variety occur on the Gros Cap peninsula, the 
largest being at the Gros Cap mine on the south shore of the peninsula^. The materials here 
are chert and granular silica interbanded with hematite, and the width is in all about 150 feet. 
To the east another narrower band of rusty silici us rock is seen, and just round the eastern 
point near the beacon is a third still narrower band, differing from the others in containing mag- 
netite and much pyrite. All of these bands of iron range run about northwest and southeast 
and have a dip of perhaps 50** to the s^juthwest. A similar band is seen on the west 
shore somewhat south of the' portage across the neck of the peninsula, probably an extension of 
one of the bands mentioned before. About 160 yards north of the portage are several narrow 
binds of the rock, usually very pyritous, associated with quartz- porphyry schist and striking 
about east and west with a dip to the south. This belt probably extends to the east where an 
outcrop of brown sandy-looking grained silica occurs a little inland from the old fishing station. 
The band just mentioned is nearly parallel to the great area of schist conglomerate to the north 

7 Geol. Sor. Can., 1863-60, p. 131 ; also Bur. Mines, 8th Rep., pp. 145 and 254. 
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and in the nearett part of the iroa range to it, so that it may have furnished part of the num- 
erous pebbles of granular silica in the cunglomerate. 

Two or three small patches of iron range are found in the greenstone east of Michipicoton 
harbor, after which no more is known for about eight miles, when the Helen iron range begins. 
All of the outcrops mentioned thus far appear to be enclosed in the greenstones as if swept off 
eruptively. 

The range at the Helen mine, consisting not alone of silicious iron-bearing rocks but also 
of siderite, will be described later. It runs for a miVB and three-quarters a little north of east, 
when another interruption occurs, thought by some to be caused by a fault. The eridenoe for 
this does not seem conclusive, however, and more careful exploration may bring to light in the 
heavily wooded region to the east some links connecting it with the lake Eleanor band, which 
commences after a gap of a mile and a half and runs northeast to the Grasett road between 
lakes Wawa and Eleanor. The road follows a depression between hills that probably represents 
a line or zone of faulting, for the iron range here jogs three-eighths of a mile to the north and 
then continues the usual strike of about 60**. Between the two main outcrops and just 
east of the road are two small ridges of rusty granular silica pointing a little east of north, per- 
haps remnants left during the dragging of the strata in faulting. 

SOUTH OF LAKE SLEAMOB. 

The iron range south of lake Eleanor was known many years ago, attracting attention by 
its rusty clifEs rising vertically just to the east of the old portage road, and was taken up as 
one of the Johnston locations. As it was somewhat carefully studied it may be described 
here as giving the best exposure of the range between the Helen and Josephine mines. In a 
general way it suggests that of the Helen mine though on a smaller scale. 

A section going south from lake Eleanor shows greenstone, partly with ellipsoidal (lava 
flow) structure, partly massive looking, very fine-grained and splintery. A little lake occupies 
a valley between the greenstone and the iron range, which rises as a steep ridge commanding 
the country. The north side of the ridge is of granular silica interbanded with a small amount 
of iron ore to the width of 250 feet, followed by 25 feet of siderite somewhat interbedded with 
quartz-porphyry schist, and then by about 1,000 feet of the schist with little siderite. Still to 
the south is an area of diabase. 

The strike of the iron range rocks at the extreme southwest end is not far from north and 
south with a dip running from 30* to 90*" to the east, pointing towards the two small hills of 
granular silica to the east of the road. Less than 100 paces eastwards along the top of the 
ridge the strike becomes 60° to SO"", and keeps this direction until the east end of the litUe lake 
is passed, when it changes to 45*" for a short distance, and the range ends abruptly in a mass 
of greenstone. Beyond this it has not been traced, but the country is very mossy and forest 
covered, so that it is hard to say positively that there may not be exposures of the iron range 
yet undiscovered. 

Associated with the granular silica and siderite are the usual thin sheets of black slate 
pitted with small cavities, once occupied by pyrites. The slate is not more than a foot or two 
thick and appears to underlie the other members of the iron range, resting between the m and 
the quartz-porphyry schist. 

At the west end of the range, where the relationships are well exposed in the face of the 
cliff, the siderite underlies the granular silica and seems to pass down into quartz-porphyry 
schist, which however appears to have been folded so as to overlie the iron range on top of the 
ridge with a steep dip to the south, indicating that the range is probably enclosed in a syndine 
of the schist. At the foot of the cliff greenstone apparently underlies the fold, which has a 
pitch to the eastwards like that in the Helen mine region. 
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BROOKS LAKE IRON RANGE. 

The next point at which the iron bearing rocks have been found is two and one-eighth miles 
to the northwest of the lake Eleanor range, where they begin jast east of a long unnamed lake 
md run about 60"* east of north, past the north side of Brooks lake almost to Bauldry Liake, 
% distance of about two miles. Here again a fault of great magnitude has been suggested, the 
plane of faulting runniog northwest and southeast ; and there is much in favor of this view, 
though it cannot be said to have been proved, since very little work has been done on the 
geology of the country between the two iron ranges. The only rocks known to exist between 
them are greenstones and green schists. 

The two main varieties of rock found in the iron range occur along the whole length of this 
belt, generally rising as a sharp ridge 100 or 200 feet above the adjoining country. Along the 
northwest side, as near lake Eleanor, narrow lakes run parallel to. the ridge, suggesting a band 
of rocks, perhaps dolomites, more easily eroded than the range itself. The silicious rock varies 
from dark, compact, cherty or quartzitic varieties to soft granular and very rusty kinds or occa- 
sionally sugary white granular quartz which crumbles under the fingers. The sideritic rock, as 
usual, is greatly charged with pyrite, weathers to a very rusty surface or to crusts of brown iron 
ore, and seems to blend into quartz-porphyry schist, which is ordinarily the next rock to the 
south and often also on the north, though a band of dolomite is found for much of the way on 
that (ide. 

The silicious variety is sometimes bent and contorted, but in general strikes parallel to the 
range as a whole ; while the dip is always steep and often vertical. In many places it has been 
greatly crushed and recemented into a breccia. As the whole range is wooded and moss 
covered, its associations have not been as closely worked out as elsewhere, though it probably 
forms a syncline enclosed in quartz -porphyry schist, with some bands of dolomite or green 
schist and also outcrops of diabase along its margin. 

A small band of granular silica a quarter of a mile north of the northeast end of the ridge 
just described is probably an extension westwards of the range including the Josephine mine, 
suggesting here also a fault along a plane running northwest and southeast as in former cases. 

Another small outcrop of iron range rock has been reported south of the portage between 
Loonskin lake and a pond to the southwest, about a mile southeast of the range described 
above, but the region is in general low and swampy and little is known of the rocks adjoining it. 

In a general way, the rocks of the Helen Iron formation, though so nairow, rarely exceed- 
ing 1,000 feet in width, are the most distinctive feature of the Lower Huronian, since they are 
very easily recognized and nearly always rise as sharp ridges above the surrounding region. 
Except on Gros Cap, where the bands strike about northwest and southeast, the different ridges 
have a surprising uniformity of strike, about 60^ or 70^ east of north, the same direction as one 
finds prevalent in the adjoining schists. Though the general strike is so uniform, it is evident 
that along with the other rocks of the region the Iron formation has been interrupted fre- 
quently by eruptive masses, and apparently also by faults of great magnitude, the effect always 
being to shift the part east of the fault plane towards the north. 

It is probable that the bands of iron range are not simple tilted strips of rock but closely 

folded sheets, only the lower portion of which is still preserved ; and it may be that the apparent 

gaps between the ranges are really due to the erosion of the general rock surface so far down as 

to cat off the folded upper part of the Lower Huronian altogether, leaving on}y the schists 

beneath. If this is the case the depth to which the iron-bearing rocks descend may be quite 

limitody though the small amount of mining and diamond drilling done on the range does not 

fhr» VWT certain evidence in this respect. 
11 M. 
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Immediately underlying the granular silica and siderite there is in some places a thin sheet 
of black slate consisting of granular silica charged with graphite ; in other places the iron>bearing 
rocks seem to pass into schistose varieties of siderite with sericite and other minerals, and then 
without any sharp break into the wide-spread pale gray or green schists of the Wawa tafb. 
Among the latter there are very sideritic bands and also very silicious, almost cherty, bands, u 
mentioned before, suggesting that the causes producing the present characters of the iron range 
rocks had a powerful effect on the underlying schists also. The source of the immense quantities 
of iron and silica contained in these rocks is not at all clear, so far as the results of the study of 
the immediate region are concerned ; but those interested in the matter will find various 
theories suggested to account for similar facts in the works of the American geologists who ha?e 
studied the iron ranges of the states to the south and west of lake Superior. 

One point in the association of rocks is peculiar, that a bed of rock so rich in iron as the 
upper part of the Lower Huronian should be uniformly and intimately connected with a rock 
so poor in iron as the quartz porphyry or porphyrite whose schistose varieties make so much of 
the Lower Huronian. The source of the iron must be sought for perhaps in some of the basic 
eruptives of the series if it is not looked on as a direct sediment, perhaps of a chemical nature, 
on the sea bottom of the time. 

The Upper Huronian. 

Tho Upper Huronian rocks of the Michipicoton region consist mainly of the Dor^ 
conglomerates, usually very schistose, but often crowded with boulders and pebbles Sir Wil- 
liam Logan gives a detailed account of the section of these rocks exposed at Dore river, 
evidently considering it a typical example of the Huronian, since he includes it in his discussion 
of that formation ;^ but he was able to study only the rocks lying on or near the shore, which 
he found to have a thickness of 1,700 feet. Of the formation to the north (inland) he says 
'* towards the lower part it assumes more the character of the gneiss which usually succeeds it, 
and becomes interstratitied with reddish yellow felspathic layers ; but sufficient data have not 
yet been ascertained to determine what may be the total thickness of the slate rook in this part, 
though it must probably attain several thousand feet.^ The Dor^ conglomerate has also been 
referred to briefly in the reports of the Bureau of Mines, ^^ and in 1899 the section was proved 
to have a width of more than 2,500 feet at the mouth of the Dor^, and to extend for three milea 
west along the shore, where it is interrupted by a mass of granite. 

It is now known that the conglomerate occurs from point to point along the shore as far as 
Dog river, ten miles to the west, and eastward to about the third mile post on the railway from 
Michipicoton harbor to the Helen mine, a distance of four miles ; while the greatest width 
measured during last summer's work is about a mile and a half, on a line due north of the har- 
bor. The field work proves that the Huronian slates (schists) do not gradually merge into 
Laurentian gneiss, as supposed by Sir William Logan, since beyond the schists with felspathic 
layers the conglomerate is found again, nearly a mile inland from the mouth of Dore river. 

The conglomerate is in many places penetrated by dikes of quartz-porphyry, or sometimes 
quartzless porphyry, running parallel to the strati ficstion as a rule and in many cases squeesed 
or sheared into felsite schist in which the porphyritic structure is almost lost. It is these bands 
of reddish schist no doubt which Sir Wm. Logan took for a transition to the Laurentian. In 
one sense, thoy may still be looked on as closely related to the Laurentian, since the dikes are 
probably off-shoots of the eruptive masses of granitoid gneiss which we generally include under 
that name. 



8 Geol. Can., 18C3, pp. 62-55. » Ibid, p. 54. 10 Vol. 8, p. 132; and Vol. 9, pp. 183-1. 
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In addition to the porphyry dikes there are numeroas masses and dikes of diabase rising 
through the conglomerate, apparently later in date than the porphyries, since they are seldom 
squeezed into schists so far as observed. The diabase seems to be the most resistant rock of the 
region with the exception of the iron range of the Helen mine, and accordingly forms in many 
cases the tops of the highest ridges. 

In general, the topography of the conglomerate band is very rugged and hilly, with numer- 
ous successive ridges running parallel to the strike, which averages about 70" ; and with very 
steep slopes on each side but especially toward the north, where the narrow hills often drop off 
vertically or even overhang. The cause of this is to be found in the unequal resistance of the 
different layers to weathering, and in the fact that the dip is usually very steep, from 60** to 90% 
averaging about 75* to the south. Dips to the north have only rarely been noticed. The steep 
cliffs formed in the way described often have a height of 50 or more feet, and on the north side 
are frequently unscalable for considerable distances. Perhaps the most rugged portion of the 
region is directly north of Michipicoton harbor, where within two miles of the shore there are 
several of these ridges, with valleys between, rising finally to over 600 feet above lake Superior. 

While the general strike is about 70'' there are great local variations, especially in the 
vicinity of eruptive masses. Mear the second mile on the railway the strike is nearly north and 
south for more than four hundred yards, but on each side the usual directions of from 70" to 75** 
are found. There is good reason to believe that in general the strike of the schistosity corre- 
sponds to that of the sedimentation, for bands of rock free from pebbles follow the same 
direction, but in a few cases the schistose structure seems to cross the direction of sedimentation^ 
having a bearing of about 45°, while the general course of the ridges is 70** or 80**. 

CHARACTER OF THE CONGLOMERATE. 

The best sections for examining the con&^lomerate are along the shore and on a number of 
small islands near the mouth of Dore river, where wave action gives a clean surface kept well 
scoured and showing the varying colors of the pebbles just under water. To give an idea of 
the rock the pebbles of each kind occurring in a square yard of surface were counted, with the 
following result : 

Dark green schist 38 

Granite 13 

Granular silica (iron range rock) 11 

Spotted gray green schist 8 

Porphyry 7 

Felsite 3 

Conglomerate or breccia 1 

Total (omitting pebbles less than an inch in diameter) 81 

The matrix at this point (a small island southeast of the mouth of the river) consists almost 
entirely of smaller pebbles somewhat s(|uee2ed and flattened, and on the wave worn cross sec- 
tion the rock does not look schistose, so that Logan's term ** slate" conglomerate does not seem 
inappropriate. 

The pebbles and boulders on the islands seem to have been less rolled out than in most 
other parts of the region and afford the best chance for study. The list just given includes the 
majority of the rock species occurring, and it will be noticed that all except the granites and 
porphyries, which are eruptives, are characteristic Lower Huronian or Keewatin rocks. No 
Laurentian looking gneisses have been found, and the only gneissoid boulders have evidently 
been greatly flattened, being in some cases four or five times as long as they are thick, so that 
their schtBtose appearance is probably due to squeezing and is not original. 



• 
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The granites have in most cases stood the stress better than the other rocks, and are often 
«till round when the green schists have been rolled out into thin sheets and wrapped about 
them. Most of the granite boulders when broken have a greenish color and appear to hare 
been modified to the protogine variety in which the mica is turned to sericite or chlorite, bat a 
few of them are still red and little different from the ordinary granites of the adjoining region. 

The pebbles of granular silica are generally small and dark in color like chert, though some 
are white and coarse in texture, sugary like the quartz of some of the Wawa gold bearing veins. 
A few of them contain more or less siderite, while many carry pyrites and weather to the 
appearance of a friable rusty sandstone. The sparse conglomerate or breccia pebbles and 
boulders are very curious. Some of them consist of small pebbles of granular silica enclosed in 
small amounts of a greenish chloritic matrix. No rock es:actly like them has been found in the 
Lower Huronian. 

While the pebbles are very distinct at the mouth of the Dor^ river, there are other parts of 
the area where they have all been rolled out thin and are almost invisible on cleavage surfaces, 
^o that they are easily overlooked altogether. As the majority of the pebbles are of green 
rocks the resulting schist is generally green also, a chloritic or sometimes homblendic sohist, not 
differing in appearance from the schists of the Lower Huronian and often difficult to separate 
from them. 

The matrix of the conglomerate, while probably formed of small grains and pebbles in the 
beginning and still having that appearance in places, is generally changed into green schiit, 
.chloritic, homblendic or micaceous. 

SECTIONS ACROSS THE CONGLOMERATE. 

Inland from the lake the country is in general heavily wooded and covered with thick moes, 
8o that satisfactory exposures of rock are not always easy to find, but the hill tops and steep 
declivities often provide fair outcrops. Going north from the schist conglomerate at the mouth 
of the Dor^ undoubted conglomerate is not again found for about a mile, the rocks being the 
felsite schists mentioned by Logan and soft gray and green schists with some dark eruptives ; 
then a bolt of distinct conglomerate about 200 yards across occurs, followed by quartz-porphyiy 
schist and then by Laurentian rocks. It is probable, however, that much of the gray and green 
flchist encountered between the two bands of conglomerate is really the same rock squeezed and 
ahcared till unrecognizable. The felsite schists are no doubt porphyry dikes subjected to the 
same process, 

A section north from Michipicoton harbor shows more than half a mile of undoubted con- 
glomerate, then gray schist with a few pebbles visible, followed by a quarter of a mile of lerel 
swampy region with no rock exposed. A ridge of diabase then rises above the valley, and is 
followed by another halt- mile of well defined conglomerate. 

A mile east of this a section shows almost unbroken conglomerate from a point somewhat 
dsouth of the railway for a mile and three-eighths to the north, when Laurentian rocks appear. 
A mile farther east the conglomerate is narrowed down to only five eighths of a mile Id width, 
but has distinct pebbles the whole way where not hidden by the plains of sand and clay covering 
the middle of the section. 

At the northeast end of the large area of Dor^ conglomerate, near mile 3 on the railway, 
the strike changes to north and south, and a tangle of dikes and eruptive maasea, greenstonea, 
felsites and porphyries, with some bands of schist free from pebbles, cuts it off. Beyond this 
eruptive area and a sand plain .along the Magpie river, a small strip of conglomerate just south 
of Black Trout lake, having a strike of northeast and southwest, may be looked on as its con- 
tinuation. 
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At the western end of the main band of Dor^ cod glomerate little work has been done, so- 
lat it« width in that direction is unknown, but a broad hill of diabase rising a quarter of a 
lie west of the river mouth appears to cut it off at least partially, and still farther west its con- 
tiuity is broken by eruptions of granite, 

ASSOCIATIONS OF THE DOR^ CONGLOMERATfS. 

The Dore con&;lonierate near Michipicoton harbor is nowhere found in contact with un- 
>ubted Lower Huronian rocks, though what look like Wawa tuffs and have been mapped aa 
ich ocour as a narrow band to the north between the conglomerate and the Laurentian ; and 
hiats with some granular silica, certainly Lower Huronian, are found near the north end of 
le peninsula of Gros Cap, though a small sand plain separates them from the conglomerate, 
he Laurentian erupt ives have not been seen in actual contact with them on the north, though 
»me beltF of green schist in the Laurentian a little way from the hidden contact may be greatly 
etamorphosed conglomerate swept off at the time of eruption. 

The relationship to the south is more distinct, and the Gros Cap greenstones appear to be 
16 underlying rock folded into a syncline with them ; so that south of the railway half a mile 
-cm the harbor the greenstone seems to overlie the conglomerate, both having a dip of about 
}^ to the south. 

There is however one point near the tote road south of the railway where rock mapped 
ith the greenstone appears to cut across the schist conglomerate eruptively, the contact being 
Brtical and crossing the schist diagonally. This relationship may be due to faulting or to nxt 
ruption of basic rock later than the Gros Cap greenstone. 

The general attitude of the large area of schist conglomerate just described suggests a con- 
nuous series of strata, as supposed by Logan, since in most cases the dip and strike are fairly 
niform ; and any marked variations may be accounted for by the presence of eruptive rocks, 
his would give them a thickness of about 7,500 feet, for the greatest width is 8,000 feet with 
n average dip of about 75**. 

However, it is not easy to imagine the mass as tilted bodily, and it is more natural to think 
f the series as forming a close fold, most probably a syncline with the two sides closely squeezed 
>gether, and tilted slightly against the Laurentian mass to the north. In this case we may 
appose that the schists were to some extent pulled asunder at the base of the fold, which waa- 
1 tension, allowing the felsites and diabases to penetrate parallel to the cleavage. There is no 
oubt however that some of the diabase dikes are later in age and cut diagonally across the 
chistose structure. 

One feature of the arrangement of the conglomerates supports the view that they form a 
yncline. Toward the western end of the series of rocks we find bauds of well defined oon- 
lomerate along each side with gray and green schists showing few or no pebbles between, as if 
here was an upper layer of finer sediments nipped in between the two sides of the conglom- 
rate. The absence of pebbles in this central area may however be due merely to a greater 
mount of compression, flattening them beyond recognition. Toward the eastern end there are 
ery few gaps where pebbles have not been seen. 

Assuming a synclinal fold, since we cannot conceive of this great belt of rocks a mile and a 
lalf thick continuing downwards indefinitely, we may imagine it sagging trough-like into the 
elastic Laurentian foundation with a relatively thin sheet of Lower Huronian beneath it, in 
rhich case its thickness will be 3,700 feet as measured north of the Dor^. 'From this should 
>e subtracted the considerable thickness of felsite and diabase dikes ; and to it should be added, 
n order to get the original magnitude of the formation, the reduction in thickness due to 
queezing. As in many cases the pebbles and boulders are flattened until they are five or ten 
tmes as long as they are thick in cross section, a large allowance should be made for this. 
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possibly reaches a short distance into the water of the lake but does not appear on the opposite 
side. It extends eastwardly up the valley of a small creek until it reaches the main body of 
the formation near Sayers lake. Following the boundary northwards are several minor folda 
which are seen to rest on Wawa tuffs. Then crossing the railway track near the outlet of the 
lake, the range extends westward down to the shore of the lake, where it comes to an end within 
a few feet of the shore, being bottomed by Wawa tufib. 

On the north side the range seems to extend quite regularly towards the east, the formation 
standing almost vertically. 

At the outlet of Sayers lake, as shown in cuttings along the railway, the formation has been 
thoroughly shattered and a beautiful breccia has resulted. A small tunnel driven at right 
angles to the formation at the foot of the outlet of Sayers lake disclosed cherts carrying pyrites 
and a small amount of carbonate. 

South of the railway track and west of Sayers lake Mr. Ely did considerable work in strip- 
ping the formation, but nothing was shown by his trenches except pyritic quartz rock and fer- 
ruginous cherts with a small amount of surface oxidation. 

On the south side of Sayers lake, a little further east, a tunnel was driven by Mr. Groetz at 
right angles to the formation disclosing considerable pyritic quartz rock which in some 
places became almost pure pyrite. Wawa tuffs striking east and west bound the formation on 
the south. 

Along the north side of Sayers lake, where the formation has been exposed by railway cut- 
tings, the belt of cherty rock is shown to have been badly disturbed by folding and faulting, the 
strikes and dips changing very rapidly, but on the whole the formation is seen to run east and 
west. Near the inlet 'from Boyer lake a small amount of pyrrhotite is seen associated with 
pyrite. 

At the outlet of Boyer lake the iron range contains considerable carbonates as well as 
banded chert carrying pyrite, and one hundred feet eastward along the railway track a lens of 
pure carbonate is found carrying as much as 35 per cent, of iron. This changes gradually until 
it becomes a quartz-porphyry schist by a progressive decrease of carbonate, but so gradual is 
the change that no definite line of demarcation can be drawn. 

Along the south shore of Boyer lake the r^cks exposed are the ordinary quartz-porphyry 
schists, though near the stairway there is a small dike of greenstone now altered to schist four 
feet in width. The southern boundary of the ore body is the same quartz-porphyry schist 
already described. On the surface at the top of the hill near the camps it is seen to contain a 
small amount of carbonate and in a drill hole to be described later which entered this rock 
several hundred feet deeper it is found to contain comparatively pure siderite. 

On the eastern boundary of the Helen claim, as shown in detail on the accompanying map, 
succeeding the quartz-porphyry schists to the north is a band of grained silica, and following 
this almost to the northern boundary of the claim is a band of very pure carbonate of iron. 
On the northern boundary, and running almost parallel with it, are beds of ferruginous chert 
dipping almost vertically and extending for 450 feet to the north. This banded chert continues 
regularly along the north shore of Boyer lake to the part already described near the outlet of 
Sayers lake. 

The ore body itself lies at the eastern end of Boyer lake and is surrounded on the three 
sides by steep and high hills and on the west by the waters of Boyer lake. A plan of the loca- 
tion which accompanies this report shows the contour of these hills as determined by aneroid 
barometer and the contours of the ore body as actually levelled. It will be noticed that the 
highest point of ore is almost 100 feet above the original level of Boyer lake and that the surface 
of the ore body dips from this point in all directions. 
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A small valley running east from Boyer lake on the south side of the ore body was origi- 
nally filled largely with glacial materials, but in the eastern end with boulders of ore and 
siderite also. The ore body was for the most part covered with a very slight mantle of moss 
and earth, but on the east the glacial material was from 15 to 20 feet thick and in the valley 
just mentioned it was much deeper. 

To the west of the ore body lies Boyer lake, a pond about a quarter of a mile in length and 
hardly as wide, rock rimmed throughout and 133 feet deep. This lake is now being pumped 
out and on some boulders exposed along the shore one notices a film of oxide which must have 
been deposited on them there. As one of these boulders was a gneiss certainly brought there 
in glacial times, the thickness of the crust on it from one-sixteenth to one- eighth of an inch 
represented the deposition which has taken place in the lake since that time. 

Along the shore near the ore body a yellow ochre was exposed which on analysis showed: — 
Iron 49.50 per cent.; manganese 0.36 per cent.; silica 6.63 per cent.; lime, trace, carbon 
dioxide 4.13. 

Near this yellow ochre was a dark green mud which apparently will be found to cover the 
bottom of the lake. Analysis showed : — 

• * 

Per cent. 
Silica 47.58 

Iron . . 11.23 

Manganese 0.14 

Lime 0.95 

Carbon dioxide 3.19 

THE HELBN ORE BODY. 

Into the ore body several drill holes were put down, the locations and dips of which have 
been plotted on the map, and the cores of these were examined by Mr. C. H. Clarke, chemist 
of the company, analysis being made of representative simples at various depths. 

Drill hole No. 1, located near the point, was sunk vertically 188 feet, all in ore containing 
on the average 63.89 per cent, of iron, 0.0345 per cent, of sulphur, 0.1159 of phosphorus and 
2.24 of insoluble matter. The highest assay showed 69.16 per cent, of iron and the lowest 59.87. 

Drill hole No. 2, located at the same point, was drilled at an angle of 45"* towards the east 
to a depth of 152 feet, starting as in the previous case 654 feet above Lake Superior. Analyses 
show an average of 61.00 per cent of iron, 0.046 of sulphur, 0.062 of phosphorus and 3.81 of 
insoluble matter. 

Drill hole No. 3, located 440 feet from these, was started at an elevation of 734 feet above 
Superior, and was put down vertically for 72 feet, the first 18 feet being soil. Below this ore 
was found running 56.73 per cent, iron, 0.015 sulphur and 0.017 phosphorus, with 8.40 per 
cent, insoluble. 

Drill hole No. 4, at the same place but at an angle of 45'' toward the northwest, reached a 
depth of 112 feet, and showed low grade ore running from 31 to 62 per cent, of iron. 

Drill hole No. 5, on the old road from the top of the hill and 300 feet south of No. 1 hole was 
sunk vertically passing through 36 feet of clay and 59 feet of lean ore. 

Drill hole No. 6, at the same point, was run into the hill at an angle of 45*" and penetrated 
to a depth of 558 feet, passing through felsite, siderite and pyrite, chiefly siderite, however. 
The iron contents varied greatly, reaching nearly pure siderite at about 110 feet, with 44.03 per 
cent, of the metal. Samples from between 75 and 120 feet, omitting a small band of felsite, 
averaged about 37 per cent, of iron and 2.31 per cent, of manganese. One from about 380 feet 
contained 29.82 per cent, of iron and 2.69 per cent, of manganese. 
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The following average analyses of the surface of the ore body at \rarious points as deter- 
mined by Mr. Clarke give a general idea of the distribution of the ore as originally exposed : 

1. From Boyer lake to a point halfway to the railway cut : Insoluble 5.11 ; iron 61.01 ; 

sulphur .042 ; phosphorus .071. 

2. Average from halfway to the railway cut : Insoluble 3.30 ; iron 62.46 ; sulphur .025 ; 

phosphorus .047: 

3. Average on north side of railway cut, depth 18 feet : insoluble 19.90 ; iron 51.70 ; sul- 

phur .047 ; phosphorus .133. 

At points in the ore body pockets of pyritic sand are occasionally met. The largest of 
these, which was exposed during an examination* of the Helen mine last May, as seen in the 
bottom of the pit, was 45 feet by 8 feet, but was probably wider. At both ends, however, it 
was cut off very abruptly by the ore body, there being no gradation between the solid ore and 
the pyritic sand. Occasionally in this bed some boulders of solid ore were noticed, the largest 
being two feet in diameter. Little stringers of pure white fine sand were occasionally seen iu 
the pyrites, but apart from theso minor occurrences the pyritic sand seemed to be a pure con- 
centrate. It is said that on the surface this deposit first made its appearance as a chimney of 
sand about 30 feet in diameter and that as followed down the silicious sand was gradually 
replaced by pyritic sand until the present level was reached, and that the pyritic sand has been 
replaced in the bottom with solid ore just as abruptly as it changed on the sides. 

Back of the ore body as above mentioned is a high hill rising about 1700 feet above sea 
level where costeans made at several points have enabled the structure to be fairly well made 
out, the results being plotted on the accompanying map of the Helen mine. This costean was 
sampled by Mr. Clarke who made analyses of the siderite, beginning at the south and passing 
to the north with the following results : —60 feet of siderite, 5 feet of schist, 20 feet of siderite, 
37 feet unsampled, 28 feet of siderite, 55 feet unsampled, 28 feet of siderite. 

The siderite, which averaged 34.94 per cent of iron and 7.70 per cent of insoluble matter, 
has a total width of 136 feet. 

OBMBSIS OF THE IRON BEARING ROCKS. 

So far the description of the Helen mine has been confined to the facts observed, but we 
may now attempt to explain the manner in which the formation was probably deposited. 

Apparently at one time volcanoes were in active operation in this vicinity, lava flows took 
place and ashes fell abundantly on the neighboring lands and in the adjoining seas. These on 
consolidation gave rise to the quartz- porphyry schists or '' Wawa tuffs " as they are marked on the 
map. At intervals the volcanic activity would naturally diminish, and during such periods 
chemical sediments were precipitated from the waters, which seem to have been heavily charged 
with carbonates of lime and iron and also with silica. These intervals would be of varying 
duration and the rate of precipitation would also vary, and so lenses small or lar^^e of carbonates 
or of silica would occur in the tuffs. On the recurrence of volcanic activity the carbonates on 
being precipitated would bo scattered throughout a large volume of volcanic ash. Largely in 
this way seem to have been formed the Wawa tuffs of the region and intierbedded lenses of lime- 
stone and siderite, as well as the grained silica, small in amount but widely distributed. 

Later there was an entire cessation of the volcanic ashes, and chemical sediments were pre- 
cipitated for a considerable time, in some places carbonates and in other places silica having been 
precipitated first. The deposition of one or the other went on for a considerable time until beds 
perhaps 500 feet in thickness were built up. 

Still later, the Wawa tuffia and the Helen iron formation were both folded and tilted, by 
which the schists were formed into a trough underlying the iron formation ; while that'fonna- 
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tioQ, lying cloBely on this, occupied the interior of the basin. In the sections accompanying 
both the general map and that of the Helen mine, this folding has been expressed. 

These foldings were not uniform for the whole extent of the iron range but being greater in 
one part than another, pitches were given to the formation at approximately right angles to the 
axes of the folds. 

At the Helen mine numerous observations along the shore of Boyer lake and the ore body 
seem to indicate that the Wawa tuffis pitch about 30 degrees to the east. By this change in the 
pitch the iron formation would become lower in some places, and after erosion had still further 
lowered the general level it would appear as isolated fragments rather than a continuous formation. 
That this is now the case can be seen by reference to the map. Similar conditions seem to have 
existed in the Vermilion Iron Range in Minnesota. 

The folding and tilting of the iron range was naturally accompanied by a great fracturing of 
its component parts, and the breccia which often resulted is well shown on the railway track 
near Talbott lake. 

The origin of the deep ponds Boyer and Sayers is doubtless -connected with this brecciation,' 
for they are rock-nmmed and have a depth of 130 feet, and can naturally be supposed to hav^ 
been brought about entirely by solution. Brecciation of these rocks would promote the circu- 
lation of solvents and so assist in gradually deepening them. 

Several solvents may have had an influence in dissolving and removing the carbonates, but 
probably the most effective would be a solution of acid ferric sulphate or sulphuric acid, probably 
resulting from the oxidation of the iron pyrites found in considerable quantity throughout the 
iron formation both in the chert and the carbonate. 

The ore body itself is the result of the oxidation of the iron carbonates which existed in 
such large quantities at this point, the iron pyrites probably contributing very little to the ore 
body. On the surface of the hill where oxidation of siderite has progressed inwards about 
half an inch leaving that amount of brown hematite, it is found that grains of pyrites which 
were scattered through the siderite still remain unaltered, going to show that pyrites is 
changed with comparative slowness. Moreover, the presence of pyrites in the pit itself as 
described above shows that it may be deposited as concentrates and still undergo comparatively 
little oxidation. 

THEORY OF ORB FORMATION. 

Apparently the process of ore formation has proceeded as follows : 

A solution of the iron carbonates derived from the overlying parts of the iron formation 
{which we may assume to have been several hundred feet higher than at present) penetrated 
downwards to a point where the ore is now found, where it came into contact with a current of 
water charged with oxygen. This would result in the precipitation of the iron as an oxide or 
as a hydroxide. The fact that the ore body seems to dip in all directions from its highest 
summit would 8u&;gest that at this point the precipitation must have occurred more rapidly 
than elsewhere and that here was the point where the water carrying the oxygen met the iron 
solution. 

Apparently the upper parts of the ore body were formed much as stalagmite is deposited 
on the floor of caverns. This of course assumes that surrounding the ore at this time there 
were masses of the iron formation, probably in the main siderite, which formed the walls of the 
cavern. Such a hole as may l^ve existed here may be obser\ ed on a much smaller scale on the 
flouth shore of Long lake near the Josephine mine. It is in this region very unusual to find 
caves or caverns, but at this point of the iron range a small opening about one foot in diameter 
comes to the surface, opening below into a cavern about 25 teet in depth and widening out to an 
unknown but probably small extent. No doubt this cavern has been produced in part by folding 
and in part by lolution, and it is possible that a similar but larger cavern existed '^V^^t^ *Ccv^ 
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Helen ore body is now deposited. In this cavern one can see how there might be deposited at 
times through the in-rush of water large quantities of pyritio sand, the residue from the solu- 
tion of the overlying siderite. As already explained, the pyrites are observed to weather much 
less rapidly than the carbonate, and being comparatively heavy might be swept along by some 
stream but deposited where the velocity was checked. In this way one can see how at intervals 
in the ore body concentrates of almost pure pyritic sand could be brought about, and in these 
concentrates one can well understand finding some boulders of ore or partially decomposed 
siderite and even a little sand as already described. 

Ths origin of the pure white sand is found in the silica distributed through the siderite 
which contains from 5 to 10 per cent, even when tolerably pure. Some of this may have been 
dissolved and removed but most of it probably remains in the ore body. 

The siderite also contains commonly about two per cent, of manganese. This is not at aU 
unusual in deposits of carbonates of iron and is found in other iron locations near lake Supe- 
rior. It is to be noticed that almost no manganese occurs in the ore deposit, but as is well 
known tlA carbonate of manganese behaves somewhat differently from the carbonate of iron in 
regard to solvents. It seems in this case to have been dissolved at the same time as the carbo- 
nate of iron, and not to have been precipitated at the same place but to have been carried 
further, and so to have become dissipated. 

After the formation of the ore body as outlined above the mass of siderite which formed 
the boundary wall to tho south and also the silicious material overlying the ore body which was 
left after the leaching of the carbonates from them were removed by erosion; This would leave 
a valley almost 100 feet deep along the south side of the ore body between it and the green 
schists, which was filled at the time of the retreat of the ice with glacial debris and also with 
boulders of ore and undecomposed siderite from lenses known to exist in the overhanging green 
schists. 

In the upper drifts several boulders of ore resultmg from the decomposition of siderite are 
found, and mixed indiscriminately with these are beds of white sand. Pyritic sands also in 
these drifts are due to concentration. 

In the section accompanying the map of the Helen mine an attempt has been made to show 
how the iron formation was probably folded, — two troughs resulting from a double fold, the 
limbs of which are so closely pressed that the parts now remaining stand almost vertical. 

The southern one of these troughs probably at one time extended up the steep hill near the 
incline hoist, and many years ago may have resembled somewhat the southern finger shown on 
the map as now stretching to Talbott lake. Erosion has, however, removed all the upper part 
and it appears to be merely a widening of tho main fold. 

The northern fold is represented as being deeper, because it is believed to be part of the 
range which continues under Boyer lake to Sayers lake and Talbott lake. 

As will be seen from this section the green schists form under the Helen ore body an 
impervious basin which is tilted about 30 degrees to the east. If this interpretation is correct, 
it will be quite possible that the ore body may be found to extend to the east beneath the sid- 
erite outcrops on the eastern part of the Helen claim. The section also shows that the southern 
fold has been slightly overturned and dips about 70 degrees to the south. No doubt the ore 
body will be found to follow this dip somewhat to the south, but it is not probable that it will 
go to any great depth in this direction. 

The main formation on the north is also bottomed by the impervious basin of green schists, 
so that it is quite possible that in this basin deposite of ore may accur. Indeed they may h<ive 
existed where Boyer and Sayers lakes are now found but may have been largely carried away 
by later erosion. 
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Tbe reports that the drills operated by the owe era of this property struck ore seem quite 
probable. From a geological standpoint exploration in both Sayers and Boyer lakes would be 
quite warranted, but there is absolutely no possibility of finding ore in Talbott lake. 

It is also poBsible that under the hill to the east of the Helen, deposits of ore may be found, 
the most unfavorable feature in regard to this being the large amount of siderite on the surface 
of the hill which would seem to indicate that little oxidation had taken place on this part of the 
range. 

The Iron Range at Other Points. 

The four small ranges of the iron formation occurring on the trail from Wawa to Eleanor 
lakes are so narrow and so little iron is seen in them that they are probably entirely useless 
from an economic standpoint. 

The same is to be said of the similar occurrence of banded silica on the Josephine branch 
of the Algoma Central Railway to the north of the Helen, and the small occurrence of banded 
silica carrying pyrites on the trail leading to the southwest end of Loonskin lake is also useless 
as an iron location. This one was originally taken up as a gold location, and an analysis of the 
pyritous material does show a trace of gold but not in economic amounts. Similar traces of 
gold are found in many points of the iron range, particularly where pyritous. 

The iron fotmation exposed on the north of Brooks, lake is about two miles in length and in 
places is several hundred feet in width. It consists of ferruginous chert with lenses of siderite, 
and is surrounded by Wawa tuffs which in all probability form an*impervious basin at its base in 
which ore may yet be found. 

The details of the iron belt occurring in the vicinity of Long lake are shown on the map, 
the narrow end of it extending from Long lake to Bauldry lake being too small to be of any 
importance, but where the belt widens out in the central part of Long lake it is of sufficient 
width to have yielded on concentration an ore body, other conditions being favorable. Con- 
siderable stripping has been done in this vicinity, exposing well the surface of the iron range, 
which is seen to consist of ferruginous chert, pyritic grained silica and lenses of carbonate. One 
of the latter on the south shore near Leg lake is of considerable size and of the usual purity^ 
carrying about 35 to 38 per cent, of iron. 

On the hillside overlooking Long lake there is a small cavern in the iron range probably 
due to folding which has been mentioned earlier in this report. Surrounding the formation 
here are the Gros Cap greenstones and Wawa tufh which either singly or together doubtless 
form an impervious basin at the bottom of the belt. While no ore is visible at the surface, it is 
quite possible that at the bottom of this belt ore deposits may^have formed. 

The discovery of boulders of hematite on the south shore of Parks lake can only be ex- 
plained by assuming that at one time there existed in the bottom of the lake a deposit of iron 
ore. Whether all this was removed by glacial action or whether the deeper parts still remain 
can only be proved by diamond drill work. As is already known, drill holes indicate that a con- 
siderable deposit of ore still lies at the western end of the lake. 

Westerly from Parks lake towards Goetz lake there is a considerable belt of the iron forma- 
tion underlain and surrounded by Gros Cap greenstone. As the siderite is not in large amount 
in the formation here, it would seem quite possible that at the western end of this formation 
test pits might reveal a body of ore. East of Parks lake the range continues for about two 
miles and was carefully examined as far as Kimball lake. In this distance the formation occurs 
as banded grained silica with more or less pyrite and small quantities of siderite. 

The drill hole under the hill from the end of Parks lake showed*nothing different from what 
can be seen on the hill top, but if there be any deposit here it will probably be at the contact 
between the iron formation and the underlying green schists, 'and not in the formation itself. 
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The four small patches of iron range shown on the map to the north of Parks lake ai 
probably represented a little too large, their exact distribution not having been worked ou 
The; are too smaH to contain important deposits of ore. 




[ Iron niin*, VtnnlKon nngf, IClnnooU, (Vbii HIi«). 




Fig. 2. LfJiBitui' 
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Analogy with Vermilion Ranoe. 

Given herewith (p. 174) are two figures of the Chandler mine at Ely, Minn., reproduced 
from Van Hise's recent report on the Iron-Ore Deposits of the Lake Superior region. 

In the case of the Chandler as shown in Fig, 2, (which is a longitudinal section of the 
mine) green schists pitch rather steeply to the east. Fig, 1, which is a section at right angles 
to Fig. 2, shows the greenstones on both sides of the iron bearing formation and the concen- 
tration of the ore at the bottom of the trough. The ore reached the surface as is shown in 
Fig. 2 as a comparatively small area, and this was* covered by drift, but following it down the 
ore body increased in thickness and also in width. 

Just east of the Chandler are the Pioneer, Zenith and Savoy mines. The Pioneer pro- 
perty showed on the surface only hard banded jasper entirely without ore. Noticing, however^ 
the pitch of the ore body on the Chandler it was inferred that at the bottom of the basin on 
the Pioneer property ore might be found though at a very much greater depth than on the 
Chandler property. A shaft was sunk about 700 feet before the ore body was reached. 

These details are given because of the similarity of conditions to those obtaining in the 
Michipicoton district. The range betweeh Goetss and Parks lakes as well as at other points 
compares closely with the conditions obtaining at Ely, and it is evident that any ore body found 
will be at the bottoia of the iron formation in the trough made by the folded schists. How 
deep one may penetrate in Parks lake to reach the bottom of this trough cannot be determined. 
It is true thac the trough reaches the surface near the shore of Ooetz lake and from here pitches 
rapidly to the east, but how rapidly is unknown. 

Many thousand dollars have been expended on the Vermilion range hunting for iron ores, 
some of which has been misspent in drilling green schists and Ely greenstones, while other 
parts of it have been lost in drilling in iron formation itself but with no results. Only two 
localities have been productive, the one at Tower and the other at Ely, 23 miles apart. If the 
analogy of the Michipicoton range with the Vermilion is perfect it must be assumed that many 
of the iron belts shown on the accompanying map of Michipicoton will likewise prove barren. 

Indeed, if out of the areas shown on the map two productive areas at the Helen and 
Josephine are found it is perhaps all that can be expected ; nevertheless as already mentioned 
there are some possibilities of finding ore in other belts. 

It should also be noted that more siderite seems to occur in the Michipicoton Range than 
on the Vermilion, and this fact is unfavorable to the occurrence of hematite ore. On the other 
hand, this siderite itself, carrying as it does from 35 to 88 per cent, of iron and admitting of 
concentration by roasting to 50 per cent, of iron, may prove of value. 



PETROGRAPHY OF THE MICHIPICOTON REGION. 

The band of Upper and Lower Huronian running from the mouth of Bor^ river northeast- 
erly to beyond the Josephine mine consists partly of ordinary sedimentary rocks, partly of asb 
focks and agglomerates or pyroclastic sediments, and largely of sheared and metamorphosed 
eruptives passing on the one hand imperceptibly into the pyroclastics and on the other into 
^raptives which show no schistose structure. 

The Eruptive Rocks. 

These emptives are generally included in the mapping with the schists and sediments, since 
Well defined boandaries are very hard to draw between them, and also because they are often 
Ultimately connected in origin and character with the adjoining schists. They include both acid 
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and basic rocks, quartz-porphyries and porphyrites, as well as greenstones, all greatly metamor- 
phosed. Their age relationships are not very certain, though it is probable that most of them 
belong to Huronian times, so that they have undergone all the squeezing, folding and fauldng of 
the sedimentary rocks, and thus have been subject to great changes due to crushing and tiM 
circulation of water at considerable depths, in genei^al below the level of plasticity. 

Besides these more or less certainly contemporaneous eruptives, there are numerona 
undoubtedly later in age forming dikes or bosses which penetrate the schists, in many 
across the strike, and which are seldom sheared or squeezed or greatly metamorphosed. Aiaong 
them are acid rocks such as quartz-porphyrite and granite, and also basic rocks such as dlaliasSi 
diabase porphyrite and picrite. At what date a(ter the folding of the Huronian schisto th as o 
later rocks were erupted is uncertain, though they are all supposed to be of compaimtiTdy 
ancient origin, pre-Cambrian or Cambrian. The later eruptives are often fairly fresh and fur- 
nish satisfactory materials for study, while the earlier ones are in general very unsatisfactory, 
the whole of the original minerals often having been replaced by secondary minerals. ^ 

THE ACID ERUPTIVES. 

• 

The acid eruptives include various types of granite, quartz-porphyry, quartz-porphyrito and 
f elsite, belonging to the group of alkali-felspar-quartz rocks, and quartziess-porphyry, of tlie 
alkali-felspar rocks without quartz. The granites proper belong mainly or altogether to the 
Laurentian, even the rare, isolated bosses of granite in the Huronian having generally a tlior- 
oughly Laurentian appearance, and they merge into the schistose variety gneiss. Not much 
attention was paid to the Laurentian rocks, and comparatively few thin sections of them hate 
been studied, but in general they are flesh-colored to pale gray, coarse-grained rocks, with com- 
paratively few darker bands or areas. 

A boss of bright flesh-red granite from near the northeast boundary of the main Upper 
Huronian conglomerate may be spoken of as a binary granite, since neither mica nor hornblende 
is present in appreciable amounts. It is thoroughly leucocratic, and is made up almost entirely 
of quartz, orthoclase with a very little microcline, and a plagioclase having the low extinction 
angles of oligoclase. Though the rock has undergone considerable crushing, as shown by the 
granulation of some of the quartz and the *' mortar structure '' around the larger felspar masses, 
it is still quite fresh. 

A specimen from the Laurentian boundary to the west of the rock just described is a nor- 
mal granite, fleah-red, coarse-grained, and composed of quartz, orthoclase, microcline, oligoclase, 
muscovite and biotite. 

A pale gray granite still farther west, near Bor^ lake has a similar composition, but with 
much muscovite and little or no biotite. The felspars in this case are not so fresh as in the 
others and contain many small scales of muscovite. All the granites studied from the north 
side of the Huronian band show evidence of squeezing and crushing. 

From the south side of the Huronian only one Laurentian granite section has beeu 
examined, from a grayish flesh -colored outcrop a little south of lake Wawa. This rock i^ 
melanocratic and very diflerent from the northern granites, containing biotite, hornblende an^ 
magnetite in considerable quantities. The quartz is extended into the felspars as micropegma* 
tite, or is poecilitically intergrown with them, but the felspars are too greatly weathered ^ 
decide on their species. 

A handsome flesh-colored granite porphyry with white dihexahedra of quartz sometimes * 
third of an inch in diameter, which forms bosses near the second falls of Magpie river and e^^^ 
of the Mission near the mouth of Michipicoton river, has much the composition of the last m^^' 
tioned granite, but with a marked tendency to idiomorphy in the quartz and felspar, the latt^' 
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often having good crystalline forms with quartz or sometimes biotite filling in the spaces 
betweea. The megascopic dihexahedra of quartz prove under the microscope to have been 
crushed or rearranged, and do not appear as single individuals. The felspars are quite largely 
striated, with very small extinction angles except one crystal which has an angle of 14*' from the 
twin-plane, suggesting a variety like andesine. All the felspars are more or less turbid and 
contain muscovite scales or crystals. There is no definite ground-mass enclosing them as in 
true quart z-porphynes, so that this rock must be called granite-porphyry. In reality it comes 
near being panidiomorphic in the original sense of that word, since almost all of the components 
show more or le.6S of their crystal form. 

The quartz-porphyries vary much in appearance, some being flesh-colored, others pale 
greenish or gray and still others purplish gray ; and also in texture, some having large well 
formed phenocrysts of quartz and felspar, while in others the phenocrysts are obscure and the 
rock resembles felsite as seen in the field. Those which are associated with the Lower Huronian 
schists of the Wawa formation are usually greatly weathei^ed, so that often only the cloudy out- 
lines of the felspars and the clear spaces of the quartz crystals remain to show the character of 
the rock. Where the felspars are less completely weathered they include both orthoclase and 
plagioclase, often in equal quantities or with the plagioclase in excess of the orthoclase, when 
the rock should properly bc' called quartz-porphyrite. The two varieties are, however, 
so closely alike in other respects and so intimately connected in field relations as to make it 
difficult to draw a sharp line between them. Thin sections of the darker porphyries contain 
hornblende or biotite, the latter in porphyritic crystals in one case, and pyrite is a frequent 
accessory mineral. The ground-mass is generally microgranitic rather than felsitic, but is 
always in deBnite contrast with the phenocrysts, which are many times larger than the quartz 
and felspar of the ground. 

Some of the specimens display no traces of shearing, but most have suffered in this way and 
show stages approaching the serioitic and other schists with which they are associated, and 
sometimes rhombs or irregular areas of a carbonate-— dolomite or siderite— appear in them 
suggesting changes connected with the formation of the iron range rocks. There are a few 
examples in which the phenocrysts of quartz with inclusions of what was once glass, and the 
more or less weathered felspars are found, besides vague concretionary formS, apparently the 
beginnins^ of structures found more complete in the conglomerate-like rock near lake Wawa. 

The felsites are generally flesh-colored or pale greenish and are very much weathered and 
often penetrated by narrow seams of quartz, evidence that faulting and other effects of the 
Huronian readjustment of the region have left their mark upon them. Under the microscope 
they are very unsatisfactory, and beyond stating that they have the same character as the 
ground mass of the porphyries there is little to be said regarding them. 

The quartzless- porphyries stand further from the quartz-porphyries than the felsites do, 
not only in their characters but also in their field relations, since they have not been found 
associated with the Lower Huronian schists, but only with the schist conglomerate of the 
Upper Huronian and the greenstone at Michipicoton Harbor. They are found as well defined 
dikes at the points mentioned and are evidently later in age than any of the Huronian rocks. 
The examples from the conglomerate between Dor^ river and Gros Cap are medium-grained 
rocks of a grayish flesh color, sometimes merging at the edge of the dike into a very fine-grained 
or compact felsitic phase. The phenocrysts, which are n^t large nor distinct, are chiefly 
plagioclase, often with very complex twinning, but a few orthoclase crystals occur also. The 
ground- mass is reddish and felsitic rather than microgranitic, and contains a second generation 
of tiny porphyritic crystals mainly of plagioclase. There is some undoubted quartz in the 
ground-mass. 
12 m. 
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The other dikes, near the shore southeast of the large mass of (freenstone on Michipicoton 
Harbor, are .nore evidently porphjrritic, being crowded with felspar phenocryets up to a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. The rock as a whole might at first be taken for a syenite until it ii 
noticed that the felspars have crystal forms. The color on fresh surfaces is speckled gray. 
Under the microscope the phenocrysts are found to be predominantly plagioclase, with low 
extinction angles, not far from ol*goclase, but some of the crystals show no striations. The 
ground mass is distinctly granitic with comparatively large grains of (juartz, felspar and biotite. 
About one half of the rock consists of badly weathered phenocrysts of plagioclase, but with no 
suggestion of shearing or of strain in their sections. It is doubtful if this rock should be called 
a quartzless-porphyry, since quartz forms an important part of it, though only seen with the 
microscope. The name felspar-porphyry or porphyrite might be more appropriate, thm 
suggesting the most striking feature, the phenocrysts. 

THE BASIC ERUPTIVKS. 

Basic eruptives in the form of greenstones cover large areas in the Michipicoton rtgion, 
especially south of the Upper Conglomerate on Oros Cap and the shore between Michipicoton 
Harbor and the river. There are also large outcrops of the rock on the shores of Wawa lake. 
They are usually dark green and fine-grained and often have the ellipsoidal structure sup)ostd 
to indicate lava flows, the latter variety being well displayed just west of the docks near Michi- 
picoton Harbor. Unfortunately these older greenstones, so fnr as examined, have almost com- 
pletely lost their original mineral*, so that it is not easy to decide their exact character, th<>agh 
they are assumed to have been diabases. Owing to the fact that they are so greatly weathered, 
little microscopic work has been done upon them. The name greenstone as used in this report 
is limited to these greatly weathered l)asic eruptives, those whose original composition is still 
distinct being taken up under separate names, diabase, etc. 

The greenstone south of the railway near Michipicoton Harbor shows under the microscope 
mainly chlorite and epidote in forms vaguely sufi^gesting plagioclase strips. A few clear grains 
of quartz are the only minerals which remain unchanged so that the rock seems to have been 
quartz-diabase. 

Another area, between Gros Cap and Dor^ river, has some portions of coaiser grain, which 
show under tho microscope a somewhat different composition of pale green hornblende in fairly 
well defined prisms, chlorite, and lathshaped saussuritic areas evidently once plagioclase. The 
hornblende is probably secondary after augite, and often contains portions of chlorite in the 
central parts of the crystal, (juartz occurs in small amounts, partly interstitial and partly u 
micrope^matite. There appears to be little or no magnetite in any of the slides exaoiined, and 
this fact with the presence of small quantities of quarts suggests that the original rocks belonged 
to the less basic varieties of diabase. 

A coarse-textured rock from a boss rising near the railway through a sand pUin east of the 
main conglomerate mass shows a small amount of quartz in still more marked pegmatitic inter- 
growth, but the change of the other minerals has gone further, so that only chlorite and a car- 
bonate, probably dolomite, can be distinguished. Another coarse-grained one from north of ihe 
main conglomerate area is a weathered aodesine gabbro, with augite changed to hornblende. 

In marked contrast with the greenstones we find various dikes and bosses of diabase of later 
age still fairly fresh. They are dark gray or greenish gray and usually fine-grained but often 
hi'.'hiy porphyritic, with plate-like plagioclases an inch long and more than half as wide, but 
only a tenth of an inch thick. These consist of plagioclase laths with grayish augite wedged 
between and considerable amounts of magnetite, often rod-like in form, the whole having a 
marked ophitic structure. The coarsest-textured one containing the large phenoeiyats hat 
p1agi<»clase with an extinction angle from the twin plane of 12^ to 23^, so that the species teems 
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to be andesine or labradorite. The absence of quartz and the presence of large quantities of 
magn«»tite show that these later diabasei and diabase porphyrites are distinctly more basic than 
the older greenstones. 

A still more basic series of rocks is exposed as wide djkes or bosses on islands in Iske 
Eleanor and Goetz lake, ss well as on the shore of the latter. These rocks are green black 
on fresh surfaces but weather brownish or gray (yp^en, and are marked by a very rough surface 
whore weathered. They are quite coarse grained and show niide shining surfaces of biotite when 
broken. 

The freshest sections, which come from islands in Uoetz lake, consist essentially of olivine 
and augite with a few large individuals of biotite and a little white tutbid material between the 
other minerals, perhaps originally plagioclase. The olivine is idiomorphic and the augite largely 
so, and the brown biotite is more or less filled, poecilitically, with olivine crystals. The o\b ine 
has a narrow rim of bright green serpentine and a good deal of serpentine and magnetite along 
fractures in the interior. In a section from lake Eleanor the whole of the olivine has been 
changed to serpentine in which are imbedded crystals or grains of augite and a little biotite. 
The composition of this rock corresponds to that of a picrite, though the Germans would prob- 
ably call it pakeopicrite. 

A somewhat related rock is found at the second falls of Magpie river not far from a boss of 
porpbyritic gritnite which has been described on a former page. The rock is apparently a dike, 
brownish black with many small scales of biotite on fresh surfaces, and consists of biotite, 
olivine, augite, magnetite and calcite. The brown biotite is not poecilitic, and forms more or 
less complete crystals between the larger crystals uf olivine, the latter often weathered to ser- 
pentine. The augite, which is not in very large amounts, forms rather long prisms, with a 
tendency to radiate ; and the magnetite is in large square cross sections. The calcite or dolo- 
mite filling interstices is no doubt a decomp( sition product, perhaps representing small quantities 
of a calciplete plagioclase. This very basic rock may perhaps be called a biotite picrite, though 
it has relationships to the minettes also. 

Acid Huronian Schists or Wawa Tuffs. 

• 

The schistose rocks of the Huronian may be divided into acid varieties corresponding to the 
quartz-porphyries, and basic schists having a composition like the greenstones and other basic 
massive rocks. They belong mainly to the Lower Huronian, though very similar schistose rocks 
result from the shearing of the Upper Huronian conglomerate. Among the more acid rocks 
those resulting from the shearing and modification of the quartz-porphyries or porphyrites are 
most widely spread and will be referred to first. In color they are pale greenish or bluish or 
yellowish gray. All gradations occur fiom varieties having slightly crushed phenocrysts of 
quartz and felspar to felsite or sericite schists in which the squeezing has gone so far as to des- 
troy or rearrange all the original minerals In the less modifie^l schists quartz, orthoclase, 
plagioclase and sericite may be recognized ; but by progressive steps the granular minerafs dis- 
appear and a microgranitic or felsitic looking mass of quartz, felspar and sericite results, with 
the development of a marked schistose structure. Often freshly deposited very finely granular 
quartz and sericite pake the bulk of the more schistose varieties ; and near the iron range, 
rhombs of siderite or ankerite appear also, showing that there has been infiltration of silica and 
iron compounds, resulting finally at the edge of the iron range in sideritic sericite schists or a 
schistose variety ot siderite. 

Along with the changes mentioned some other minerals show themselves occasionally, such 
as tdarmaline, which occnrs as numerous tiny prisms in (|uartz-porphyry schist south of the 
Helen mine ; or ratile, as in a sericite schist from the railway cutting just west of Say era lake. 
In the latter ease the rutile is chiefly in thick bun'lles of very tiny needles, though some crystals 
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show arrowhead or knee-shaped twias. The source of the large amount of titanium iisnotcleir, 
since no other rocks in the region contain appreciable quantities of titanium minerals so &r m 
known, and the iron ores are especially free from titanium. 

The most peculiar variety of the silicious serioite schists is of a concretionary habit, beit 
shown at the western corner of lake ^awa, where cliffs of the rock were taken at first for con- 
glomerates. The concretions are from the size of a pea to pebble-like oval masses more than as 
inch in length. They show best on weathered surfaces, and then are often hollow in the middle 
with a rusty inner surface. 

Thin sections show rounded masses of chalcedony without radial arrangement, but often 
containing some siderite in the middle, and s >metimes end sing a fragment of felspar, espe- 
cially plagioclase, as if this had served as a nucleus, though the crystal is genertlly 
eccentrically placed. The silica is not always chalcedonic, but may become coarser in texton 
until a mosaic of quartz grains results. The matrix is of greenish sericite reticalating about the 
concretions and forming only a small proportion of the whole. 

The concretionary schist occurs at several other points nearer the iron range than at Wawa 
lake, though only in small amounts, and has probably resulted from the circulation of solatiou 
of silica and iron during the time when the iron range rocks took on their present form. Th« 
beginning of the process has been described and figured in connection with the quartz- porphyriei. 
These concretions are probably not original structures formed during the consolidation of the 
porphyry, but were produced much later, after the shattering and shearing which caused the 
schistose arrangement of the minerals. 

Near the margin of the Laurentian the quartz-porphyry schists sometimes become more 
gneissoid, so that one may be in doubt as to the exact boundary between the two f ormatioDi ; 
and at other points also, perhaps because of contact metamorphism near eruptive masses, quite 
gneissoid examples may be found. A fine-grained gray gneiss from a point north of a soisll 
swampy lake southwest of Bauldry lake consists of quartz, a little orthoclase, much plagioclase, 
and a large amount of sillimanite in fibrous bundles. A little biotite is more conspicuous oo 
cleavage surfaces than in thin sections. It is probable that this rock is a metamorphosed 
sediment rather than a form of the quartz-porphyry schist, the large amount of sillimanite 
indicating a greater percentage of alumina as compared with alkalies than would be found in » 
quartz- porphyry. 

A more schistose sillimanite gneiss associated with the conglomerate north of Dor^ Hiver 
which has much the same composition with the addition of slender tourmaline prisms ie 
certainly of later age than the quartz porphyry schists, and may represent a muddy layer of 
sediment interstratified with the conglomerate. 

Basic Schistose Rocks ok Gros Cap Greenstones. 

There are transitions between the acid and basic schists in which sericite is largely replaced 
by chlorite and the quartz grains or chalcedonic aggregates diminish in amount, while carbonatei 
become more frequent ; but these are not extensively developed and will not be further 
described. The green schists are partly associated with the massive greenstones and psrtly 
interbedded with the lighter colored acid schists. They are usually v^ry fine-grained and 
distinctly schistose, and have a monotonous uniformity of dull green. Under the microscope 
chlorite is universally found with a finely granular colorless material between, in some cases 
partly silica but more commonly plagioclase or its decomposition products. Epidote is always 
present, and well formed rhombs of a carbonate which weathers brown, — ankerite or siderite, » 
are usually to be seen ; while magnetite and rutile are not infrequent. 

By an increase in the amount of the carbonate we have chlorlte-ankerite or ohlorite-dolomite 
schists, which weather brown but do not form crusts of limonite ; and chlorite-aiderite 
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which are often changed for an inch from the surface into impure brown iron ore. Sereral 

coarse-grained examples of the last rock are found south of the Helen mine. They can hardly 

result from the. direct rearrangement of any ordinary greenstone or volcanic ash, and are 

perhaps to be connected in origin with the rocks of the iron range, as sediments of a chemical 

nature. They form transitions between the siderite of the iron range and the ordinary chlorite 

schists, just as certain sericite schists rich in siderite connect the acid series of schists with the 

iron bearing rocks. 

There are cases where the chloride-dolomite schists include also large amounts of biotite, 

forming a transition to biotite- dolomite schist, which occurs southwest of Bauldry lake as a 

coarse grained rock with a brown pitted surface, having the hppearance of a gray gneiss when 
fresh. 

Here may be mentioned also the very cleavable green schist occurring north of the main 
Upper Huronian conglomerate area iu the Laurentiau granite, probably a long narrow strip of 
the Huronian floated off in the eruption of the granite. From its lustrous green cleavage sur- 
faces, one would naturally call the rock a mica schist or mica-chlorite schist, but the microscope 
shows it to consist essentially of biotite and actinolite. This illustrates the same relationships 
aa were noted by Dr. Lawson in the Keewatin region of Rainy lake, where green chlorite schists 
at a distance from the Laurentian contact become harder hornblende or hornblende- mica schists 
in immediate contact with the gneiss, in both cases evidence of the eruptive nature of Laurtntian 
gneiss. 

Upper Huronian Green Schists. 

The green schists thus far spoken of belong probably to the Lower Huronian, most of them 
being associated with the quartz-porphyry schists and greenstones. There are, however, nume- 
rous green schists interbedded with the Upper Huronian schist conglomerate, some of them no 
doubt parts of the conglomerate originally free from large pebbles, others perhaps parts which 
have been so far squeezed that the soft greenstone pebbles have been rolled out flat and incor- 
porated with the matrix as a uniform schist. Some of them may represent basic dikes turned 
into schist and so far rearranged as to destroy all traces of their original constituents. In many 
cases these schists are closely like those which have been described from the Lower Huronian, 
and need not be taken up in detail. 

In general, the chlorite schists contain some finely granular silica and dolomite ; often also more 
or less biotite. Tourmaline needles were found in one. Others of the green schists have been 
more strongly acted on and are now hornblende schist, examples of the kind having been 
obtained from the tote road between Michipicoton Harbor and Dor^ lake, and also at the second 
falls of the Dor^ river. They are hard dark green fine-grained rocks consisting chiefly of horn- 
blende prisms having strong pleochroism, (blue green, green and yellowish brown) with a little 
quartz and plagioclase in the interstices. 

Eleanor Slates. 

The chlorite schists as well as the felsite schists pass by way of certain lustrous cl(*avable 
phyllitei iuto jlaty rocks which are widely enough spread to demand mention. They are 
greenish gray or *' slate" gray in color, compact, splintery or easily cleavable rocks, sometimes 
showing bands of varying color, probably representing layers of sedimentation, across which the 
cleavage runs obliquely. 

Most of the slates mentioned heie do not contain cart>on in sufficient amount to have their 
color lightened when heated in the blowpipe flame, thus difiering from slates to be mentioned 
later in connection with the iron range rocks. 

They consist of very minute scales of chlorite or sericite with equally minute clear granules, 
probably of quartz, particles of a carbonate (not siderite), rutile as stout prisms or arrowhead 
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show arrowhead or knee-shaped twias. The souroe of the large amount of titanium is not clear, 
since no other rocks in the region contain appreciable quantities of titanium minerals so &r as 
known, and the iron ores are especially free from titanium. 

The most peculiar variety of the silicious serioite schists is of a concretionary habit, beat 
shown at the western corner of lake ^awa, where cliffs of the rock were taken at first for con- 
glomerates. The concretions are from the size of a pea to pebble-like oval masses more than an 
inch in length. They show best on weathered surfaces, and then are often hollow in the middle 
with a rusty inner surface. 

Thin sections show rounded masses of chalcedony without radial arrangement, but often 
containing some siderite in the middle, and s >metimes end sing a fragment of felspar, espe- 
cially plagioclase, as if this had served as a nucleus, though the crystal is generally 
eccentrically placed. The silica is nut always chalcedonic, but may become coarser in texture 
until a mosaic of quartz grains results. The matrix is of greenish sericite reticulating about the 
concretions and forming only a small proportion of the whole. 

The concretionary schist occurs at several other points nearer the iron range than at Wawi 
lake, though only in small amounts, and has probably resulted from the circulation of solotiom 
of silica and iron during the time when the iron range rocks took on their present form. The 
beginning of the process has been described and figured in connection with the quartz- porphyriea. 
These concretions are probably not original structures formed during the consolidation of the 
porphyry, but were produced much later, after the shattering and shearing which caused the 
schistose arrangement of the minerals. 

Near the margin of the Laurentian the quartz-porphyry schists sometimes become more 
gneissoid, so that one may be in doubt as to the exact boundary between the two formationa ; 
and at other points also, perhaps because of contact metamorphism near eruptive masses, qute 
gneissoid examples may be found. A fine-grained gray gneiss from a point north of a scnall 
swampy lake southwest of Bauldry lake consists of quartz, a little orthoclase, much plagioclaae, 
and a large amount of sillimanite in fibrous bundles. A little biotite is more cmispicuoiis oo 
cleavage surfaces than in thin sections. It is probable that this rock is a metamorphosed 
sediment rather than a form of the quartz-porphyry schist, the large amount of sillimanite 
indicating a greater percentage of alumina as compared with alkalies than would be found in a 
quartz-porphyry. 

A more schistose sillimanite gneiss associated with the conglomerate north of Dor4 Kiver 
which has much the same composition with the addition of slender tourmaline prisms is 
certainly of later age than the quartz porphyry schists, and may represent a muddy layer of 
sediment interstratified with the conglomerate. 

Basic Schistose Rocks or Orgs Cap Grebnstonbb. 

There are transitions between the acid and basic schists in which sericite is largely replaced 
by chlorite and the quartz grains or chalcedonic aggregates diminish in amount, while carbonatea 
become more frequent ; but these are not extensively developed and will not be further 
described. The green schists are partly associated with the maaaive greenstones and partly 
interbedded with the lighter colored acid schists. They are usually v^ry fine-grained and 
distinctly schistose, and have a monotonous uniformity of dull green. Under the microscope 
chlorite is universally found with a finely granular colorless material between, in some cases 
partly silica but more commonly plagioclase or its decomposition products. Epidote is always 
present, and well formed rhombs of a carbonate which weathers brown, — ankerite or siderite, — 
are usually to be seen ; while magnetite and rutile are not infrequent. 

By an increase in the amount of the carbonate we have chlorlte-ankerite or ohlorite-dolomite 
schists, which weather brown but do not form crusts of limonite ; and chlorite-siderite 8ohista« 
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bich are often changed for an inch from the surface into impure brown iron ore. Sereral 
arse-grained examples of the last rock are found south of the Helen mine. They can hardly 
suit from the. direct rearrangement of any ordinary greenstone or volcanic ash, and are 
irhaps to be connected in origin with the rocks of the iron range, ss sediments of a chemical 
iture. They form transitions between the siderite of the iron range and the ordinary chlorite 
hists, just as certain sericite schists rich in siderite connect the acid series of schists with the 
>n bearing rocks. 

There are cases where the chloride-dolomite schists include also large amounts of biotite, 
rming a transition to biotite- dolomite schist, which occurs southwest of Bauldry lake as a 
arse grained rock with a brown pitted surface, having the hppearance of a gray gneiss when 
Mh. 

Here may be mentioned also the very cleavable green schist occurring north of the main 

pper Huronian conglomerate area iu the Laurentiau granite, probably a long narrow strip of 

e Huronian floated off in the eruption of the granite. From its lustrous green cleavage sur- 

ces, one would naturally call the rock a mica schist or mica-chlorite schist, but the microscope 

>ow8 it to consist essentially of biotite and actinolite. This illustrates the same relationships 

were noted by Dr. Lawson in the Keewatin region of Rainy lake, where green chlorite schists 

a distance from the Laurentian contact becume harder hornblende or hornblende- mica schists 

immediate contact with the gneiss, in both cases evidence of the eruptive nature of Laurtntian 

leiss. 

Upper Hukonian Green Schists. 

The green schists thus far spoken of belong probably to the Lower Huronian, most of them 
ling associated with the quartz- porphyry schists and greenstones. There are, however, nume- 
us green schists interbedded with the Upper Huronian schist conglomerate, some of them no 
>ubt parts of the conglomerate originally free from large pebbles, others perhaps parts which 
ive been so far squeezed that the soft greenstone pebbles have been rolled out flat and incor- 
>rated with the matrix as a uniform schist. Some of them may represent basic dikes turned 
to schist and so far rearranged as to destroy all traces of their original constituents. In many 
«es these schists are closely like those which have been described from the Lower Huronian, 
id need not be taken up in detail. 

In general, the chlorite schists contain some finely granular silica and dolomite ; often also more 
' less biotite. Tourmaline needles were found in one. Others of the green schists have been 
ore strongly acted on and are now hornblende schist, examples of the kind having been 
>tained from the tote road between Michipicoton Harbor and Dor^ lake, and also at the second 
lis of the Dore river. They are hard dark green fine-grained rocks consisting chiefly of horn- 
iende prisms having strong pleochroism, (blue green, green and yellowish brown) with a little 
jartz and plagioclase in the interstices. 

Eleanor Slates. 

The chlorite schists as well as the felsite schists pass by way of certain lustrous cleavable 
byllitea iuto jlaty rocks which are widely enough spread to demand mention. They are 
reenish gray or *' slate" gray in color, compact, splintery or easily cleavable rocks, sometimes 
lowing bands of varying color, probably representing layers of sedimentation, across which the 
eavage runs obliquely. 

Most of the slates mentioned heie do not contain cart>on in sufficient amount to have their 
>lor lightened when heated in the blowpipe flame, thus differing from slates to be mentioned 
kter in connection with the iron range rocks. 

They consist of very minute scales of chlorite or sericite with equally minute clear granules, 
robably of quartz, particles of a carbonate (not siderite), rutile as stout prisms or arrowhead 
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twins, and slender pale prisms of lower refractive index having parallel extinction, prubaUj 
sillimanite. The darker gray varieties, as along Grasett road south of lake Eleanor, oontain 
dirty looking particles of unknown nature arranged more or less in bands with the miDertk 
mentioned above. 

Though little direct evidence is available to prove the origin of the slates, they are sap- 
posed to have been fine clayey sediments not directly of volcanic origin. 

In connection with them may be mentioned the graywack^ or arkose found on the portage 
betnreen Bauldry and Goetz lakes, which is clearly a mechanical sediment though of a ooarser 
kind It is a dark gray rock, with specks of quartz visible on its surface when broken. Under 
the microscope the quartz is found to be in angular fragments with turbid completely weathered 
bi 8 of felspar and also some brownish films between. It evidently represents a grajrwacke or 
arkose of the type so common in the Upper Huronian rocks north of lake Huron, and should 
probably be classed as of that age, tl.ough the nearest rocks adjoining ha/e the character of the 
Lower Huronian schists. 

Rocks of the Helen Iron Formation. 

Though there are transitions between the Lower Huronian schists and schistose varieties of 
the siderites belonging to the iron range, in general the latter is a very distinct group of 
rock'4, having peculiarities easily recognized in the field and of considerable interest when 
studied with the microscope. Four species of rock may be distinguished in the iron range of 
Michipicoton, banded granular silica with more or less iron ore, black slate, siderite with vary- 
ing amounts of silica, and griienerite schist. All are found well developed at the Helen mine, 
and all but the griienerite schist have been found in the lake Eleanor iron nmge also, while 
granular silica and siderite occur in large quantities in every important part of the ranjce, 
though small outcrops sometimes show the silica alone. 

The name granular silica or grained silica has been chosen as most desciiptive for the 
silicious rock of the Michipicoton range, though varieties occur which are not granular to the 
naked eye. Jaspery varieties have not been found on this range, though they occur only a few 
miles to the north, and are common in most other iron ranges in Canada »nd the United States. 
The name jaspilyte used by the American geologists therefore seems inappropriate. 

At first the grained silica was looked on as a fine-grained sandstone, since many examples 
are soft and pulverulent, but a microscopic examination proved that the grains are not at all water- 
worn. The rock is usually finely banded, white and light or dark gray, but is occasionally brown 
or purplish, the co'or in every case being due to the presence of iron oxides. Much of the 
banded rock has been crushed and now forms a breccia, often with fine-grained ailica as a 
matrix, but sometimes with a cement of siderite. In evenly banded, unbreociated parts, lenaee 
one or two inches long of white or paler gray silica frequently occur running parallel to the 
general stratification. 

Thin sections show that the white, sugary specimens of granular silica consist of quarts 
only, polyhedral grains closely fitting together, but not apparently cemented, since the jarring 
caused by grinding the section often slightly parts them so that a film of air separates the 
adj lining faces The quartz shows few inclusions and no cavities, but colored specimens have 
films of yellow limonite between the grains, or small masses of limonite in streaks ; while gray 
specimens contain innumerable small black specks no doubt of magnetite, thouich the rock iB 
not strongly attracted by the magnet. The black particles are in general too fine to separate 
from the silica. 
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None of the sebtions have cryptocrystalliQe silica, but always distinctly granular material, 
the grains generally of fairly uniform size in any given band of rock, though sometimes coarser 
grains form a row across a section, probably filling fissures in a vein-like way. 

Some of the brownish examples contain many rhombs of stderite, indicating a transition 
towards the other usual iron range rock in the region. 

The size of the grains in the sections examined runs from half a millimeter in co:irse- 
textured examples at Gros Cap down to 18- thousandths of a millimeter in a somewhat cherty 
specimen from Sayers lake ; but a very similar granular silica from th** Orflce goM mine south 
of Wawa lake i« larger in grain than the coarsest found in the iron range proper, having diame- 
ters np to l^ millimeters. 

The origin of these curious rocks is somewhat puzzling since their granular structure is not 
due to the crushing, of previously existing quartz. There is no hint of water-worn grains enlarged 
by deposition of silica on their surfaces until they meet, as in quartzites of the Upper Huronian 
near lake Huron ; and one must suppose that crystallization has taken place from centres about 
equally distant from one another. How were the partially formed grains or crystals supported ? 
In a thick jelly of amorphous silica which became crystallized about these centres until it was 
entirely used up ? As amorphous silica is lighter than the crystalline form one would expect 
the incipient grains or crystals to sink to the bottom. 

Apparently, the process in these relatively coarse-textured varieties of silica is not different 
in kind from th>t which produced the finer- grained forms, jasper and chert seen in neighboring 
iron ranges. It ma^ be mentioned here, however, that none of the thin sections prepared from 
jaspers or cherts of the Lower Huronian in other parts of Ontario show radiating or concretion* 
ary or typically cryptociystalline characters- They are at most microcrystalline, while sections 
of Animikie chert and jasper from the Port Arthur region on the other hand have these charac- 
ters well defined. 

The black graphitic slate forming a thin sheet just under the iron range proper west of the 
Helen mine and at other points in the region seems closely related to the granular silica, being 
composed of the same material with a large admixture of carbon which smears the fingers. The 
grains of silica are, however, much more variable in size than in the rock described above. As 
the carbon is opaque thin sections are unsatisfactory. The slate generally ccmtaius rounded 
masses or crystals of pyrite, which weather out leaving curious cavities, looking like bubble 
holes, lined with a tbin white layer of quartz more coarsely crystalline than usual in the rest of 
the slate. The carbon of the slat« suggests organic mateiial and the presence of life in the sea 
at the time the iron bearing material was deposited, but perhaps too much stress should not be 
laid on this point, sii.ce hardly any other evidence of living beings exists in the Lower Huronian. 
Possibly some of the dolomitic rocks found not far away may have an origin from shells, but the 
fact that they merge into chlorite- dolomite schists which are probably of eruptive origin seems to 
oppose this. 

The siderite which rises in many cases to the summit of the iron range ridges beside the 
buiued silica is usually weathered for half an inch into impure limontte, but beneath this crust 
it is still wonderfully fresh for a rock of the character. It is bluish or pale violet in color when 
fresh, some shade of brown when weathered, and has a very massive appearance in many places, 
though as it apprs^ashes the schists it may take on a schistose structure. Almost everywhere 
crystals of pyrite occur in the siderite, sometimes in large quantities. 

Thin sections show mainly siderite, which does not differ greatly from dolomite in appear- 
ance though its frequent weathering into limonite distinguishes it from other carbonates. 
Finely granular silica is almost always present, and often small amounts of dirty bluish green 
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komblende of a peculi&r sort, probably grueDeiite, though some common green hornblende 
occurs also. There are very silicious siderites linking this rock to the granular silica. 

Where the griienerite is present in large quantities the rock becomes griienerite schist, 
which is pale to dark bluish or greenish gray, and weathers to brown. Examples of the rock 
occur just west of Sayers lake near the black slate, apparently underlying the other iron raoge 
rocks ; but it has seldom been found elsewhere in the region and is present only in small 
amounts here. 

Sections show hornblende, magnetite, silica and often siderite. The hornblende is almost 
always in rather stout prisms with jagged ends, having a turbid central core and transparent 
bands on the edges, with faint blue green and yellowish dichroism. Between crossed nicols it 
is seen that ihese prisms are often twinned, with longitudinal strips extinguishing in opposite 
directions, generally with small angles. It is possible that the centre of the prism differs in 
composition from the more transparent edges ; and an opaque margin often found on each side 
may represent the deposit of still another layer of material. No analyses have been made, but 
the relationships and general character of the hornblende suggest that it is griienerite, the iron 
hornblende, or some nearly related species. 



PLEISTOCENE GEOLOGY OF THE REGION. 

The drift deposits of the Michipocoton region consist of glacial materials, such as boulder 
clay and moraines, and of stratified sand and clay laid down in lakes at a higher level than that 
of lake Superior. The latter form very well marked terraces which have attracted attention 
ever since the region has been studied by geologists.^' The lowest lake deposits consist of 
stratified blue clay to be seen near the Mission on Michipicoton river and at the Harbor near 
the ore dock and in a cutting a short distance up che railway, where it rises 100 feet above lake 
Superior and is covered by five feet of brown sand. This clay is said to form much of the bottom 
of the harbor, where piles have been driven into it 160 feet, so that the whole thickness is not 
less than 260 feet. Near the harbor the clay is usually covered by the brown sand mentioned 
above, sometimeH cemented into a sofc sandstone on top by the deposit* of limonite between the 
sand grains. 

A similar cemented layer is found at other ])oints, for instance a half mile west of the 
Harbor, south of the tote road to Dor^ lake, and retults no doubt from the solution of iron 
from fragments of iron range rocks contained in the drift. 

Going up the railway from Michipicoton Harbor there is a flat plain, probably an old water 
level at Brient, and at about mile 2 there are cuttings showing tinely stratified clay-like mate- 
rial, which proves to be mostly quartz in minute angular grains when examined with the 
microscope, — probably the debris of the granular silica from the iron range. 

The stat'on at Tremblay is upon a wide gravel plain, and railway cuttings between this 
and Magpie river show a great thickness of cross-bedded beach gravels forming three terraces, 
one rising 300 feet above Superior, and another to 355 and the highest to 370 or 375 feet, cor- 
responding roughly to terraces formerly measured between the Mission and Wawa lake two 
miles to the east, on the opposite aide of the river, the highest of which reaches 360 feet. 

The sand and gravel plains between Wawa and lake Eleanor reach a level of about 450 
feet ; and those to the north are 535 or 540 feet above Superior. In all, ten or eleven fairly 
distinct terraces have been measured between lake Superior and the north shore of lake Eleanor, 
indicating as many stages in the sinking of the great glacially dammed predecessor of Superior. 
No shells or other fossils have yet been found in these deposits. 

13 Bur. Mines, Vol . 7, p. 193 ; Vol. 8, p. 154 ; and Vol. 9, pp. 175-6, 
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The great lake deposits somewhat hide the indications of ioe action, especially in the lower 
ground : but boulder day and morainic ridges are found in several places as well as striated 
rock surfaces. At the Helen mine itself there is boulder clay between the hill of ore and the 
*' paint rock" against the south wall of the valley, as disclosed by mining operations; and 
large boulders of the ore, one of them ten tons in weight have been transported from the ore 
body to the ridge on the south, where they now lie at least 70 feet above their original resting 
place. Smaller blocks of ore and boulders of iron range rock may be found in boulder clay 
two miles to the south near the shore of Wawa lake. 

In spite of the sheltered position of Boyer lake between its steep walls of schist rising 160 
or 200 feet above it to the north and to the south, rocks within the valley have been rounded 
and striated, as noted by Dr. Bell.^^ 

A small point of rock on the south side of Boyer lake disclosed by the partial drainage of 
the lake shows distinct striae running about 10° east of south, a direction * transverse to the 
narrow valley and close to the steep cliff rising south of the lake. Beyond the hill to the south 
striations running 40^ west of south have been observed, and on Wawa lake the directions noted 
are from 70° to 80° west of south, nearly east and west, conforming to the direction of the 
valley, which is deep and steep-walled. This larger depression seems to have turned the ice 
aside from its usual direction while the smaller basin of Boyer lake was not sufficient to do so^ 

South of Bauldry lake morainic ridges occur, very stony and in one case, near the pond to 
the south, containing a kettle-shaped valley 36 feet deep, but dry to the bottom, probably 
drained by some gravel bed. Bauldiy and some of the other lakes appear to be dammed by 
glacial deposits ; while Eleanor and Wawa seem enclosed by old beach materials. The 
strisB near lake Bauldry have the usual direction for the region, 22^ west of south. 

13 G«o]. Sar. Summary Rep., 1900, p. 110, strite ninnitig: 2^ east of south on the surface of the ore mass. 
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THE EASTERN ONTARIO GOLD BELT. 

BY WILLBT O. MILLER. 

The belt or strip of country in southeastern Ontario along which auriferous deposits have 
been found at various points extends from the township of Belmont in Peterborough county 
eastward across the counties of Hastings, Addington and Frontenac, and into the western part 
of Lanark, a distance of about 70 miles. 

Numerous reports and papers have been written on this district since the first discovery of 
gold in it in 1866. Some of the most important of these are to be found among the publications 
of the Geolojjical Survey. 

The writer, at the request of some of the mine managers and with the consent of the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, spent a few weeks during the summer of 1901 in the district. As the 
time at his disposal was insufficient for a detailed examination of so large an area, attention was 
paid chiefly to the working mines. Notes were, however, made on the general characteristics of 
the belt. This report attempts to give not much more than an outline description of the field. 

Along this strip of country most of the auriferous deposits were found to occur under some- 
what similar conditions, the rock in which they are situated being usually diorite or some closely 
related dark-colored igneous or metamorphio variety.^ 

It is only within the last four or five years that gold mining may be said to have been carried 
on successfully in this field. This is owing to various causes, chief among which are the refrac- 
tory character of the ore in some of the deposits and the lack heretofore, to some extent, of 
technical skill and sufficient capital. Owing to the fact that the ore of certain of the deposits 
which have been worked is decomposed near the surface of the ground, thus leing rendered 
free milling, companies have been organiased to work such deposits under the belief that the 
precious metal could be extracted by ordinary meann. After working downwards, however, the 
ore has been found to be not adapted to free milling plants, and thus numerous attempts have 
ended in failure, until recently when companies of sound financial standing and with experienced 
managers have entered the field. 

Geology of thk Gold Belt. 

The geology of the diBtrict may be summarized as follows : 

A series of diorites, crystalline limestones and various schistose rocks has been cut through 
by granite. This granite now forms most of the higher hills and ridges in the district, the dior- 
ites and accompanying metamorphic varieties occupying the valleys and lower lying areas. Over- 
lying all the rocks mentioned are areas, here and there, of undisturbed Silurian limestone of 
the Black River and Birdseye formation, together with, occasionally, small outliers of sand- 
stone which heretofore has been considered to belong to the Potsdam formation. This sand- 
stone was however probably formed during the period immediately preceding the deposition of 
the limestone and is thus higher up in the series than the Potsdam which is now, in Canada* put 
at the base of the system. Glacial and recent deposits are of course also present. 

The granite was found in all cases where opportunities were ofifered for observing the rela- 
tions of the rocks to be younger in age than either the diorite or crystalline limestone, the latter 
two rocks being cut by dikes of granite and its fine-grained variety, felsite. 

The relationship existing between the diorite and crystalline limestone in the more western 
part of the belt was not so clear as in some of the more eastern exposures. In the vicinity of 
the old marble quarry on the outskirts of the town of Madoc diorite dikes together with dikes 
of granite and felsite cut through the crystalline limestone. The diorite is also seen to be 

1 The term diorite will be used in the following pa^es in a. wide sense to embrace not only dark-colored igneous rocks 
but gneiMoid and schistose vsrietiefl as well. The origin of some of the latter is not definitely known. 
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70ui^;er th»n tlie limeatonee at Parry's mill on the HiasisBippi river uiJ in the tovmship of 
Clareiidon and elsewhure. Of coutm it ii powible that diffei-Mit outeropa of dioriie along the 
belt may be of different age. Sume may be older than the cryatalline limeatone while others 
are undoubtedly ynungtr. Since the gold deposits in aMOcitiion with theae dioritea through- 
out the whole belt poseesa so close a roaemhlance to one another, eapeoially in the occurrence of 
a high percentage of mispickel in many of them, it would seem Ukely that the dioriioa are of 
one ^e. 

It is also pouible that there are granite* of different a([ea in this district. To determine 
this definitely would, however, take much more time than the writer had at his diapoaal during 
his trip along the belt last summeT. 

Ai stated elsewhere the tenu dioriie is here used in a comprehensive sense to cover a con- 
siderable variety of dark, finegrained to coarse -fcrsined. masaive, and schistose rocks. The 
granite along some parts of the belt is also quite different in appearance from that along other 
parts. The tjpical finite of Marmora and Hadoc is different from that of Kaladar and other 
townships. The granite passes into ayenite in the northern part of Methuen to^Miship and in 
other localities. 

The accompanying diagram {Fig. 1) shows the reUtionbhip which is believed to exist 
ftmong the locks of the district. It represents a hypothetical vertical section. 




nn. L Hjrpotlwttrt] vcrtiMi nnrtion ihowlnK nlitiDnihlpa at rocks, EHtern OnUtla UtM Belt. O, xnnlte : D, dlorlW ; 
K, i-r)'<ta][in« liTnoMnc ; U Sfluiun llmntone : V, vtln. 

Most of the gold deposits occur near the contact of the diorite and granite, although some 
importani ones are found at a considerable distance from the granite. It would appear 
that the cavities occupied by th« deposits owe their oriifin to the shriukage of the granit« on 
cooling which has caused fractures to be formed in the rocks nnar the contact. The cooling 
mass of granite was apparently tougher than the rucks near the contact. Hence fractures were 
produced in the latter when the granite began to contract. The openings now occupied by 
the gold ores evidently did not originally possess the width which they at present show. They 
may at first have been represented by nariop cracks which in course of time became enlarged 
by circulating waters dissolving away [>ortioiiB of the surrounding rock. 

The granites, diurites and associated crystalline r.'cks to which reference has been made, are 
classified as Archiean, and, according to the nomenclature adopted by the Canadian Geological 
Survey, the granites are considered to be Lower Laurentian. The crystalline limestones and 
accompanying schistose varieties are put into the Urenville series of the Laurentian. It 
may be added that ai one time it was thought s me of these metamorphosed stdimentaiy 
varieties of the Haatinga district were of different age from the Grenville and the name Hastings 
series was given to them. Recent work ha* however shown th<tt the s<i-called Hastings series ia 
of similar age and origin to the G'^nville. 

The relation which this sedimentary series of the Laureniian bears to the Huronian remains 
to be determined. The area in which rocks of the two series. Grenville and Huronian, have 
been found to occur most closely nwociated is in the district lying between lakes Temiseaming 
and Kippewa. Out«ropa of the typical Huroniitn, jasper conglomerate and related rocks, are 
found on the shores of the former lake. Some miles to the southosstward, on tlie Kippewa 
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TiveTj cryBtalline limestone of GrenviUe age associated with gamitiferous gneiss and nepheline 
syenite is exposed. A mass of granite and gneiss occupies the area lying between these two 
points. 

Thb Belmont Gold Deposits. 

The most western township in the gold belt containing deposits on which any serious 
attempts at work have been made is Belmont in the county of i'eterborough. 

The buildings and main workings of the Belmont mine, which is owned and operated by 
the Cordova Exploration Company, Limited, of Great Britain, are on lot 20 in the first conces- 
sion of this township. The company also own the southest quarter of lot 21 in the same con- 
cession and the land surrounding the foot of Deer lake, where the power plant is situated, 
together with the mineral rights of lot 20 in the first concession of Marmora and uf the 
adjacent county roads. On the property there is a 30- stamp mill, completed about a year a^o, 
which is equipped with machinery of the latest and most improved designs. It has been to 
arranged that the capacity can be increased to 100 stamps without disturbing the present plant 
or ceasins; milling operations. The mill is furnished with a cyanide plant for treating the 
tailings. 

A village is rapidly growing up in the vicinity of the mine. It already contains two or three 
stores, and the building of two churches was begun during the past summer. 

The mine is distant about 12 miles from Havelock, a station on the main line of the Can- 
adian Pacific railway, between Toronto and Montreal. The distance from the former city to 
Havelock is 100 miles, and from the latter 238 miles. Ten miles distant from the mine is the 
village of Marmora. The post office at the mine is called Cordova. 

A branch line which connects with the Central Ontario railway near its junction with the 
Canadian Pacific railway runs to within about one-half mile of the mine and caq be easily con- 
tinued into the mill yard. 

The mill is supplied with water from an artificial lake on the property which is estimated to 
hold about 10,000,000 gallons of water. 

At the foot of Deer lake, which lies to the north of Belmont lake, a dam built of stone work 
and cement replaces an old timber structure. Water will be carried from here in a six-foot pipe 
to the southward along the east bank of the river a distance of about 1,600 feet. It is estimated 
that a fall of about 75 feet will be obtained at this point. The power will be used for com- 
pressing air for transmission to the mine, a distance of about two and one-quarter miles. The 
pipe for carrying the air to the mine is to have a diameter of 12 inches. 

It will be seen that this mine is particularly well situated as regards supply of water and 
power. The claim is made that evtrn during the dry season the compressed air plant will generate 
at least 1,000 horse power. This will suffice for a very much larger mill than the present one. 
On the head waters of the Deer river are other lakes of considerable size. If it were desirable 
the water in these could be held back by dams till needed. When this plant is completed com- 
pressed air will be the only power used in the uiill as well as for hoisting and underground work. 
Fuel will then be required for heating purposes only. The power plant is unique among those 
of the mines of the Province and should ensure as low a cost of treatment of the ore, in propor- 
tion to the amount handled, as at any mine in the world. 

CUARAGTERISTICS OP THE ORB BODIES. 

Mr. D. G. Kerr, the general manager of the company, has made a careful study of the ore 
bodies. The results of the writer's work serve only to confirm the views held by Mr. Kerr con- 
cerning the character of the deposits. 

The country rock at the mine is a dark igneous varitty which varies from medium-grained 
to coarse-grained. In hand specimens it is seen to consist essentially of two minerals, a light- 
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colorad onp, pUgioolue, uid a darker materul, hornblende. In aome faciei of the rock 
the |{reater part of the feUpar U eegrrgated more or len into spots an inch or more in 
diameter. Toe hornblende graina forming the matrix are associated with a unaller ainauDt of 
felipar. This segregation of the felspar gites tho surface of the rock vhat baa been called a 
" blotched " appearance and it reaembtee other rooks which have been described froiu eastern 
Ontario. The anorthosites of south Sherbrooke in Lanark and elsewhere frequently possess' 
this structure, the hornblende however being the sogr^ated mineral. The late H. Q. 
Tennol in his geological reports refers to what he calls blo'ched diorites in different looalities. 
The Belmont rock therefore from its general appearance and from its relations to the surroond- 
ing Arch»an members lesmB to be merely a represeatative of th« numerous outcrops of gabbroa, 
dioritee and anorthosites which are so abundantly doTeloped in the eastern counties of the Pro- 

The rock surroundiiiR the Belmont mine carries a hijfh percentage of magnetite and pyrite, 
like other members of the ftabbro family. In one or two places the magnetite, which is the 
titanifercus variety, is segregated into veins or masses a foot or more in breadth and a few 
f»et in length. A samite was found to contain 11.49 per cent, of titanium dioxide. 

The exposure on the hill immediately southeast of No. 3 shaft shows a fine-grained trap- 
like rock in association with coarse gabbro or diorite. The two roaks appear to be of different 
ages. 

Descriptions of the microscopioal charaoteristics of the rMks of this mine together with those 
of others from a number of points along the gold belt are given at the end of this report. 

Cracks have been formed in the diorite or gabbro through the shrinkage of the mass itself 
or by the contraction of the later intruded granite masses which oocur in other parta of the dis- 
trict. These cracks have formed channels, at some Ion;; distant period before the surface was 
worn down to its present letel by agents of denudation, for the passage of what were in all 
probability more or less highly heated and impure waters. The waters have acted on the walls 
of the cracka and bare dissolved them away to a considerable extent in many places, thus 
making cavities which were afterwarda filled by the deposition of minerals from solution. . 
Much of the rock matter acted on by these waters still remaina in place along the water 
channels and is now represented by chloritic or biotitic schist. This schist forms a considerable 
part of the ore aa it contains gold bearing stringers of quartz and highly auriferous pyrite 
through it. 

A good example of the effects of water in changing an igneous rock of this character into a 
schist along the walls of cracka followed by the 
irater is seen on the face of a cUff at the Deloro 
mine in Marmora, where a crack in the rock near 
the upper part of the cliff runs vertically for a few 
feet, then turns and runs horizontally, then takes 
a vertical direction again. The crack followed by 
the water is very narrow out is bounded by two 
or three inches of chlorite schist, the lamination 
of the schist being parallel to the direction fol- 
lowed by the crack in different parts of its 
course {Fig. 8). 

The cavities occupied by the ore bodies of 
the Belmont mine have every appearance of 
having been formed in a similar way, the original 
narrow oracki having been enlarged and the rook at tome points having been leached QUtjv 
changed into schist across a distance in some cases of over &0 feet. ,, 
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river, crystalline limestone of Ghrenville age associated with gamitiferous gneiss and nepheline 
syenite is exposed. A mass of granite and gneiss occupies the area lying between these two 
points. 

The Belmomt Gold Deposits. 

The most western township in the gold belt containing deposits on which any serious 
attempts at work have been made is Beknont in the county of i'eterborough. 

The buildings and main workings of the Belmont mine, which is owned and operated by 
the Cordova Exploration Company, Limited, of Great Britain, are on lot 20 in the first conces- 
sion of this township. The company also own the southest quarter of lot 21 in the same con- 
cession and the land surrounding the foot of Deer lake, where the power plant is situated, 
together with the mineral rights of lot 20 in the first concession of Marmora and of the 
adjacent county roads. On the property there is a 30-stamp mill, completed about a year a^o, 
which is equipped with machinery of the latest and most improved designs. It has been so 
arranged that the capacity can be increased to 100 stamps without disturbing the present plant 
or ceasinfl^ milling operations. The mill is furnished with a cyanide plant for treating the 
tailings. 

A village is rapidly growing up in the vicinity of the mine. It already contains two or three 
stores, and the building of two churches was begun during the past summer. 

The mine is distant about 12 miles from Havelock, a station on the main line of the Can- 
adian Pacific railway, between Toronto and Montreal. The distance from the former city to 
Havelock is 100 miles, and from the latter 238 miles. Ten miles distant from the mine is the 
village of Marmora. The post office at the mine is called Cordova. 

A branch line which connects with the Central Ontario railway near its junction with the 
Canadian Pacific railway runs to within about one-half mile of the mine and caq be easily con- 
tinued into the mill yard. 

The mill is supplied with water from an srtificial lake on the property which is estimated to 
hold about 10,000,000 gallons of water. 

At the foot of Deer lake, which lies to the north of Belmont lake, a dam built of stone work 
and cement replaces an old timber structure. Water will be carried from here in a six-foot pipe 
to the southward along the east bank of the river a distance of about 1,600 feet. It is estimated 
that a fall of about 75 feet will be obtained at this point. The power will be used for com- 
pressing air for transmission to the mine, a distance of about two and one-qusrter miles. The 
pipe for carrying the air to the mine is to have a diameter of 12 inches. 

It will be seen that this mine is particularly well situated as regards supply of water and 
power. The claim is made that evtrn during the dry season the compressed air plant will generate 
at least 1,000 horse power. This will suffice for a very much larger mill than the present one. 
On the head waters of the Deer river are other lakes of considerable size. If it were desirable 
the water in these could be held back by dams till needed. When this plant is completed com- 
pressed air will be the only power used in the uiill as well as for hoisting and underground work. 
Fuel will then be required for heating purposes only. The power plant is unique among those 
of the mines of the Province and should ensure as low a cost of treatment of the ore, in propor- 
tion to the amount handled, as at any mine in the world. 

CUARACTERISTICS OP THE ORB BODIES. 

Mr. D. G. Kerr, the general manager of the company, has made a careful study of the ore 
bodies. The results of the writer's w..rk serve only to confirm the views held by Mr. Kerr con- 
cerning the character of the deposits. 

The country rock at the mine is a dark igneous varitty which varies from medium*grained 
to coarse-grained. In hand specimens it is seen to consist essentially of two minerals, a light- 
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colored onp, plagiooUM, tmd » darker Dwtorial, hornblende. In lome (Mtea of the rook 
the RTMter put of the felapu ia segregated more or lew into spots an inch or nore in 
diameter. Ttie hornblende grains forming the nutrix are associated with a aiDaller atnouDt of 
feUpar. This acgragation of the felspar gitea the surface of the rock what has beoD called a 
" blotched " appearance and it resembles other rock* which have been described from eaetent 
Ontario. The anorthositee of south Sherbrooke in Lanark and elsewhere frequently possew 
this structure, the hornblende however being the segregated mineral. The late H. G. 
VeDDor in his geological reports refers to what he calls blo'ched dioritet in different localitiM, 
The Belmont rock therefore from its general appearance and from its relations to the surround- 
ing ArchisaD members leems to be merelj' a repreaentatire of the numerous ontoropi of gabbroa, 
dioriteeand anorthoiites which are so abundantly developed in the eastern counties of the Pro- 

The rock surrounding the Belmont mine carries a hij{h percentage of maguetite and pyrite, 
like other members of the gabbro family. In one or two plaoes the m^ni*tite, which is the 
titaniferoua variety, is segregated into reins or masses a foot or more in breadth and a few 
feet in length. A sample was found lo contain 11.40 per cent, of titanium dioxide. 

The exposure on the hill immediately sontheaat of No. 3 shaft shows a fine-grained tiap' 
like rock in association with coarse gabbro or diorite. The two roaka appear to be of different 

Descriptions of the microscopical characteristics of the reabe of this mine together with those 
of others from a number of points along the gold belt are given at the end of this report. 

Cracks have been funned in the diorite or gabbro through the shrinkage of the mass itself 
or by the oontjraction of the later intruded granite masses which occur in other pejts of the dis- 
trict. These cracka hare formed channels, at some long distant period before the surface was 
worn dowD to its present level by agents of denudation, for the passage of what were in all 
probability more or less highly heated and impure waters. The waters have acted on the walls 
of the cracks and have dissolved them away to a considerable extent in many places, thus 
making cavities which were af^rwards filled by the deposition of minerals from solution. • 
Much of the rock matter acted on by these waters stUl remains in place along the water 
channels and is now represented by chloritic or biotitic schist. This sdiist forms a considerable 
part of the ore as it contains gold bosring stringers of quartz and highly auriferous pyrite 
through it. 

A good example of the effects of water in changing an igneous rock of this character into a 
schist along the walls of cracks followed by the 
«ater is seen on the face of a oliff at the Deloro 
mine in Harmora, where a crack in the rock near 
the upper part of the cliff runs vertically for a few 
feet, then turns and runs horizfm tally, then takes 
a vertical direction ^ain. The crack followed by 
the water ia very narrow out is bouoded by two 
cr three inches of chlorite schist, the lamination 
of the schist being parallel to the direction fol- 
lowed by the crack in different parts of ita 
fiourae {Fig. 2). 

The cavities oocupied by the ore bodies of 
the Belmont mine have every appearance of 
having been formed in a similar way, the original 
narrow cracks having been enlarged and the rock at some points having been leached out fa 
changed into schist across a distance in some cases of over 60 feet. r-. 
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The diagram {Fig. 5), will ^ve an idea of the relationship of the lodes of the Belmont 
mine to one another. It ropresei.ts s surface plan. The different shafts and openings are 
indicated by numbers. 
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Fi^'. :i. Surface plan of Belmont mine, nhowin}? pomtion of lodes. 

The larger ore bodies are found at the points of intersection of two fissures and come to 
the sui^ace in some cases in the form of what may be called chimneys. 

A description of part of the development work which had been done previv^us to my visit 
will show that Mr. Kerr has sufficient data on which to base his opinion concerning the char- 
acter of the several lodes and their relationship to one another. From the 400-foot level of 
shaft No. 1 a diift runs towards No. 3 a distance of 90 feet and faces in ore. From the 300- 
foot level of No. 3 a dtift is t>eini; driven towards No. 1, which is about 1,200 feet distant, and 
extends in that direction a distance of 80 feet and is in ore 7 feet wide. This is part of the 
development done on No. 1 lode. On No. 7 lode there is a shaft down 93 feet with a drift in 
120 feet on the 75-foot level. There has also been a quantity of ore stoped out from hero. 

Ou No. 6 lode a shaft is down 80 feet with drifts in a short distance northwest and 80uthe» st 
on the 7o-foot level. 

On the spur lode, southeast of No. 3, a shaft is sunk 35 feet with adit from hillside into 
the bottom of it. 

On the south lode. No. 5 shaft is down a depth of 100 f^et and a cross cut was being driven 
east on the 75 foot level. On the surface of this lode, east of the shaft, open cut work was 
being done on the outcrop. High grade ore was exposed. No 10 shaft is on the same lode 560 
feet farther east. 

No work has been done on the north lode further than putting in a few shots here and 

there. 

On the centre lode no development has been done. 
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The positions of shafts Nos. 5, 6 and 7 will be seen from the diagram. The veins or 
fissures on which they are situated sppear to cut the main vein containing shafts Nos. 1 and 3 
at angles averaging approximately 45". 

It will thus be seen that the mass of diorite carrying the ore bodies is divided by the 
fissures into large blocks. The dip or hade of the fissures approaches the vertical. 

The diorite in which these deposits occur, as shown on the accompanying map, covers an 
area of considerable size in this part of the district. The Ledyard gold mine which was not in 
operation at the time of my visit is located on the same area, being situated on the eastern 
part of lot 19 in the first concession. 

THE (;OLD AND AHSOCIATED MINEKALS. 

The gold at the Belmont mine is found in the free state in quartz, which forms lenses and 
stringers in the chlorite schist of the fissures, and in iron pyrites with which the schist is impreg- 
nated. Mispickel which is characteristic of the Deloro and other properties farther east on the 
gold belt does not occur here. 

Tn addition to pyrite, pyrrhotite is occasionally met with. This pyrrhotite like the pyrite 
is gold- bearing, but does not carry such high value « in the precious metal as the latter mineral. 
A sample of pyrrhotite from No. 3 shaft gave 813.00 per ton in gold, while a specimen of pyrite 
mixed with quartz taken from the orr pile at No. 1 shaft contained gold to the amount of 
between 5 and 6 ounces to the ton of 2,000 lbs. 

Galena and copper pyrites are met with at times but only near the surface. These minerals 
are found occurring under similar conditions in other parts of the Hastings district. Their 
presence only near the surface in so many deposits is an interesting fact. It would seem that 
the galena, at least, owes its occurrence to the fact that at one time, before the district had been 
subjected to great denudation, the diorite was overlain by crystalline limestone. The limestone 
has apparently acted as a precipitant for the galena near the surface, and it has not influenced 
deposition in those parts of the ore bodies lying at a greater depth in the diorites and associ- 
ciated rocks. 

The main lode or vein on which shafts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 have been sunk runs in an oast and 
west direction. Its dip, which is about Td'', is towards the south. Along the surface of the 
ground the lode shows outcrops of quartz in places, but it is chiefly indicated by chlorite schist 
which is more or less rusted through the decomposition of iron pyrites and is bounded on either 
side by massive diorite. A depression lies between shafts Nos. 1 and 2 and no outcrops are 
visible. A drift has, however, been run westward from No. 2 towards No. 1. Westward of 
No. 1 shaft the lode shows at the surface in a number of places. One of the most prominent 
of the outcrops is on the country road which was used for years before mining; operations were 
begun on the property. The outcrop just referred to being composed chiefly of chlorite schist, 
was not suspected of eing of economic value until lonsr after the discoveries of gold had been 
made in the adjoining township of Marmora and others farther to the east. It was not till 
1890 that this property was located as a mining claim, twenty-five years after the discoveries in 
Madoc. 

Mr. A. W. Carscallen, M.P., wa« one <»f the original owners of the property and it is largely 
through the confidence he had in it that it is now a producing mine. 

The rich ore zone has a pitch west from Nos. 2 and 3 and, according to Mr. Kerr, the highest 
grade ore in No. 1 is found at the 400-fout level. Lying over this ore zone is an old water 
course in a crevice of the rock, into which one can easily stick his arm. When this was struck 
between the 375 and 400-foot level in No. 1 it drained No. 3, from which it inclines towards 
the west. This shows a connection between the shafts over a distance along the vein of 400 
yards. 
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The lodes, which ran at an angle to the main lode, dip towards the southwest. 

The cause of the lodes dipping to the south and southwest is probably the presence of 
masses of granite, younger than the diorite in which the ore bodies occur, to the north and 
northeast. The granite on contracting would tend to pull the rocks surrounding it, which it 
had cut through, towards it. The fissures in these, caused by the s'rain exerted on them by 
the granite, would tend to dip away from the mass of this rock. 

This mine, which is situated at a considerable distance from these granite eruptions, 
contains only small dikes or stringers of granite through the diorite in which the ore bodies lie. 

The fact that the sulphide accompanying the Belmont ore is pyrite while that associated with 
the ore of the Deloro, and other deposits in the diorite near the contact of the granitemaases with 
the diorite, is essentially mispickel is probably due to the distance of the Belmont ore bodies 
from the contact of the two masses of igneous rocks. It would seem that the heated waters 
accompanying or foUowing the granite eruption were charged with the elements which gave rise 
to mispickel and that most of this material was deposited at no great distance from the contact, 
as in the case of the Deloro. While the fissures at the Belmont probably owe their origin to 
the disturbance of the diorite, in which they occur, by the granite intrusion it would appear 
that the pyrite which they contain may have been leached out of the diorites themselvAs, or on 
the other hand it may represent the remaining sulphide in solution after the deposition of the 
mispickel in other deposits near the granite contact. The fact that the country rock at the 
Belmont mine is considerably different from that surrounding other gold deposits examined 
may also have some bearing on the character of the sulphides. 

Details as to the plant and the clevelopment work done at the Belmont mine wiU be 
found in the reports of the Inspector of Mines for the present and preceding years. It will 
suflBce to state here that the results already achieved justify the belief of the manager that the 
ore bodies a&'e large enough to supply a much larger plant. The deposits occurring, as they do 
near the centre of a large area of coarse-grained igneous rocks, may confidently be expected to 
extend to grest depths. 

Ledtard Minis and Neiohborhood. 

The Ledyard gold mine is located on the east half of lot 19 in the first concession of Belmont. 
On the west half of this lot is what is known as the Ledyard iron mine. Considerable of the 
ore, which is magnetite, has been shipped from the deposit The ore body lies near the contact 
of coarse diorite, cut through by a finer variety, and crystalline limestone which overlies both 
these rocks along the western edge of the deposit. 

At the time of my visit the openings were filled with water. 

The mine is at the end of the railway which branches off the Central Ontario Railway near 
Central Ontario Junction. 

Crystalline limestone also overlies the diorite along the boundary between the townships 
of Marmora and Belmont, on lot 20 of the first concession, just east of the Belmont mine. 

Diorite outcrops near the east shore of the north end of Belmont lake on lots 19 and 20 in 
the third concession, about one mile and a half west of the Belmont mine. Along the road 
running from the mine towards this part of the lake exposures of diorite occur, alternating with 
knolls of dark crystalline limestone or calc schist The diorite runs in a north and south 
direction parallel with the east shore of the lake and orcurs also immediately to the west of the 
lake, as shown on the geological map which accompanies this report. 

On the east shore of the north end of the lake calc schist outcrops at the water level. It 
has a strike of about north 10* west and dips at an angle of about 45* to the eastward. 

Five or six feet up from the surfsce of the water and 10 or 15 feet back from the shore a 
conglomerate with well-rounded pebbles, some of which have a diameter of 2 or 3 inohe8« forms 
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i ridge parallel with the shore and is in c >ntact with the calc schist. The matrix of the 
k>nglomerate is crystalline 1 mestone. 

A daric mica schist is exposed near the foot of a hill about half a mile west of the mine on 
he road leading to Behuont lake. This schist contains coarse flakes of black mica. 

It would appear that the depression now occupied by Belmont lake owes its origin chiefly 
lO the weathering away of crystalline limestone which at one time filled a hollow in the under- 
lying diorite. 

In the viciuity of the dam at the foot of D«»er lake the rock belongs to the diorite series, 
it the compressed air plant this rock is in contact with calc schist which strikes in a north and 
louth direction and dips at an angle of 45'' or so to the eastward. 

A glance at the map will show the detached nature of the diorite and crystMlline limestone 
>utcrops in the area lying in the vicinity of the Belmont mine and Deer and Belmont lakes 
rhe latter roi k has at one time formed a mantle over the irregular surface of the former. 
Denudation has removed parts of the limestone especially on the higher ground and thus expo- 
lures of the two rocks are found irregularly distributed over the present surface. 

It was not possible in many cases to determine the relationship existing between the 
M>ar8er grained varieties of diorie and the finer-grained kinds in this and other parts of the 
listrict. 

As shown on the map diorite occurs around the northwest shore of Deer lake. Further to 
/he southwest on the road running from the head of this lake Silurian exposures are met with. 
K short distance past Taylor's bridge conglomerate which represents the lower layers of the 
Birdseye formation is exposed. Limestone of this formation is the underlying rock on several 
'arms in the neighbourhood. 

Round Lakb and Oak Lake. 

Turning northward on the road leading to Round lake settlement, the rock is chiefly diorite 
md slate for some distance before crossing the bridge over the river 

'T he Ri^und lake settlement which occupies lot 22 in the seventh concession and adjacf nt 
lots is underlain by Silurian limestone. The first part of the road leading from this settlement 
to Whitney's, lots 30 an 1 31 in the sixth concession passes chiefly over diorite. Crystalline 
limestone, however, in which there nre some openings made many years ago with the object of 
[{uarrying marble, cros^ses the road before coming to the buildings on Whitney's farm. The 
quarry lies to the west of the road, at the edge of the clearinsf, its location being marked c n 
Vennor's map ptiblished in 1868. Exposures of Silurian limestone are seen at the road side at 
the north end of the farm. 

Going northward along the road towards the school house of the Oak lake settlement which 
is on the north half of lot 4 in the ihird concession of the township of Methuen, a valley about 
half H mile wide underlain by Laurenti n rocks is crossed. The first of these in crystalline lime- 
stone which lies on the southern boundary of the township. Then there are outcrops of diorite 
followed by hornblende and granite gneiss. Crystalline limest' ne then corner in as;ain and is 
followed, to the noithward, by Silurian lin estor eon which the farms of the Oak lake nettlement 
are situated. 

This settlement lies at a ccmsidernble elevaticm and a good view can be had from it of the 
country to the north-west. The valley in which are Oak lake and the comparatively large and 
irregularly shaped Koshkabogamog lake intervenes betwe«n the settlement and the Blue 
mountains. These so-called mountains are composed of nepheline and other varieties of syenite 
in which occur in places corundum and muscovite. Both of these minerals have been minrd to 
some extent here. The syenite with its associated locks is described by the writer in a former 
reprirt^ 

2 Rep. Bur. Min., Ont. Vol. VIII. 

13 m. 
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Much of the area suriounding the Blue mountaint is underlain by granite. On the map 
which accompanies this report the granite and syenite are shown in the same color. 

About half a mile north of Whitney's a little-travelled road turns off to the eastward and 
leads to the Van Sickle settlement. There is also a road running eastward, between lots 3 and 
4 in the fourth concession, from the Oak lake settlement. The first mentioned road comes oat 
on the main road on the south side of lot 4 in the first concession of Methuen. The rock at this 
point is crystalline limestone while that farther back is a diorite gneiss. 

The Van Sickle settlement is partly in the township of Lake and partly in Methuen. The 
school house of the settlement is on lot 4 in the first concession of Methuen. Just before ooming 
to the school house from the westward a belt of dark gneiss is met with which has a width of a 
few hundred yards and within 200 yards of the school house is an outcrop of white qoartz on the 
roadside which has a width of 10 feet or so. 

The distance from the Van Sickle settlement to the Belmont mine is about 7 miles. The 

road runs along the edge of the north end of Deer lake and is underlain by crystalline limestone. 

Southeast from this, betore ooming to the bridge over the Deer river, diorite and dark gneisa 

are encountered. From near this bridge to the vicinity of the mine there is a good agricultural 

area which is occupied by farms. 

• 

Mabmora and Vicihity. 

After leaving the Belmont mine a short distance the road to Marmora village passes over 
calc schist, chiefly, to near the boundary of the village where Silurian limestone outcrops are m^ 
with. This limestone is of a uniform fine-grained character and lithographic quarries have been 
opened up in it un the south side of the river not far from the outskirts of the village. 

Some of the calc schist along the road between the mine and the village has a very striking 
banded appearance. The origin of this banding is obscure. 

The road from Marmora village to the station of the same name passes over Silurian lime- 
stone of the Birdseye and Black River formation. At the top of the hill just before coming 
to the station a good view is obtained of the country to the eastward. A lower lying area 
extends between this point and the granite hills or as they are called, the Huckleberry hills, 
which are immediately to the east of the Deloro mine and adjacent gold-bearing deposits. 

To the east of the station a hundred yards or so and crossing the road is an exposure of 
calc schist. Farther on towards the Deloro mine the road passes over an area of Silurian lime- 
stone, which runs up to within a short distance of the mine. The ore bodies at the mine 
are in diorite which dips under the Silurian limestone at the west and is overlain by crystalline 
limestone in places to the southward. On the east the diorite comes in contact with granite 
which rises into and forms the mass known as the Huckleberry hills. That the granite is 
younger in age than the diorite and associated crsrstalline limestone is shown by the fact that 
dikes of it cut both of these rocks. Some of the dikes are medium to fine-grained granite, 
while others are very fine-grained and can be classified as felsite. The dikes are felsitic in 
character, especially in the crystalline limestone which overlies the diorite. 

In some parts of the granite mass quartz is absent or sparingly present. The rock then 
becomes syenite. The ferro-magnesian minerals are also absent in some of the granite. At 
other times there is considerable hornblende present. Quartz when present is often blue in 
color. 

The Moira river follows a depression which runs near the contact of the gianite and diorite 
on the lot on which the Deloro mine is situated and on adjacent gold-bearing lots to the north 
and flouth. 
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Thb Dsloro Deposits. 

The Deloro mine, formerly known as the Gatling and Canada Consolidated, which is oper- 
ated by the Canadian Goldfields, Limited, of Great Britain, has been described, as regards its 
mining operations, by the Inspector of Mines in recent reports of the Bureau of Mines. Vari- 
ous papers and reports on the character of the ore bodies and on the kind and relationships of 
the associated rocks have been published during the last thirty years or more. The deposits 
have been described both as bedded or segregated veins in schistose rocks and as true fissure 
veins. The writer's work has led him to differ materially from all the descriptions which 
have been written concerning the character of the ore bodies and their enclosing rocks. No 
detailed descriptions have up to the present been published of the megascopic snd microscopic 
character of the diorite and associated rocks. 

The ore at this mine consists essentially of mispickel or arsenical pyrites together with gold 
in quartz. Associated with the quartz is at times considerable dolomite or calcite. This latter 
mineral frequently contains iron in the ferrous condition. After it has been exposed to the air 
it takes on a brownish color due to the oxidation of the iron. Iron pyrites in much smaller 
quantities than mispickel is also present. Copper pyrites is found at times. Other minerals 
are occasionally met with, such as fluor spar in very small quantities. Small crystals of zircon 
were found in some of the dolomite, but they appear to be of very rare occurrence in the ore 
body. Secondary minerals such as hematite, arsenolite and chlorite are also present. 
The mispickel at times occurs well crystallized in characteristic forms. 
Gold is found in visible grains and scales in the quartz and associated with the mispickel, 
sometimes, but rarely, occuiring in minute rounded grains attached to the faces of mispickel 
crystals. The greater part of the gold is however mixed through the mispickel th a very finely 
divided and invisible form. It has been thought by some that a certain amount of the gold in 
this mineral probably existed in the combined state as an arsenide or otherwise, but from 
experiments which have been made this does not appear to be the case. 

The diorite in which the ore bodies are found at the Deloro is finer in grain than that at the 
Belmont mine. 

There appear to be two varieties of dark colored rocks in this vicinity, one which is clearly 
of igneous origin holding fragments at times of the other. The latter may be different in origin 
from the former and is often closely associated with crjrstalline limestone or cale schist. 

The rock at the Belmont in addition to being coaraer-grained than that of the Deloro is also 
somewhat more basic. Moreover, the Belmont diorite being situated farther from the granite 
contact is not cut through by so many dikes of the latter rock and they have not been met with 
in the walls of the ore bodies. 

At the Deloro the ore bodies in the diorite cut across granite dikes, as is evident from the 
dump heap at the Gatling or main shaft. Among the waste rock on this dump arc numerous 
pieces of granite. Since dikes of granite are never found cutting through or disturbing the ore 
bodies, it is evident that the fissures or cavities now occupied by the ore were formed subse- 
quently to the period when the granite cut through the diorite. 

These dikes run throuf^h the diorite in different directions and dip at various angles. Fre- 
quently angular fragments of the diorite of various sizes are surrounded by or erclosed in the 
granite. This phenomenon is well shown near the south-west comer of the mill. 

The writer's observations only served to confirm the conclusions as to the form of the 
deposits which had been arrived at by Mr. Kirkegaard, the manager of the company, who has 
made a careful study of them. 

On lot 9 in the eighth concession of Marmora, on which the chief operations of the company 
an bidng carried on, there are two main shafts, known as the Tuttle and the Oatlin^. T\^«Mi, 
OmitB an oouieoted underground and aU the ore is now btougVit up Oaxo\i%\v NJaa ^Jw\^«t. ^Vv2i^ 
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18 down to a depth of about 360 feet on the inclint). The dip of the Oatlin^ vein or lode is at 
an angle of about 45'' to the west, although the dip varies at different points in the shaft. The 
strike of the h des is in a direction west of north and south of east. 

The two shafts referred to are co isidered by Mr. Kirkegaard tj be on different lodes, being 
separated near the surface at the western extremity of the Tuttle by a few feet of rock, thii 
lode having a somewhat different strike and dipping at a lower angle than the Goatling. Below 
the surface at the western extremity of ^he Tuttle this lode forms a junction with the Gatliog, 
and the latter then bec«)mes the main lode as it retains the dip below the junction which it 
p >sses8es above. 

Other lodes occur on this property having a similar relation, as regards dip and strike, to 
the Catling as the Tuttle. It is not necessary for our purpose to refer to them in detail. 

Nature of the Ore Bodies. 

The cavities, now occupied by the ore bodies at Deloro, were originally, it is probable, 
narrow cracks which have been enlarged by the action of impure waters circulating through 
them and decomposin(( the rock along their walls. The cavities have the form of lens^i 
both in the direction ot the dip and in that of the strike, a succession of them being encountered 
as the vein is foUowt-d downward. Between the lenses, following the dip, the vein is repre- 
sented by a narrow crack which connects one lens with another. These constrictions are 
probably due to a difference in the character of the rock bounding the vein at different points 
Along the narrower paits of the vein there may be considerable granite in the walls which 
would decompose less readily than the diorite that bounds the lenses. This appears to be the 
cause of the gonstriction of the lenses in a horizontal direction, at least, as at the southern eod 
of the fouith level the rock is composed chiefly of granite which holds numerous angular 
fragments of diorite 

Along the walls where the diorite has been decomposed the rook is a schist, talcoseor 
chloritic in character. The edges < f the ore lenses pass into this schist which is distinctly 
laii inated. When rock of this character is met with in the workings it is an indication that an 
ore body is near at hand. 

On lot 9 in the eighth concessinn near the Catling and Tuttle shafts is the company's gold 
mill consisting of 20 stamps. This mill is modern in every respect, and is noted for the amount 
of ore it handles per day, about four tons of ore being treated by each stamp every 24 hours. 
The pulp from the stamps is concentrated by means of Frue vanners and Wi'fley tables. The 
cnncentrates which carr}' a high percentage of mispickel are treated by a solution of Iromo* 
cynno^en (Sulman-Teed process) by which means the gold contained in them is extracted. 

The concentrates after being cyanidedare taken to the roasting plant, situated some dist«nce 
sou h of the mill, where the arsenic is driven off in the form of arsenious oxide, ^* white arsen- 
ic,'* collected in chambers, refined and ]>ut in kegs for shipment. This araeni(»us oxide is used 
largely by paint manufacturers in the production of variously colo* ed paints. Compounds of 
arsenic also have other applications in the arts and the demand for them is likely to increase 
vt-ry materially in the future. The methods of preparing them and an account of their chief 
uses are given in Mr. J. Walter Wells' paper printed in this volume. 

Details concerning the methods used at this mine for milling, recasting and refining these 
arsenical gold bearing ores are also to be found in two papers published recently.' 

The Dcloro mine is almost unique among the mines of the world in t1 at it is a producer of 
both gold and arsenic. It is unique in Canada in that it is the only producer of arsenic in this 
country. 

;5 Treatment of Anriferon-i .Mispickel Ore« at Dcloro, l»v Messrs. Kirkejraanl and Wright, Jour. Can. Min. Iiwt., jtp. 113- 

r:2 and 143-1 M. 
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Other Mispickbl Deposits. 

The Canadian Goldfields own other arsenical gold-bearing deposits along this part of the 
r^orth Hastings auriferous belt. Tjot 10 adjoining on the north the lot on which the mill is 
situated possesses ore bodies of similar character and mode of occurrence to those which have 
been described. It is known as the Hawkeye property. Still farther to the north along the 
contact is the Murray lot on which some work has been done. 

On lot 6, to the southward, the company have sunk a shaft known as the Rankin. 

Mr. W. A. Hungerford is manager of the Atlas GoM and Araonic Mining Co. which contn^ls 
what is known as the Gatling five acres, being part of lot 10 in the eighth concession. This 
property is completely surrounded by the holdings of the Canadian Goldfields. A lO-stamp mill 
is erected on it and mining has been done on a continuation of one of the veins of lot 9. . 

Mr. Hungerford and associates also control what is known as the Severn mine on lot 8 in 
the eighth concession, and the Gawley, which will be referred to again. At the time of my visit 
work was being energetically carried on in sinking a shaft on the Severn which is also known as 
the Pearoe property. Ore bodies of high grade had been penetrated. 

Messrs. Cook own a cons'derable tract of land on the mispickel belt consisting of the follow- 
ing lots, part 2, £ ^ 6, in the eighth concession, and 7, 8 and W ^ 9 in the ninth concession,and 
W ^ 10, 11, 12 in the tenth concession. Considerable work was done on some of these lots years 
ago and the ore bodies are similar in character to those already described. There are also other 
gold-arsenic pn^perties in the vicinity held by other paities. These lie on either side of the line 
between the eighth and ninth concessions, and not far from the granite-dii rite contact. 

It will be seen that the gold-arsenic ore bodies are somewhat numerous in this part 
of the township of Marmora and that there is a large reserve of ore to be drawn on. It would 
seem that the most feasible means of treating these ores would be by one large cential plant, 
none of the propeities mentioned being too far distant from the more central ones to make the 
cost of bringing the ore to a single plant impracticable. The process of extracting both the gold 
and arsenic from these mispickel ores has been perfected by the Canadian Goldfields, and no 
further expeiimental work, such as that carried on by numerous companies in times past, netds 
to be undertaken. 

The greatest depth (about 500 feet) reached in mining operations in this part of the field is 
in the Deloro mine where a winze has been sunk a distance of about 100 feet below the fourth 
level, south of the bottom of the shaft. Bodies of fine-grained massive mispickel were passed 
through. The wiiter has not had an opportunity of examining this winze. 

The occurrence of magnetite and pyrrhotite on«some of the lots in this mispickel belt is due 
to the fact that the diorite was at one time overlain by crystalline limestone and associated 
schistose rocks. These now form small outliers at points near the granite-diorite outcrop. 
Mag,netite associated with pyrrhotite occurs on the west half of lot 6 in the ninth concession. A 
pit has been sunk in the deposit which is known ss the Marsh ore bed. Crystalline limestone 
is found near by, a little to the southeast of the Rankin shaft. Openings have also been made 
in pyrrhotite on lot 9 in the ninth concession, in an outlier of schistose rocks which rests well 
up on the western face of the granite hills. Pyrrhotite is again found on lot 11 in the ninth 
concession, on which lot there is also an outlier of crystalline limestone. 

This pyrrhotite like all that found in this part of Ontario does not carry nickel in economic 
quantities. Samples from many localities have been analyzed by various persons in the hope 
of finding it to contain the metal in quantities, similar to the pyrrhotite of Sudbury. The 
mineral in this part of the Province is not found in association with basic igneous rocks such as 
those of Sudbury and appears to be of adififerent origin, the accompanying rocks being crystalline 
limestone and others usually of sedimentary origin. 
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Farther to the northward in the vicinity of Malone are other gold-bearing deposits wl 
have been worked at variona times. These deposits oocor under somewhat different oondit 
from those in the vicinity of Deloro. The ore consists of gold in sulphide and in quartz, ioimI 
very rich pockets or chutes of auriferous ore having been struck. Work, however, has not beat I 
carried on very systematically, those controlling the propeities being apparently content to 
search for the richer and more easily worked pockets and not carrying on any very regular de- 
velopement work. The chief of these deposits is now known as the Sovereign o^ine. It it 
situated on lot 17 of the eleventh concession. On the property is a lO-stamp mill erected is! 
1891. The mine is at present not being worked and was not visited by the writer. 

What is known as the Gawley mine is situated on the east half of lot 18 in the ninth con- 
cession of Biarmora. The ore consists of mispickel together with a lesser amount of copper! 
pyrites and calcite and has a rather striking appearance, the color of the chalcopyrite which ii 
mixed through the mispickel in pieces two inches or more in diameter contrasting strongly witk 
the color of the latter mineral. The rock in which the ore body lies may be described ts s 
calc schist intermixed with chlorite. The longer axis of the deposit lies parallel with the strike 
of the schist, which is somewhat east of north. The deposit may hence be called a segregated 
vein. The schist moreover contains ore through it, on either side of the line of strike of the 
deposit, to the southward. The shaft is said to be down a depth of about 100 feet. 

The ore from this property should be particularly valuable as a source of arsenic, of which 
it contains a high percentage. 

Mispickel and gold have been found on a number of other lots in the township of Marmoia 
but the tim^ at the writer's disposal did not permit of his examining them. Moreover, since 
this report attempts only to give an outline description of the gold belt it is not necessary for 
our purpose to refer to details concerning other deposits which occut under similar conditions to 
those already mentioned. This arsenic- holding ore is also found in townships lying to the 
northward of those visited and in others to the east and northeast. Reference will be made to 
the latter in the account of the distribution of the rocks. 

Deposits of mispickel occur on the Jeffry property in the ninth concession of Faraday 
township, and on the Rollins lot five miles east of Coe hill in the township of WoUaston. 

Township of Tudor. 

The Craig mine is situated on the south half of lots 4 and 5 in the third concession of the 
township of Tudor. Considerable work was done on this property some years ago. The main 
shaft is said to be down a depth of 103 feet and the vein has been stripped for some distance. 
The vein matter is pretty massive quartz and has an average width of five or six feet. At the 
bottom of the shaft the width is said to be twelve feet. 

The road running from Millbrids^e to this property passes for the greater par: of the distance 
over crystalline limestone. In the vicinity of the mine diorite gneiss or schist is met with. 
Near the south end of the vein the rock is more massive and has the appearance, in hand 
specimens, of quartz -diorite. Quartz stringers run from the walls into the vein. 

Northward from Millbridge the Hastings road parses over calc schist to the foot of the hill, 
the passage or defile over which is known as the ** Hole in the Wall." The rock of which this 
hill is composed and over which the road passes some distance to the northward is a co:irse- 
grained igneous variety belonging to the gabbro family. The writer did not determine the 
relation which it bears to the finer grained diorites and dark colored schists which h^ve been 
referred to on preceding pages. The rock was examined years ago by the late H. G. Vennor of 
the Geological Survey and was described by him as an anorthosite. The felspathic constitaent 
of the rock was analyzed by Dr. B. J. Harrington and found to have the composition of the 
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variety known as bytownite. This feUpar is described as having a greenish grey color. 
WThe other essential constituent is stated to be a dark olive green hornblende * 

Judging from Dr. Harrington's analysis, this rock is similar in composition to the anorthosite 
^ South Sherbrooke which at times carries corundum*' 

Township op Ma doc. 

Southward from Millbridge to Bannockbum the Hastings road passes over crystalline lim<)- 
Btone or calc schist. On the western edge of the latter village is what is known as the Ban- 
E^ockbum gold mine, on which considerable work has been done at various times. Some very 
rich gold-bearing specimens have been obtained from this property, but those working the 
deposit do not appear to have met with sufficient encouragement to justify their carrying on 
Further development. The ore is quartz asso iated with sulphides in a dark schist or gneiss of 
bhe diorite series. The rock is much discol ^red with iron oxide due to the decomposition of 
pyrite. 

This pyrite or iron pyrites is found in a large massive deposit about one mile to the south- 
east of the village where it is being mined and shipped to the United States for use in the pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid. The ore body strikes in a north and south direction and dips at a 
rather high angle to the westward. The mineral in this deposit is associated with a talcose 
material. That it occurs in a pretty massive form is evident from the small amount of waste 
rock produced. 

Deposits of another sulphide, galena, have been worked in the townships of Tudor and 
Madoc. 

A few miles to the northwest of Millbridge in what is known as the Katherine lead mine, 
and about two miles northward from Bannockum is the HoUandia mine. The galena in both 
these deposits occurs in veins with calcite, in a dark-colored schistose rock or as it may be called 
a diorite gneiss. At the Hollandia the veins cross the strike of the country rock. 

Southward from Bannockbum,. as will be seen by the map, the road leading to the town of 
liadoc passes over a variety of rocks, consisting of calc schist, and other members of the Arch- 
aean, and Silurian limestone. 

At Eldoradp villaj<e through which the road passes is located the Richardson mine. This 
deposit is of especial interest as being the one in which gold was first discovered in Eastern 
Ontario. A good account of the discovery of this deposit and the excitement consequent on 
it will be found iu the reports of the Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines. . 

Mispickel has been found in various places in the area lying between Eldorado and the 
town of Madoc, the greater part of the road between these two places passing over diorite and 
calc schist, which are cut through by dikes of granite and felsite, the geological structure being 
similar to that on the west side of the granite mass, the Huckleberry rocks. 

Township of Elzevir. 

From the map it will be seen that the rocks which for convenience are here called the 
diorite series show outcrops on or in the vicinity of the road running from the town of Madoc 
to Bridgewater, Actinolite post office, in the township of Elzevir. It will further be seen that 
these rocks form an almost continuous band which bounds, on the southward, the large granite 
mass which occupies a large part of the township of Elzevir and adjoining townships to 
the eastward. Outcrops of crystalline limestone and associated recks overlie the granite in 
places, usually in the valleys, but these cannot be indicated on a map of so small a scale. 

This Elzevir granite area with its border of diorite presents a structure similar to that of 
the Huckleberry hills. The band of diorite stretches northeastward through the townships of 

4 G«oL Sarv. Can., p. 310, 1874-75. 6 Bur. Mines Rep., p. 226, Vol. VIII. 
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Kaladar, Anglesea, Bar ie and Claretidoa, the granite on the whole forming the higher hilh and 
the more broken and barren tracts of country. * 

The Sophia mine is situated on lots 14 and 15 in the tenth concession of Madoc, not far 
west of the western boundary of Elzevir. A lO-stamp mill was erected on this property a year 
or two ago. The chief development work has been done on a vein which consists of rather 
massive ([uartz. Another vein which contains a considerable percentage of mispickel has been 
opened up. As will be seen from the map these veins occur in rocks of the diorite series. 

The well known James mispickel property consisting of 308 acres in the fourth concession 
of Glzevir. adjoins the viUai^e of Actinolite and is owned by Mr. Joseph James. The ore 
bodies lie in schistose rock of the diorite series. Gold is avsociated with mispickel and would 
be obtained as a by-prt duct in utilizing the latter as a source of arsenic. Quartz and a small 
quantity of pyrite form part of the ore. Fite shafts varying from £0 to 40 feet in depth have 
been sunk on the deposits, thus affording a good opportunity of judging of the character of 
the ore bodies. On the river which runs through the property are falls, one of which has 
been developed. Another is said to have a drop of over seventy -five feet. Some years ago a 
railway, was graded from Madoc to and beyond this property. Tweed, a station on the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific railway, is about five miles distant. 

Whar. is knov^u as the Clapp mispickel property lies adjacent to the one just described. 

The crystalline limestone or marble which occurs at the village of Actinolite or Bridge- 
water is used hP a building stone and is well adapted to the purpose. 

A sketch of the diorite hills in the vicinity of Bridgewater is given in one of Vennors 
repbrts.*' 

Kaladar and Anolesea. 

On the road from Actinolite to Flinton in the township of Ealadar a grey, coarse-grained 
granite with considerable quartz and flakes of black mica is first met with on lots 6 in the sixth 
concession ;ind 7 in the seventh concession. This represents the southernmost pait of the area 
of granite which spreads out over Elzevir and adjacent townships. The r<>ad passes over ^his 
granite to the vicinity of lot 13 in the tenth concession. Green schist is then in evidence for a 
short distance and is succeeded along the road towards Flinton, beginning at the bridge 
across the river, by a coarse-grained, dark, igneous rock of the texture of gabbro. This latter 
rock extends to within about half a mile of Flinton, at which point it is succeeded by a green 
schist, similar in appearance to that just mentioned. 

To the n'*rth westward across the Scoutamalta river which runs through Flinton granite 
comes in contact with the schist, the river not following the actual contact of the two rocks, 
but lying in the schist, generally a few hundred yards from the granite. The granite appears 
to cut the schist and the latter rock presents much more evidence of having been disturbed 
than the former. 

Proceeding by the road from Flinton to Cloyne, rock similar to that underlying Flinton 
village is encountered, being overlain along the first mile or so of the route by sand as far as 
the sixth concession near the junction ot this road with that running from Kaladar station to 
Cloyne, where an aiea of granite is again passed over. 

A gold property, the Golden Fleece, on which some work has been done lies not far north 
of the road on lot 25 in the sixth concession. The deposit lies near the contact of the diorite 
schist and a conglomerate. The ore is found in association with the schist where it occurs in 
quartz in the form of a vein and in quartz more or less mixed with the schist. A shaft about 25 

fiOeoL Sun*. Can. 1S72-3. 
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feet deep has been put down on the vein and there U a pit of considerable size in the schist. 
Material taken from these openings was milled, with what is claimed were satisfactory result*. 
The sulphide in the ore is pyrite. 

The schist which strikes south westward contains quartz stringers through it for a considerable 
distance i^long the strike. Exposures of quartz also occur on the more northern pa t of the pro- 
perty. Very rich specimens of gold-bearing quartz were obtained at the top of the shaft when 
the property was discovered. At the present time there is no difficulty in obtaining ** shows " 
of gold by panning the quartz and impregnated schist. The deposit cannot be considered a 
high grade one. Any attempt to work it should be (nade on the assumption that it is a large 
low grade ore body. 

Some work has been done on a lot m ar the contact of the diorite schist and conglomerate to 
the south-west of the Golden Fleece. Mispickel associated with quartz and tourmaline is found 
in some of the openings. These pits lie farther west from the contact than the Gk>lden Fleece. 
Numerous stringers t>i quartz occur near the contact, and garnet is found at times in the schist 
or diorite gneiss. The writer some years ago found the mineral kyanite in place on the Golden 
Fleece lot. 

The metamorphic conglomerate referred to lies between the belt of diorite gneiss to the 
not th west and the granite area to the southwest, as will be seen from the accompanying map. 
It may not be a conglomerate in the ordinary sense, — that is it may not be a water-formed de- 
posit It would appear that it may be an autoclastic rock produced by the fracturing of the zone 
along the line of contact between the granite and diorite schist. The pebbles or fragments of 
which it is made up are chiefly quartz, but it also contains dark fragments of mica schist and 
some very white quartziferous material which has the appearance of a very acidic granite. All 
of the fragments have a more or less oval form and are drawn out in the direction of the strike 
of the rock. 

This conglomerate band runs for some distance across country, outcropping again on the 
road between Spring Brook P. O. and Gloyne and farther to the eastward in the southern pai t 
of the tqwnship of Barrie. 

On what is known as the Rebstock property which lies about one and one-half miles east of 
Flinton two shafts have been sunk, it is said, to a depth of about 80 feet. ' The ore is mispickel 
associated with pyrite, quartz and calcite. 

Other occurrences of mispickel areicnown in Anglesea, which bounds Kaladar on the north 
and some work has been done on them. The lots on which these occurrences are found include 
7 in the fifth concession and 9 and 10 in the third. 

On the road from Flinton grey granite is. met with on lot 22 in the eighth concession of 
Kaladar, and continues towards Spring Bn^ok P. O. About a mile north of Spring Brook the 
conglomerate which has been referred to is passed over, being evidently continuous with that on 
the Grolden Fleece property. North of this a massive diorite is encountered. Approaching 
Cloyne a more schistose variety of the rock comes in and is overlain at one point on the road be- 
fore reaching Gloyne by crystalline limestone. 

At Loon lake, in Anglesea, a dark rock is met with. It is more or less laminated, and has the 
appearance of the scapoUte-holding varieties which are found in the townships to the south- 
east. Granite comes in near the middle of the east arm of the lake and the large i!>land is also 
composed of it. The little island near the mouth of Wolfe c eek is made up of the dark-colored 
rock referred to, through which run dikes of light-colored granite. On the shore west of the 
island is a massive granite similar in appearance to that outcropping on the road below Spring 
Brook. This granite is cut by dikes of fine-grained pink granite. For a distance of six miles 
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along the road north of Oloyne, granite is the chief rock paaeedover, although outcrops of green- 
stone schist are frequently seen. 

Turning off the Addington road, about 2 mUes below Cloyne, towards Harlow P.O., con- 
glomerate is met with about one-half mile from the turn. The band of this rock is narrow here. 
Alongside the conglomerate and between it and the greenstone schist is a mica schist. This 
latter schist encloses small fragments of rock and seems to pass gradually into the conglomerate. 
Immediately east of the conglomerate crystalline limestone is exposed and has greenstone show- 
ing through it in places. The higher hills around the Morgan lake settlement to the east are 
composed of greenstone schist. Neil's lake lies in the second and third concessions north of 
Morgan's lake. 

Harrow P.O. is on the north end of lot 21 in the first concession of Barrie, the road to it 
running around the northeast side of Morgan's lake. 

The conglomerate band comes out near the boundary between Barrie and Kennebec. Just 
south of the townline crystalline limestone lies in a small area on the greenstone schist. A 
school house is situated near this point on the townline. 

A short distance to the southwest of Harlow the conglomerate rises into prominent hills 
which present clean, smooth surfaces and when seen from a distance have the appearance of 
granite. The strike of the /ock, half a. mile north of the school house, is about east and west. 
The conglomerate is said, to extend eastward to Gull lake, in continuation of the band which was 
met with on the Golden Fleece property, lot 25 in the sixth concession of Kaladar. The band 
is thus proved to have a length of over 10 miles. 

A road leads around from Harlow P.O. across the extreme northwest comer of KenLehec 
to Spring Brook, P.O., on the Addington road. On lots 30 and 31 of the eleventh concetsion of 
Kaladar it crosses granite, which also covers a large area to the southward in Kennebec. 

Babrie and CLA&SlfDOy. 

The r^ad from Oloyne to Perry's mill at the foot of Marble lake, on the Mississippi rivt r 
in Barrie township, turns off the Addington road southwest of the village. After taking the 
turn towards I'erry 's most of the rock exposures met with are crystalline limestone with occasional 
outcrops of greenstone schist. The strike is approximately northeast and the dip generally to 
the southward. 

At Perry's, Meyers' Cave, P.O., greemitone or fine-grained diorite is exposed at the rapids 
and also farther eastward in the vicinity of what is known as the Helena mine. Crystalline 
limestone is however intimately associated with the greenstone. The relationship existing be- 
tween the two rocks is well shown at the dam, across which the road runs at Perry's mi 1. 
Fragments of the limestone, some of which are 6f considerable size, are enclosed in the diorite 
or greenstone. The lamination or dip of most of the fragments of the limestone is in a vertical 
direction in the diorite. It is plain that the diorite here is younger than the limestone and has 
cut through it. The relationship between the two rocks in some other parts of the field exam- 
ined is not so easily made out. 

Some years ago the writer visited the rapids at the head of Marble lake. Dikes of the rock 
here spoken of as greenstone wore found cutting through the white crystalline limestone or 
marble along the rapids. The dikes weather less rapidly than the enclosing limestone and 
stand out prominently above its surface, the contrast between the colors of the two rocks also 
being striking. ^ 

An air-compressor plant has been erected at the dam bear Perry's mill. This plant was 
built for use in connection with the Helena mine which i^ situated not far east of the mill. At 
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the time of my visit no work was being done on the property and I did not examine the deposit. 
Samples shown me from one of the pits consisted of pyrite, chalcopyrite and black copper ore. 

Along the road running eastward towards Ardoch much crystalline limestone is seen. 
What is known as the Barrie silver mine is situated at the road side a short distance north of 
the shore of Long lake. A variety of minerals occurs in the opening which has been made in 
the deposit. They include galena, sphalerite, iron pyrites, meneghinite and others, which are 
said to show high values in silver together with some gold. The deposit lies near the contact 
of crystalline limestone and gametiferous gneiss in the ninth concession. • 

At the cheese factory, lot 36 in the twelfth concession of Clarendon, the Brul^ road 
branches off the main road and joins the Mississippi road in the vicinity of lot 1*6 in the south- 
west range, not far south of the village of Plevna. After leaving the factory the road crosses 
a creek, at which point and for a short distance beyond the rock is crystalline limestone. 
Massive dionte then comes in and the road runs over this rock to within about a mile of 
Plevna. In the vicinity of the village the rock is a greenstone schist. Along the swamp or 
valley which comes up to the southern edge of the village mispiokel has been found in a number 
of pits to the west of the road. These pits lie on both sides of the valley. The strike of the 
schist here is northeast. 

At the creek. Buckshot, in the village the strike of the rock was found to be N 60 E. 
magnetic, and the dip nearly vertical. On lots 42, 43 and 44 north of Plevna crystalline lime- 
stone is exposed. A deposit of iron pyrites has been opened up on one of these lots. 
Although the deposit is of a promising character it is apparently too far from the railroad to be 
worked profitably at present. 

Granite comes in near the second lot north of the boundary in Miller. At the time of my 
visit some work was being done on a graphite deposit near a small lake in the second concession 
of South Canonto. 

Going from Plevna to Ardoch the road passes over diorite or its schistose variety for the 
first three or four miles. Beyond this crystalline limestone is met with. 

The Boerth mine which is situated on lot 28 in the seventh concession of Clarendon is 
equipped with a 10-stamp mill. A description of its plant and the development work done on 
the property has been given in a former report of the Bureau of Mines. -^ The deposits of 
auriferous mispickel and quartz occur near the contact of diorite and crystalline limestone. The 
two rocks in some of the pits have the appearance of being interbedded but it is likely that the 
diorite is younger than the limestone and has cut through the latter. Some of the quartz 
veins run across the strike of the rocks. Tourmaline occurs at times mixed with the mispickel 
and the ore containing this mixture is said to be the richest in gold. This association of 
mispickel and tourmaline, as already stated, is found on the property adjoining, on the south- 
west, the Golden Fleece location in Kaladar. 

Mispickel depositS'have been opened up on the Cook or Babcock property which lies a>out 
two miles south of the Boerth. 

Work has been done on other gold-bearing deposits in the vicinity. On lot 33 in the south- 
west range an opening has been made on a quartz vein. Mr. Muldoon of Plevna showed the 
writer some specimens of bismuthinite which were found associated with quartz in this vein. 
Bismuthinite is also said to have been found on a lot lying north of Buckshot lake and in other 
localities in the northern part of Frontenac county. ° The mineral was also found years ago in 
a deposit on lot 3i in the third concession of the township of Tudor. *^ Chapman states that 
mispickel associated with this Tudor bismuthmite contains a small percentage of cobalt. ^i A 
variety of mispickel, known as danaite, is found in some districts which contains from 4 to 10 
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per cent, of cobalt replacing the iron. Glaucodot is a mineral of similar composition but con- 
tain?, theoretically, 23.8 per cent, of cobalt. 

A small percentage of cobalt in mispickel would prove a valuable by-product where the 
mineral is used as a source of arsenic. Mispickel possesses the following percentage composi- 
tion : Arsenic 46.0, sulphur 19.7. iron 34.3. It will thus be seen that the iron remaining after 
the arsenic and sulphur have been roasted off will contain nearly three times as much cobalt as 
did the original ore. The two metals can then be separated. 

Other Golp Localities. 

Grold has been found in other townships which are in proximity to some of those mentioned 
in preceding pages. 

A specimen from the west half of lot 10 in the sixth concession of Lavant, Lanark county, 
was found to contain 0.195 ounce of gold to the ton.^- The precious metal is also said to have 
been found, as the following quotation shows, in another locality in the same county. ^^ 

From the northeast half of lot 12, concession 2, of the township of South Sherbrooke, Lan 
ark county. A white translucent quartz, carrying small quantities of copper pyrites, iron 
pyrites and coarsely crystalline galena. The specimen, which was, in parts, coated with hydrate 
peroxide of iron, weighed one pound eleven oances. It was found to contain : 

Gold 3.500 ounces to the ton of 2,0U0 lbs. 

Silver .0.408 of an ounce ** '* lbs.'' 

The occurrence of gold in these two townships shows that the belt should be considered as 
extending farther eastward than the township of Clarendon. 

A few years ago a sample of quartz taken by the writer from an outcrop which was found 
close to the west end of the north shore of Stony lake, near the boundary between lots 5 and 6 
in the first concession of Harvey township, Peterborough county, showed a value of $2.(5 of 
gold to the ton.^^ This township lies some distance west of Belmont which is the most western 
township in the belt, in which deposits have been developed. 

Other Economic Minerals and Rocks. 

The fact that crystalline limestone has been worked for building and decorative purpoees in 
some parts of the district has been mentioned. Marble quarries have been opened in the vicinity 
of the town of Madoc, near Actinolite and elsewhere. The Silurian jimestone makes a good 
building material, and is also used in the production of lime. Certain bands of this limestone 
in the vicinity of Marmora village have been worked for lithographic stone. 

Some varieties of the granite and diorite occurring in the district are adapted to uses for 
which these rocks are employed. 

A slate quarrv was opened some years ago not far distant from Madoq village. 

A rock which occurs in Madoc township ^tttracted attention many years ago as being suit- 
able for the manufacture of wh-'tstones. 

Corundum, another sul)stance used for abrasive purposes, occurs in the syenite in the 
northern part of Methuen township. 

Iron ores — magnetite, hematite and bog iron ore— have been Wfrked at various times in 
localities adjacent to the gold belt. One of the first blast furances in the Province was located 
at Marmora village. 

At the village of Actinolite or Bridgewater the mining and grinding of aethiolite has been 
carried on since 1883. This is the oldest mining industry in continuous operation in the district. 
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Practically,* the total output is 'shipped to the United States where it is mixed with coal tar, 
pitch and other ingredients in the manufacture of roofing material which has been used on some 
of the large buildings in the leading cities. 

Talc has been mined during the last few years in the vicinity of the village of Madoc, near 
the shores of Moira lake. The material, as to the quality of which good reports have been ob- 
tained, is found in crystalline limestone. Talc in promising quantities also occurs in the town- 
ship of Grimsthorpe. 

Mica has been mined near the head of Mazinaw lake in Abinger. It is found occurring 
in dikes of coarse granite or pegmatite. Very clear white mica has been worked in the town- 
ship of Methuen where it is found in dikes of syenite pegmatite, some of which contain nephe- 
line and corundum. 

Rt-ference has been made in preceding pages to deposits of galena, pyrite and other minerals 
which are found at points along the gold belt and the occurrence of silver in association witft 
galena and other minerals in the triwnship of Barrie has been mentioned. This metal is also 
said, as the following quotation shows, to have been found in the township of Rawdon, lot 4 in 
the tlirteenth concession, which adjoins Madoc on the south. *' A somewhat fine crystalline 
galena, together with rmall quantities of iron pyrites and zinc blende, in a gangue composed of 
white crypto- crystalline quartz and white crystalline calcite The gangue constituted but a small 
proportion, by weight, of the whole. Weight of sample, one pound seven ounces. It was found 
to contain : 

Gold none. 

Silver ... .51.042 ounces to the ton of 2,000 lbs." »* 



Additional Notes on Rocks. 

As the descriptions given (m preceding pages of the rocks along the gold belt have been of 
a general character, it may be well to add a few notes on the microscopic characteristics of some 
of the more important of them. 

BELMONT MINE. 

The riK^k in which the ore bodies are found in this mine varies in size of grain in different 
parts of the mass. When examined in thin sections under the microscope it is seen to be much 
weathered. The two chief constituents appear to have originally been a basic felspar and a 
f^rro magnesian mineral. The outlines of the former can be readily seen, but the mineral has 
br'en reolaced by a number of secondary materials, among which are epidote, zoisite, calcite, 
scapolitt*, kaolin and quartz. 

In some sections the felspar is seen to be set into the ferro- magnesian mineral, thus pro- 
ducing the ophitic structure which is characteristic of diabase. This structure is found in 
certain facies of gabbros, and Dr. Barlow has recently shown that those of Sudbury, in which 
the nickel deposits occur, are of this diabas'C character. ^ ^"^ It is difficult to say what the dark 
constituent of the rock was originally. It is now represented chiefly by chlorite. Brown mica 
is also present in considerable quantity at times. Pyrite and magnetite with leucoxene are 
distributed through the r^ck mass. To sum up, it may be said that it appears the rock is a 
gabbro and that it ban a structure, in some parts of the mass, closely related to that of diabase . 

All stages of decomposition can be seen, from the type just described down to the highly 
schistose variety which forms the body of the ore. In this variety all the minerals are probably 
of secondary origin. They consist of chlorite, biotite, calcite, quartz, plagioclase, orthoclase 

14G€oL Sur. Report, 1895, p. 36 R. . \h Sv\«\. Ue\». ClWiV ^v«.^wv.,Y^KV^^^*^^• 
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and pyrite. The felspar and biotite appear quite fresh. Quarts and pyrite are found in large 
amounts in the schist at times, and form the ore. Biotite is present in some specimens of the 
schist in a higher percentage than the chlorite, although in hand specimens the rock appears to 
be composed essentially of the latter mineral. 

DELOBO MUTE. 

The rock associated with the ore bodies at this mine which we have called diorite, presents 
considerable variety in character in different parts of the property. TypicaUy, it is dark- 
colored and medium-ioiiined. Where weathered it is often seen to contain considerable dolomite. 
On fresh surfaces this mineral' is not easily detected, but it contains ferrous oxide which on 
exposure to the weather is oxidized and the dolomite then becomeih distinctly visible, appearing 
in brownish rhombohedral forms through the mass of the rock. The fact that the rock is 
jrariable in character is not surpriting when we consider the' forces that have acted on it. 
Granite dikes cut through it in different directions, and ore-bearing waters h%ve tended further 
to change it. The dolomite and calcite now present in the rock may have been derived partly 
as inclusions, as the diorite appears to have cut through the crystalline limestone which is found 
in the vicinity. Carbonates have, no doubt, also found their way into the body of the rock 
through the agency of water. 

Under the microscope the essential constituents are seen to be plagioclase, hornblende and 
biotite. The secondary minerals chlorite and epidote, together with quartz and much calcite or 
dolomite are usually present Muscovite and probably talc are seen. The accessory minerals 
include pyrite, sphehe and apatite. It is difficult to make out what was the original character 
of the rock, but we shall classify it at a quartz diorite. 

A rock called by the miners quartzite comes in on the foot wall of the 4th level of the 
Deloro mine, not far south of the shaft. It has been struck by the diamond drill at some dis- 
tance, horizontally, from the upper levels, being farther to the eastward of the uppermost levels 
than from those lower down. It is thus seen that the mass of this rock dips in the same 
direction as the ore body, namely, to the westward, but at a smaller angle to the horizontal. 
Under the microscope it is found to be a binary granite, its two essential constituents, quartz 
and felspar, being almost of the same color. Some muscovite or talc is present, and the section 
examined contained a considerable amount of dolomite. The felspar, which is much more 
abundant than the quartz, consists of different acidic varieties, microcline, microperthite and 
orthoclase. Grains of pyrite were observed. 

The wall rock of the Rankin shaft is similar to that just described. A larger proportion of 
quartz is, however, present. Dolomite occurs in sharp angular crystalline fragments which 
possess the outline of sections of rhombohedrons. This mineral, therefore, has the appearance 
of being an original constituent of the rock, and resembles the calcite which has been noted as 
occurring in nepheline syenite from different localities in eastern Ontario and Quebec. This 
has been thought by some to indicate that the nepheline syenite possessed some close genetic 
relationship to the crystalline limestones with which it is usually found associated in the field. 
It seems to the writer, however, that the occurence of calcite or dolomite in both the nepheline 
syenite and granite can be accounted for on the assumption that it was taken up by the latter 
rocks in the form of inclusions when the granite or syenite broke through the crystalline lime- 
stones. Conditions of pressure and temperature appear to be such as to have prevented the 
solution or breaking up of the included calcite in the molten magmas. Calcite is found under 
similar conditions in trap dikes which cut the crystalline limestone of Barrie township. Here 
it occurs not only in small or microscopic fragments in the igneous rock, but also in large fimg- 
ments, several inches or a foot in diameter. 
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MADOO VILLAOE. ' 

The rook which is found in the form of dikes in the crystalline limestone near the marble 
quarry on the outskirts of Madoc town and is spoken of as felsite on a preceding psge, is seen 
undei the microeoope to possess a very fine-grained crystalline ground -mass, composed of quart7 
and orthoclase. Through this are set phenoorysts of the same minerals. The phenocrysts are 
not abundant, and only the laif^er of them show a tendency to take on a regular outline. Some 
of the orthoclase is twinned according to the Carlsbad law. A few flakes of brown mica and 
some caloite were observed. 

Another rock which also occurs as dikes of a dark color cutting the crystalline limestone 
in the same neighborhood was found to have the composition of a diorite. it is rather fine- 
grained and consists of pls^oclase and hornblende, the latter mineral being more or lets altered 
to chlorite. Caloite and dolomite are present and probably represent fragments of the 
crystalline limestone which were taken up by the diorite at the time of the formation of the 
dikes. Pyrite is present, ss is also apatite. Quartz occurs in subordinate amcucfs. 

KALADAB TOWNSHIP. 

Attention his been drawn to the fact that the granite of Kaladar and other townships in 
the eastern part of the gold belt differs in appearance in the field from that farther west. 
Under the microscope it is seen to be a somewhat coarse-grained rook, composed of quartz, 
biotite and orthoclase, together with considerable acidic lime-soda, felspar and musoovite. 
Accessory constituents include ziroon crystals and gas bubbles. 

ON BOAD WEST OF FUNTON. 

The rock outcropping on the road about two miles west of Flinton which has been spoken 
of as being gabbro-like in appearance proves to be a more acidic rock when examined in thin 
sections. The larger phenocryst-like grains are felspar, orthoclase and an acidic, multiple- 
twinned plagioclate. The flrround-mass in which they are set is medium-grained, and is made up 
of biotite, hornblende more or less altered to chlorite, orthoclase, plagioclase and quartz. 
The larger grains of felspar contain numerous small flakes of biotite. A chemical analysis 
would probably show the rock to have the composition of syenite. 

KATHEEINB LEAD MINE. 

The most abundant minerals in the rock from this locality, which has a dioritic appearance 
in hand specimens, are caloite and biotite. Considerable hornblende is also present. Ortho- 
clase, plagioclase and quartz are found in less quantity than caloite. It is difllcult to say what 
the character of the rook was originally. From the microscopical descriptions which we have 
given of certain igneous rocks of the region, showing them to contain caldte in considerable 
quantity, it would appear that this rock may at one time have belonged to the igneous class. 
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SYENITES NEAR PORT COLDWELL. 

BY ▲. P. COLEMAN. 

A few years ago Bome'Vt ry interesting dikes of a rock containing analcite named heronite or 
analcite tinguaite, were described from the north shore of lake Slip?rior between Heron bay and 
Peninsula on the Canadian Pacific railway ; ^ and the opinion was expressed that nepheline rocks 
should be tound connected with them somewhere iu the region. Dr. Adams also has suggested 
the same idea, ba$ing his belief on some rock specimens trom the region of Peninsula in the 
Geological Survey collection. They are augite syenites of an unusual kind often associated with 
nepheline syenites. ^ 

In connection with an excursion to the iron range of the Slate islands an opportunity was 
taken to examine the railway and shore near Port Coldwell, and it was intended to visit Pic 
island a few miles off shore, whore Prof. Pirsson and others have suggested that nepheline rocks 
would probably be found, but unfortunately no suitable boat could be got at the little harbor, 
and this had to bo given up. 

An Extensive Group of Syenites. 

No syenites of any kind were found between Heron bay and a point three miles ea.t < f 
Peninsula, where augite syenite had been obtained a few years before ; but west of Peninsula, 
more than half way^to Port Coldwell, considerable stretches of nepheline syenite were discovered. 
So far as the study of the specimens has gone one can say that a great area of syenites and asso- 
ciated rocks, rich in alkali and differentiated into a who^e series of related species, like th jse so 
elaborately described by Broegger in the Christiauia region of Norway, occurs in this district. 

The first rock of the group going west is the dark augite syenite, which commences three miles 
east of Peninsula and with some interruptions of red syenite and more basic rocks extends to a 
long trestle at mile 818, a distance of nine or ten miles, with an unknown width. From the 
trestle west to a cutting beyond Peninsula the prevalent rock is a gray or purplish gray nephe- 
line syenite having in ail an extent of about four miles. It is probable that detailed mapping 
of this little- explored region would show large areas of this syenitic group of rocks, including 
Pic island, and it is hoped that in the future these interesting ernptives may be studied more at 
length. 

The only previous references to this group of syenites are to I e found in the reports of the 
Geological Survey of Canada ^ where roc''%R containing red and white felspir, some grains of 
orange-red elaeolite, and a few zircons, arc said to occur on Pic island and the mainland t<> the 
north ; and of the Bureau of Mines,* where the occurrence of augite syenite and other associa- 
ted locks is leferied to, though the nepheline rocks were overlooked. Acknowledgments must 
be made to Professor L. V. Pirsson and Dr. H. S. Washington, for having be ^n good en ugh 
to send chips and larger specimens of various nepheline syenites and related rocks from oth^r 
localities, which have proved most useful for comparison. 

NEPHKLINE SYENITES. 

The syenites and associated rocks are very well exposed between miles 818 and 822 in the 
numerous rock cuts and cliffs where the railway winds along the rugged shore of lake Superior, 
ST that *«n almost continuous section is presented. The first nepheline syenite observed is just 
east of the long trestle at Red Sucker lake, where it forms irregular dikes and larger masses in 
gabbro, which appears to be the ol^er rock of the two ; and similar relations are found at the 

1 Bur. .Mine*. IbW, pp. 172-174 ; and 1900, pp. laey.m. 2 Jour. CJeol. Vol. VIII,, No. 4, pp. 382.3i5. 

3 1846-7 ; also 1863, p. 80. 4 1897, p. 147. 
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cut west of the trestle, though red syenite interrupts it at the third cutting. Beyond this 
ird the west, hills of nepheline syenite rise 200 or 300 feet above the lake and continue 
few interruptions to Port Coldwell station and the next cutting beyond it, the last point 
re it was observed being a little beyond mile 822. The second cutting west of the station is 
jd syenite. 

The rock varies from almost compact to very coarse-grained kinds, having crystals an inch 
tore long ; and in color from pale to dark gray, sometimes running into purplish tones or 
ng brilliant red spots. The black hornblende and augite crystals stand out sharply, giving 
(sh look to the ro^, which unfortunately is not borne out in thin sections. In some speci- 
s the hornblende crystals are long slender prisms, but in others they are short and stout, 
different textures are often mixed intimately, tine-grained parts enclosing coarser-grained 
or the opposite ; and large or small blocks of the gabbro mentioned above are enclosed in 
nepheline syenite. Dikes of a fine-grained purplish gray rock related to the Essexites, 
3times with the look of an amygdaloid, cut the syenite ; and last of all, there are sharp- 
)d dikes of black diabase. 

In general appearance the nepheline syenites are very different from those of eastern 
irio, never showing the gneissoid structure so common there, nor having dikes of pogmatitic 
consisting of large individuals of nepheline and muscovite. Nor are they like specimens from 
cevig, Norway, nor Litchfield, Maine ; but some of them have much the appearance of 
imens sent by Professor Pirsson from High wood mountains, Montana, and Multonborough, 
V Hampshire, having a tendency to plate-like forms of the felspars, ard long \ rif ms of the 
cer minerals. These would apparently be classed by Prof. Broegger as foyaites, though 
ke a specimen of foyaite from Langenthal, Norway, sent me by Dr. Washin&^n. 

In the considerable number of specimens collected near Port Coldwell four fairly well 
ked types may be distinguished, so far as megascopic structure is c ncemed : 

1. Medium to coarse-grained gray rocks, having a dioritic appearance with light and dark 
erals in about equal amounts and the grains isometric. 

2. Medium-grained reddish, purplish or violet gray rocks with about twice as much of the 
ter colored minerals as of the dark ones, and with a tendency to plate-like or elongated 
Qs in the minerals. 

3. Violet gray fine-grained rocks with porphyritic felspars and other minerals. 

4. Narrow veins of coarse-giained rocks, often mottled with red, gray and black. 

There are however many intermediate varieties between the four here mentioned, illustrat- 
the usual variability of the nepheline rocks. 

I. The first variety occurs as fresh looking material about two miles east of Port Coldwell, and 
supposed to be diorite when collected. The white minerals are nepheline, orthr>cla8e and a 
amount of finely striated plagioclase having a very small extinction angle, probably oligo- 
e ; all badly weathered and turbid, the nepheline sometimes changed into a brownish sub- 
ice having aggregate polarization, perhaps a zeolite. The dark minerals include hornblende 
ftirly well formed crystals having a pleochroism of dark green, brownish green and brown, 
an extinction angle of 23"* ; and also augite in about equal amounts, sometimes enclosed in 
hornblende. The augite has a slight pleochroism, sea green, gray green and brownish 
in, but its extinction angle is normal, and the nearly rectangular cleavages in cross sections 
w that it is really a pjrroxene. The only accessory minerals noticed are magnetite and 
tite, both in considerable quantities. 

A very similar but duller lock occurs in the first railway cut west of Pott CoVd^NR^., ^vri^^ 
i difference, as seen under the microscope, that the hornblende \a dMWsio^w «2cA>(^c^^ ^w^s!^ 
14 H. 
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grayer and not pleochroic. One or two large maases of magnetite and serpentine probable rep- 
resent olivines completely decomposed. 

2. I'he gray or purplish gray variety, with relatively small amounts of the dark ingredients, 
contains all the minerals mentioned as belonging to No. 1, with the exception of the probab!e 
olivine ; but the ferro-magnesian minerals are, of course, less in amount, and oocaaionally a 
little brown biotite occurs in addition to the hornblende and augite. The red color of spots in 
the rock is due to infiltration of iron oxide in portions of nepheline completely charged to 
zeolites, and the usual reddish or purplish tone of the rock is due to the seneral diffusion of the 
same oxide. As distinguished from the previous variety this one is leucocratic. In some 
examples the minerals have plate-like or long, prismatic forms, with a suggestion of the 
trachytic structure. In one section the augite is almost entirely replaced by hornblende, often 
dark brown in the middle and green at the edge, with very deep colors but not strongly 
pleochroic, pt rhaps barkevitic in character. 

3. The porphyritic varieties of the nepheline syenite i ccur ) artly a mile or two east of 
Port Union, and partly to the south of the station near thn harbor. Sptcimens from the former 
locality are dark bluish gray, fine-grained, with porphyritic felspar, nepheline (rarely) and 
hornblende crystals. One thin section from mile 819 shows very small crystals of nepheline, 
having the prism and basal planes enclosed in orthoclase, and ]>o8sibly oligoclase, as well as 
in hornblende, the latter mineral forming sieve-like structures, the holes being filled with 
lighter minerals, a good example of poecilitic intergrowths. The other minerals are augite, 
magnetite and apatite. A second specimen shows less of the poecilfric intergrowths, but 
contains one or two long porphyritic prisms of nepheline. 

Porphyritic examples from south of the station have a purplish gray ground in which 
bluish crystals of felspar and black crystals of biotite are embedded. The ground-masa does 
not differ much from the former rock, but the numerous phenocrysts are orthoclase, oligoclase 
and brown biotite having strong dichroism. 

4. The fourth variety forms narrow pegmatitic veins in the other varieties, and consists of 
the same minerals but of larger dimensions, sometimes more than an inch in length, though 
never rivaling the giant nepheline pegmatites of eastern Ontario, as described by Dr. Adams, 
with crystals more than a foot long. The nepheline in the Port Coldwell specimens is often 
changed to a turbid orange red material, mentioned by Sir William Logan as elaeolite;^ the 
felspars (prthockMe) are pale gray, and the hornblende prisms black, making a very showy 
rock. 

In spite of the striking differences in appearance of the varieties mentioned above, the 
range of minerals found in the thin sections examined is not great, much less, for instance, than 
in the nepheline rocks of Dungannon and York branch in eastern Ontario, ^ and none of the 
rarer minerals have been found by myself, though zircon is mentioned in the 1863 report. 
The absence of muscovite, scapolite, sodalite, and of the usual microcline and microperthite is 
peculiar ; though in some crises weathering has gone so far as perhaps to obscure the structures 
of the felspars. 

AUOriB SYENITSS. 

The other important groups of rocks in the region include the augite syenites, which occur 
in two well-marked varieties, one dark brownish gray to black in color, coarse-grained and with 
more or less of a plate-like character in the felspars : the other red or reddish gray, finer 
grained and usually granitic in texture. 

The first variety is much the more extensive of the two, and will be described first. 



5 Oeol. Can-, 1868, p. 81. 

6 See Bur. Mine§, 1899, Corundum and Other Minerals, p. 206, etc.; and Corundiferous NepheUne Sj^tOU, pc 260, etc 
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In the dark variety, no doubt the trap which Logan reports from the region, thd felspars 
are the prominent ingredient, forming broad plates or narrow, shining s'rips, often Carlsbad 
twins, attracting the eye in the sun ; while the relatively small amounts of ferro-magnesian 
minerals escape notice. While dark brownish gray to black is the prevalent color, there are 
phases of a dull brown or a dull red ; and weathered glaciated surfaces may even be white by 
the bleaching of the felspar, when the augite and magnetite show as angular black filling 
material between the felspar crystals, which tend to the idiomorphic. 

The syenite is always coarse-grained, the crystals averaging about a quarter of an inch in 
length, and also in breadth when seen broadside, but often only a tenth of an inch in cross sec- 
tion. There are very coarse pegmatitic veins in the finer-grained rocks having individuals of 
felspar an inch or two in diameter, and often fairly well built out in occasional cavities. 

As this rock has been quarried by the railway for bridge construction, etc., it is easy to get 
fresh material. 

Thin sections consist of felspar in more or less idiomorphic forms with augite wedged in 
between, resembling, so far as one can tell from a description, Broegger's laurvikite^. The 
felspars show no twin striations but have partly the appearance of microperthite and partly of 
microcline. They are fairly fresh and in some directions have a hai^dsome bluish shimmer. No 
nephcline nor sodalite nor quartz was observed. The dark minerals are chiefly augite with 
brown interior and dark green exterior, but some dark green snd brown hornblende, and some 
magnetite cccur also, as well as apatite. 

An analysis of this rock made by Mr. A. H. A. Robinson of the Chemical Depaitment of 
the School of Practical Science, Toronto University, gives the foilovring results in oclumn I : 

I. n. 

Si O2 58.81 58 88 

Al^Og 13.37 20 30 

FcgOa 3.88 3.63 

PeO 6.97 2 58 

Mn O 0.20 

MgO ; 0.51 79 

CaO 3.89 3.03 

NajjO 4.96 5.73 

KjO 5 42 4.50 

H2O at 100' C 0.29 \ 1 ni 

HgO above 100* C 0.75/ ^'"^ 

TiOs 0.70 

P2O5 0.31 0.54 

Total 100.06 100.99 

Specific gravity at 17.5«> C, 2.75. 

For comparison an analysis of Norwegian laurvikite from Byskoven, Laurvik, by A. 
Merian, is given in column II. ^. The two analyses agree fairly weU, except for the relative 
proportions of alumina and of ferrous iron oxide, which differ greatly. In a rock consisting so 
largely of microcline and microperthite the a'umina must be higher than 13 37 per cent., and it 
most be assumed that there is an error in its determination in I. No other feature requires 
comment except the fact that potash somewhat surpasses soda in the analysis, while Broegger's 
laurvikites contain somewhat more soda than potash. 

Aisociated with the dark augite syenites with plate-like felspars are numerous other 
varieties in much smaller amounts, some merely having the red color of the ordinary syenite, 
due to diffiiaed hematite particles, but with the same ingredients and the same shape of the 
felapute ; others differing more widely in appearance and composition, but all more weathered 



^ 
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and less satisfactory for study wich the microscope. It will be sufficieut to refer to the kinds 
having granitic structure, grains with eijual diameters. These are on the average finer-grained 
than the laurvikitic syenite, and may be divided into leucocratic red syenites with com|iaratively 
little of the ferromagnesian minerals ; and melanocratic syenites containing more than half 
dark minerals. 

It must be admitted that the term leucocratic syenites is not happy for the less basic varie- 
ties, since they are strong red and not white or pale colored. Several specimens from east of 
Port Coldwell are in reality quartz syenite, consisting of felspar pegmatitically intergrown with 
quartz, and small quantities of hornblende, augite, magnetite and apatite. 

The felspars, which tend to be porphyritic, so far as their weathered condition permits one 
to decide, are orthoclase, microcline and oligoclase. These rocks seem to have the same compo- 
sition as Broegger's nordmarkites, though no mention is made of pegmatitic intergrowths in 
these rocks. ^ Aegirite has not been recognized in the rocks from Port Coldwell, another point 
of distinction. 

The melanocratic syenitt s consisting to the extent of at least half of dark colored minei'als 
are dark gray rocks, usually with a red tinge, not very coarse-grained, with about equal diame- 
ters to the grains. The light colored minerals are orthoclase, some plagioclase and occasionaUy 
nepheline ; the dark ones hornblende, pale blue green aug«te and brown biotite in not far from 
etiual amounts ; while magnetite and apatite are always present, the latter often as numerous 
large prisms. 

Plagioclase Rocks. 

Three kinds of plagioclase rocks accompany the syenites of the Port Coldwell region,coar8e- 
grained gabbro-like rocks older than the syenite and penetrated or carried off as blocks by the 
nepheline syenite ; fine-grained gray- brown rocks occurring as dikes without well defined edges 
in the nepheline syenite ; and green black dikes of diabase or diabase porphyrite, which are 
latest of all. 

The gabbro is a speckled gray, coarse- textured rock showing plates of mica and often a few 
porphyritic plates of plagioclase megascopically. Thin sections are made up of half or less than 
half of a plagioclase having the extinction angle of andesine or sometimes labradorite ; and otf 
pale bluish-green augite, often idiomorphic, and brown biotite in about equal amounts, whil< 
> rown hornblende and olivine are in smaller quantities. Magnetite and apatite in thick 
are the chief accessories ; and serpentine, chlorite and iron oxides occur as secondary products. 
In one section the biotite surrounding a weathered olivine crystal is modified so that the partss^ 
nearest the olivine are more strongly dichroic than the rest, bright green and orange brown in 
the two directions. 

The fine-grained dikes of brownish plagioclase rock are not very sharply defined as a rule> 
perhaps because they were erupted before the mass as a whole had completely cooled down. In 
many cises these rocks are specked with white or pale flesh -colored spots, as if amygdaloidal,and 
they often contain what seem to be fragments of an older fine-grained reddish rock. 

The general mass of these rocks consists of some greatly weathered, lath-shaped plagioclase, 
partly with a radiating arrangement, enclosing biotite, augite and magnetite in larger amount*. 
In this ground- mass are often well formed crystals of augite, sometimes in groups, pale <<reen 
or brown, somewhat dichroic and with a zonal structure ; and of dark brown hornblende. The 
lighter patches, suggesting amygdaloids, are composed chiefly of plagioclase, often with well 
shaped prisms projecting inwards, the centre being of some transparent mineral having low 

9 Ibid., p. 65. 
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double refraction, perhaps a zeolite. There are a few prismB with parallel extinction, probably 
nepheline, though so badly weathered as to leave their character uncertain. Without an 
analysis it would be difficult to place this rock with certainty, so fur the present it will be left 
unnamed. 

The dikes of dark gray or black diabase and diabase porphyrite have been little studied. 
The only one of which thin sections have been made is an olivine diabase with comparatively 
little augite, often in slender fibres or prisms having the usual extinction angle, but sometimes as 
broader portions between felspar laths. The magnetite, too, has elongated rod-like forms, and 
when the numerous needles of apatite are included, there is evident a tendency to elongation in 
almost all the constituents of the rock. The large* well-formed crystals of olivine, still fairly 
freeh', are however an exception to the rule just mentioned. These quite fresh rocks are 
probably of Keweenawan age like most of the diabase dikes on the north shore of Lake Superior, 
while the other eruptives described appear to be older, though not so old as the Huronian 
schist* which they penetrate. 

It is believed that with the possible exception of the gabbros, which may be older than the 
syenites, and the diabases, which are distinc'ly younger, all the rocks which have been referred 
to belong to the sime magma and represent phases of magmatic differentiation. The dikes 
of heronite or analcite tinguaite, though found several miles to the east of the nearest syenite, 
are to be looked on no doubt as split off from the large mass describtd. 

The older nepheline or elaeolite rocks and their associates can no longer be considered rare. 
In the Pi ovince of Ontario they are now known to occur very widely spread in Dungannon and 
adjoining townships, where they were first noticed by Dr. Adams, and where they have been 
followed up for many miles by Professor Miller because of their connection with the corundum 
bearing band of the Laurentian. The series of eruptives described in this paper form another 
large mass of nepheline syenites and related rocks, though of a very different type ; and the 
malf^ites described by Dr. Lawson from Pooh-bah Lake, west of Lake Superior, make a third, 
each with its own peculiarities differing markedly from the others. The nepheline rocks of 
Montreal make another Canadian locality, though on a smaller scale, and with their alnoite 
dikes, as described by Dr. Adams, present still another type ; the whole illustrating strikingly 
the great variability of this group of plutonic and dike rocks as contrasted with most others. 

To refer to the areas described in the United States by Pirssou, Washington, Osann and 
others would lead too far ; and a mere list of the localities in Europe, India, South America, 
etc., would require considerable space. 

In concluding this notice of the Port Coldwell and Peninsula syenitic rocks it should be 
mentioned that a number of them are handsome ornamental stones, as proved by polished speci- 
mens prepared by the Bureau of Mines for the Buffalo Exposition, where they attracted consider- 
able attention. The dark gray augite syenite with its gleams of blue from the felspars is a 
particularly fine stone, resembling the famous Norwegian syenite, though on the whole finer in 
grain. As it can be obtained close to the Canadian Pacific railway and beside an excellent 
harbor on Lake Superior, in quarries affording blocks of almost any required dimensions, it 
should prove of importance in the future. 
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LAKE TEMISCAMING TO THE HEIGHT OF LAND. 

BY WILLET O. MILLER. 

At the request of the Director of the Bureau of Mines the writer spent a few weeks last 
summer in an examination of the territory lying north of the head of Lake Temiscaming and 
south of the water-shed which forms the divide between the «iraters flowing into James Bay and 
those flowing southward to the rivers Ottawa and St. Lawrence. Thii territory lies in the dia- 
trict of Nipissing immediately west of the Province of QuebiC. Part of the district examined 
is unmapped and is in a virgin state; no lumbering, mioing or agricultural operations having 
been carried on therein. No geological examination had previously been made of the greater 
part of it. 

The object of our work was to get a general idea of the character of the rocks occurring in 
this unexplored territory. Moreover, the time at our disposal was limited and the territory 
examined was large. Hence no attempt could be made to do detailed work. This report 
merely gives an account of the observations which were made during a hurried canoe trip, and 
should therefore be considered preliminary in character. 

Blanche River and Valley. 

The Blanche river, so named on account of the white color of its waters at certain seasons 
when there is much clay sediment carried in supension, enters the north end of Lake Temiscaro 
ing by several mouths or channels. For the first thirty miles from it) mouth, the river passing 
between clay banks, no rock is seen in place and but few boulders or fragments of the size 
of what is ordinarily called gravel. 

About thirty miles from the lake the first rapid is encountered. This is caused by a low 
ridge of diorite, which is overlain by soil on either side of the channel, crossing the river. ^ About 
one half mile belo«r this point rock of similar character, having a smoothly glaciated surface, is 
exposed on the shore. The rapid is on lot 3 in the fifth concession of the township of Evan- 
turel. There is a short portage on either side. 

One or two of the steambo its from Lake Temiscaming have navigated the river, during high, 
water, nearly to this point. 

Along the first stretch of the river the land has all been located by settlers within the last 
four or five years and clearings of considerable size have been made in various places. 

As the mouth of the river is approached from Lake TenMscaming sandy shoals appear, and 
along the lower part of the river the banks are low, not exceeding 8 or 1(^ feet in height. Farther 
up they rise to greater heights. Along the lower stretches the clay forms a level surface back 
from the edge of the river. The upper part of the banks is in many places capped by a low, 
more or less hummocky, ridge of somewhat sandy material. This ridge is not wide, and beyond 
it tho surface soil is clay. No boulders are found in the clay, which is distinctly bedded, along 
the river banks but in some places moraine-like deposits of large boulders cover the surface. A 
deposit of this kind is seen at the edge of Mr. Judge's clearing near the mouth of Wright's 
creek. At first glance this bedded clay with bou'ders overlying it would appear to be of pre- 
glacial age. It is likely however that it represents glacial material which has been work^ over 
by water, the boulder deposits representing parts of the material which have not been disturbed 
and now project through the laminated clav. We did not make a careful study of these loose 

1 The rock here mentioned l» really a diabase, but It was thought best to use a term with which prospectors ar« more 
familiar and which «ill give them a good idea of the character of the rock. The same rule will be used In mentioning 
other rw-ks common field terms being preferred to those less known to prospectors. At the end of the report the Tarioiw 
rock tvpes met with will be described more accurately. "^ 
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deposits, being more concerned with the occurrence of rock in place, and are thus not io a posi- 
tion to state definitely whether certain chiy deposits are of pre-glacial, inter-gUcial or post glacial 
age. 

On the upper stretches of the river some of the highest hills are composed of sand which at 
times is intermixed with more or less gravel. 

Numerous land slides occur. Portions of the banks for 20 or 90 feet or more back from the 
river's edge have slid into the water carrying the trees with them. Some of these trees which 
have their tops broken off are stuck into the claj in an inverted position, and the stumpa stand- 
ing upright are buried to some depth in the soil. 

Stretmlets cutting through the clay banks enter the river at frequent intervals. The water 
in these when it does not issue from recent clearings is of good quality for drinking. 

Larger streams also join the river at several points. Wright's creek, which comes in 
opposite Judge P.O , may be called the first branch. Then there is the Otter five miles farther 
up, which also enters the Blanche from the east. Above the first rapid a number of important 
tributaries or branches of the river are met with. ' These will be referred to a(i:ain. 

The Hudson Bay Company, it is said, at one time had a post surrounded by some 15 acres 
of clearing on Diable island at the junction of two branches of the river about a mile above 
where it enters the lake. The branch going off to the east is called the Devil's or Diable ''sny," 
On account of the current at times being in one direction and at other times in the opposite. It 
connects the Blanche with the mouth of the Quinze river, and the direction of the current 
depends on whether or not the water in the former river is at a his/her level than that in the 
latter. 

We were told that there is a good sugar bush of soft maple on Diable island. Elms are 
quite numerous along the banks here ; and other trees are balm of gilead, white birch and 
poplar. Pine is, however, scarce along the lower part of the river, only an occasional tree c»f 
the original forest being seen. Most of the timber is second growth. The district has been 
burned over and the older trees are found chiefly near the edge of the water. Farther up the 
river near the junction of the Abitibi branch, it can be seen that pine at one time was quite 
abaudant in the district, charred stubs standing here and there. The fire which destroyed the 
timber occurred probably 20 years or more ago, since when poplar and other trees have 
grown up. There is in places considerable second growth pine which is lar^e enough for use 

• 

iQ ordinary building operations. Spruce is quite abundant in some parts of the district. 

This district having little pine has not attracted lumbermen. Had it contained valuable 
puieries there is little doubt it would have been thickly settled long before the present time. 
^ large tillable area is now attracting numerous settlers, and within a few years, as the land is 
6^ily cleared, it will be an important agricultural district. Areas well suited for agriculture 
^^ foand from the head of Lake Temiscaming to the height of land and beyond to the north- 
^<^rd. The surface for some distance south of the height of land is more or less broken by rocky 
^dges and hills which protrude through the soil. In the vicinity of the height of land, to the 
^^tward of Beaver House lake and elsewhere, the surface where rocks are not exposed is 
^^ered by sand plains which have been bunied over and now support a growth of small sparsely 
B^^ttered trees. The^e plains are not suited for agriculture. Caribou trails run across them in 
^ directions. As accounts of the district are to be found in other publications of the Department 
0^ Grown Lands it is not necessary to enter into further details here concerning the character of 
the country from an agricultural point of view. 

This territory has been subjected to forest fires to a much greater extent than that in the 
vicinity of lake Temagami and other parts of the district farther south. Numerous fi**^ ^-^-^^ 
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run over the country some years ago and others quite recently. As Indians have been left in 
uudisputed possession of the northern part of the district until lately, they alone are responsible 
for the dedtruotiun of the timber. 

Thb Abitibi Branch. 

Less than two miles above the first rapid on the river a tributary, known as the Abitibi 
branch on account of its having been used to some extent as a part of the route to the lake of 
that name, come? in from the eastward. Proceeding up this branch shallow water with a swift 
current is encountered for the first three miles of the course when there is another rapid, 
necessitating a portage. The trail past this rapid is about 60 yards long and lies on the west 
bank. Up to the vicinity of th^s rapid the banks are composed of clay and landslidee have 
occurred at various points. Rock in place occurs a short distance below the portage. It is 
graywacke, as is the rock at the rapid. 

A hill which lies about one mile to the southwest of the rapid rises to a considerable height 
and is composed of dioiite similar in character to that at the first rapid. The outcrops at the 
two points apparently belong to the same mass which is overlain for the greater part by clay 
and other loose sedimentary material. 

A good view of the country can be obtained from this hill. Ranges of hills are seen some 
miles distant both to the eastward and to the westward with isolated hills intervening here and 
there. 

About one mile above the last mentioned portage is another rapid. The portage here is 
something over 100 yards in length and runs along the west or lett-hand bank of the river. An 
island lies at the foot of the rapid and the canoe route to the foot of the portage passes around 
ito western side. The rock here is graywack^, which has a few pebbles of red granite embedded 
in it. 

Up stream a couple of hundred yards is another portage which runs along the right or east 
bank past some drift wood which has accumulated in the river. Its length is about 20 yards. 

Going up stream less than a mile the next portage is met with. On the east bank just 
below the portage conglomerate is seen in place. Some of the boulders in the conglomerate are 
eight or ten inches in diameter and numerous pebbles are embedded in parts of the rock. The 
portage is said to be a mile in length from the river to the western extremity of First lake. It 
takes, however, about 30 minutes to walk over it and the distance would appear to be greater. 
The west end of the portage begins with a gradual ascent of a clay hill. From the top of this 
hill the trail runs across a sparsely wooded level plain, the surface of which is covered with 
sand and gravel till within a short distance of fhe east end where hummocky exposures of slate 
conglomerate are aeen. 

A short distance up stream from the west or lower end of the portage there ia a high bank, 
probably 60 feet in height, capped with a bed ten to twelve feet thick of gravel and sand. 
Underlying this is blue clay in layers one or two inches thick. Most of the clay along the river 
shows distinct bedding. Up stream a little farther the river falls over a rocky ledge some 30 
feet in height, the fall being almost perpendicular. The rock at this fall is slate conglomerate* 

Before reaching First lake other falla are met with and the portages past them are little 
used, travel being by the one previously described. The glacial striae along the river have a 
strike of NIO^ or 15^ W. 

riRST LAKE. 

The portage into First lake enters a bay which lies near the boundary of the surveyed terri- 
toijr, the weatem extremitj of the lake runmng into the township of Marter. This bay runs 
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8 20^ W and is about one-third of a mile in length. Another arm branches off N 45^ W one- 
«|aarter of a mile and out of this the river flows. Slate is exposed on a little island which lies 
near the north shore at the junction of these two bays. Conglomerate forms the opposite or 
west shore. Slate is also seen at the outlet of the lake, passing into conglomerate a short dis- 
tance down the river. The latter rock appears to overlie the former. 

From near the point of junction of the two bays the lake stretches out for about a mile to 
the southeast and then strikes east for an eighth of a mile. A prominent point here is com- 
posed of slate which shows original bedding » being made up of different colored layers dipping at 
a low angle to the southward. A mile and a half from the west end of the lake syenite outcrops 
on the southern shore. Beyond this slate appears. 

About three miles from the west end a narrows is passed through. From here the route runs 
approximately S 80' E to the portage, across an expanse ot the lake which has a rather rounded 
outline and is about three-quarters of a mile in diameter. High hills lie a short distance from 
its southern shore. A rocky island used as an Indian camp ground is situated a quarter of a 
mile from the narrows or portage into the next lake. This island is composed of slate which 
holds a few pebbles and boulders of pink granite. The narrows just referred to is about 150 
yards long and has considerable current near its foot, the water flowing over rounded boulders. 
We pulled our canoe up it although there is a portage trail running along its west side. The 
narrows runs in a northeast direction. 

SECOND LAKE. 

Second or Wendigo lake stretcher out in a direction N 20° £ for about one mile from the 
head of the narrows. We followed its western shore, on which s'ate and conglomerate are 
exposed. About one mile from the foot of the lake a dark ri>ck, diorite c )mes in. Its presence 
is indicated just after leavino; the narrows by the baking of the slate and by the occurrence in 
the latter of quartz stringers and pyrite. 

From here the lake runs on in a direction N 40** E for about a mile and a quarter, three 
ialands occurring along the shore. The river enters the upper end of the lake by rapids. The 
portage which is 100 yards in length lies to the west of the river. 

THIRD LAKE. 

Third lake stretches out from the head of the portage just mentioned in a direction N 35^ £ 
for about one mile. Then narrows are passed through which are about 100 yards in length. 
The lake then extends N 20^ £ for one mile. The river flows into this lake by rapids on the 
east shore one quarter mile from the north end.^ 

FOURTH LAKE. " 

A rough, rocky portage about 100 yards long leads from Third lake to Fourth lake. 
Along the shores the rock is slate, and high rocky hills lie about a quarter of a mile to the east 
The first stretch or expanse of the lake is about three quarters of a mile in length and lies in a 
direction N 30^ £ The river runs out of the lake 100 yards or so to the east of the portage. 
Three-quarters of a mile up from the foot the lake narrows and then expands again for a dis- 
tance of 200 yards, when there is another narrows 20 yards in length which bears to the west. 
Above this narrows the lake again widens out for a distance of about one mile and lies in a 
direction N 90^ E. A valley can be seen ahead for some distance following the same strike. 

FIFTH LAKE. 

A bay runs in from the northwest corner of Fourth lake, and a lift of a few feet over the 
rapids leads into Fifth lake, a small lake a couple of hundred yards long. Then a rapid comes 



» Th« bearings riven in this report refer to the magnetic north. Ab iao«l qH \.\v%tu ^^t^ \«J*»tvVcwb> 'Ctv^^^vofc^WOcv^Rv 
ordinary oompaai tney are only approximately oorrect. 
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in from the east which flows over boulders. The rock on the portage between Fourth and Fifth ^ 
lakes is slate. 

SIXTH LAKE TO TEKTH LAKE. 

The portage, 175 yards long, from Fifth to Sixth lake, runs out of a little bay to the north* br 
west of the rapidi.l The first stretch of Sixth lake is about 600 yards in length and rum |r 
northeastward, and then the.lake bends off to the west about 100 yards. 

Seventh lake runs N 50^ E for one- third of a mile. We 'pulled our canoes up a little rapid 
between Sixth and Seventh lakes, but there is a portage oa the west side of the rapid. The 
canoes were also pulled up a rapid between Seventh and Eighth lakes. The river runs into the 
northeast.corner of the former. 

The portage from Eighth to Ninth lake is on the west side of the stream over bare rock, 
slate. The first stretch of Ninth lake is about one-third of a mile long and lies in a direction 
N 45^ E I^The river runs from Ninth to Eighth lake by two streams, as it also does from Tenth 
to Ninth, the portage 60 yards in len^^th being to the north of the streams. The trail is also 
over bare slate which carries a few pebbles. An island lies a few yards out from the end of the 
portage into Tenth lake and there is a narrow channel past it. The first expanse of this lake 
stretches out in a direction N 30** E for a third of a mile. Above this is a narrows followed 
by a second expanse one mile in length in a direction also N 30^ E. 

The portage about one-quarter of a mile in length i^oes out of Tenth lake at its extreme 
northern point. The creek is followed a short distance above its mouth and the portage leads 
off from the left or west side of the creek, and runs to the head of the rapids. A small pond 
lies a short distance to the west of the portage just before coming to the next lake. 

ELEVEKTH OR CU08.S PORTAQE L4KE. 

This lake is called Cross Portage lake by the Indians, owing to the fact that the route to- 
wards lake Present leads across its southern extremity, one portage being opposite the other 
across this end of the lake. The lake is also known as R^ven Rock lake. The rock at the end of 
the portage entering the southern end of the lake is conglomerate Just at the head of the 
rapids a large boulder about ten feet long and four feet wide lies in the slate. It is light in color 
and stands weathering much better than the rock in which' it is embedded, the matrix being 
worn off its upper surface and from its edge which faces up stream. At the time of our visit 
about eight inches of water was flowing rather rapidly over it and it was difficult to determine 
its true character. The rock exposed at this end of the portage is a«h-like in appearance and 
weathers like graywack^. It contains fragments of all sizes, up to the boulder referred to, em- 
bedded in it. The boulder also has the appearance of being an ash rock or a lava. 

Eleventh or Cross Portage lake is seven or eight miles lon^. The first stretch of the lake 
is narrow and runs N 45" E while the northern and northeastern part widens out. The boundary 
line between Quebec and Ontario runs across the end of its eastern extremity. The outlet of 
the river leading from lake Present enters the lake by a fall which can be seen and heard for 
some distance. This fall lies on the west shore of the lake not far from its southern end. The 
width of th3 first stretch of the lake is 300 or 400 yards. 

At the end of this first stretch Mount Chanmanis, pronounced Shiminis, comes in view. 
This mountain lies immediately to the east of the inter-provincial boundary and is the most 
striking feature in the topography of the district. During our work last summer we saw it for 
a distance of some miles from the east, south and west. It lies at the height of land and has 
the appearance, from whatever direction it is viewed, of a scigAntic hay stack, its well-rounded 
form standing up clear and distinnfc above the sarrounding hills. The spelling of the name is 



1 
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^ taken from a map made for me by an intelligent Indian who honta in the district. This region 
bas never been mapped, and I have seen no reference to the mountain in any publication* so that 

\ it seems justifiable to accept the Indian's spelling. ^ 

The Uke bends off to the eastward half a mile above the narrows. On the east sho e near 

this point the rock has a bedded appearance, the layers being ten or twelve inches thick, slate 

forming the lower layers with an impure quartzite above. Along this lake these rocks dip at a 

low angle, 15^, to the southwest. The quartzite, or graywacke carrying quartz grains, lies above 

the slate, and conglomerate appears to overlie the quartzite. If this is their order they have 

either been inverted or they possess a different relationship irom that given for similar rocks by 

the Geological Survey in the report on the Lake Temiscaming map sheet. The question as to 

their relationship is of economic interest on account of the occurrence of iron ores. Samples of 

mineralized quartz were taken from a small island near the eastern end of the lake but were 

found to contain no gold. 

The inter-provincial boundary line was traced for some distance both to the north and to the 
south of this end of the lake. On the south side the timber has not been burned since the line 
wss run in 1874, but on the north fire has all but destroyed the line. We were able however to 
find blazes on some of the dead trees. No mile posts were found and consequently we could not 
locate ourselves very definitely, but this lake appears to be on the 35th mile. Outside of the 
boundary line no topographical work has been done here. 

Cross Portaob Lake to Lars Present. 

The portage from Cross Portige lake leading towards lake Present runs as already stated 
from the west shore of the southern end of the former. The landing place lies a short distance 
north of the falls which has been referred to and leads at first up an incline of bare rock, the 
trail being indistinct. The rock here is a slate. The portage runs westward about one-third of 
a mile to the river. The river is followed for less than a mile in a direction north of west where 
another portage is met with which leads along the right or west side of a rapid. Up to this 
point the river is about 20 yardi wide with low land on either side. The portage is about 225 
yards long. From the upper end of this portage the river runs about N 80" W for a quarter of 
a mile, then turns N 30^ E for a third of a mile and then bends tc ^he westward. The river as 
it flows out of lake Present has low gravelly shores. 

Lake Present. 

We did not examine the more northern and the southern parts of this lake, which is of large 
size and can be said to resemble in some respects that beautiful and attractive lake which is 
now becoming so well known to tourists and sportsmen, lake TemagamL Our route across the 
lake lay in a direction N 25^ W and it took two or three hours steady paddling to cross it. 

On a sketch map recently published by the Geological Survey the body of water which is 
here called lake Present is named Larder lake. The writer however knows of no reason why 
the latter name should be applied to the lake as the former name is well established. 

A few hundred yards around on the left hand side going into the lake, an outcrop on the 
shore of 'a dark diorite-like rock was examined. This rock is cut by two dikes, pink in color. 
One of these is three or four feet wide the other six or eight, and they run a parallel course a 
few feet apart. 

There are numerous islands in the lake, some of which are of considerable size. A small 
one which lies about two miles from the outlet of the river in the direction of our route across 

5 Mr. Aubrey White, Assistant Conimimiioner of Crown Lands, who is familiar with the Chippewayan lan^ruM^e, sii^geat« 
thAt tbe true name of this elevation mav be Kitchi-miniss, meaning " big islanc) " from kitehit great or big, and mtntM, aa 
telaad, the hill rising to the eye from all sides as an island does from a lake. 
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the lake and about 360 yards from the southern shore was found to be made up of three or four 
kinds of rock. At the camping place on the east side of this island the rock is conglomerate- 
On its west shore dikes of granite or quartz-porphyry cut through a dark rock which contains a 
high percentage of actinolite and black mica together with pyrite. On the large island which 
lies to the northward and is separated from the one referred to by a narrow channel there is a 
similar assemblage of rocks. A. series oc dark colored dikes cut the conglomerate. 

Proceeding westward from the small island the outcrops at a point which juts into the lake 
just east of the narrows, which is about 2 miles westward of the little island, were found to 
exhibit dikes of quartz-porphyry cutting a chlorite schist which has a strike 8 45^ E and a vertical 
dip. The main body of the lake stretches out in a direction N 40*" E from here. About 200 
yards southeast of the narrows similar dikes are found cutting through slate, on the surface of 
which nodules or se^re^tions of a different composition from the slate have weathered out. 
Some of the nodules are composed chiefly of magnetite. They also contain considerable biotite. 
On this southeastern side of the point a number of rusty boulders lie along the shore, some of 
which have a greenish color on the weathered surface and also on fresh surfaces. They are 
composed essentially of dolomite. We attached some importance to the occurrence of the 
boulders as dolomite of similar appearance is at times associated with iron ore deposits in the 
Huronian. 

Up the shore of the lake north of the east end of the narrows is a cleared space which 
looks like a farm at a distance from the east. This lies about two miles westward of the small 
island to which reference has been made. The slate along the shore here has a dip of about 7^ 
to the eastward or towards the island just mentioned. A hill up the shcire to the northward 
was found to be composed of conglomerate containing fragments of slate, quartz, gray granite, 
and a porphyritic gray granite, together with a few red jasper pebbles associated with hematite. 
The conglomerate appears to overlie the slate and the whole dips towards the islands, which 
also contain conglomerate. 

A short distance around the shore southwest of the narrows is a vein about three feet wide 
carrsring light colored, fine-grained, massive iron pyrites. Across the channel, on the point to 
the north, rusty dolomite is found in place. 

The canoe route from the narrows or the point just beyond it on the north shore runs 
almost due west to the bottom of a deep bay, the distance being between a mile and a half and 
two miles. Without a guide the portaji^e would be hard to find. 

Similar dolomite to that already mentioned outcrops on the last point passed going into the 
bay, and iron pyrites also occurs here. The high point on the north of the narrows where the dolo- 
mite occurs is composed of well laminated chlorite schist which dips at a high angle and strikes 
about N 46« W. 

From this bay of lake Present a portage 300 or 400 yards long leads to a small round 
marshy lake or pond 160 yards across. The route across the pond runs about due north and 
the landing place is not distinct. Although the shores of this pond are low and marshy the 
water is remarkably clear and it resembles in this respect other smaU lakes in the district, 
around the shores of which the ground or low-bush cranberries are often found in great 
abundance. 

The next portage is a little longer than the last mentioned one, and passes over the height 
of land formed by a hill which rises gradually from the shores of the pond, between the two 
branches of the Blanche. This portage comes out on another little pond with marshy shores 
which has a diameter of about 200 yards. The route runs across here in a direction N 30^ W 
the landing place being near the foot of a slope which looks like a clearing. ' The next portage 
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is about one mile in length and is poorly cut out, being very bushy. The ground, however, is 
not very rough. 

Malonb and Ganob Canal Lakei<. 

The next lake is about one-third of a mile long, its greatest extension being in a direction 
N 70° £. This lake has marshy shores and is known as Malone lake. During high water 
the lake has an outlet on the west to a branch of the Blanche river. At the time of our visit 
the water was low and the canoe had to be partly carried and partly pulled through this outlet. 
The distance, however, is only a few yards. 

From the northeastern end of Malone lake a portage 150 yards in length leads over level 
ground to a lake which strikes in a direction N 75^ E and is about one-third of a mile long. 
The portage from the north end of this lake is a rough one about 400 yards long. The lake to 
which it leads is known as Canoe Canal lake on account of the route out of it following a nar- 
row shallow creek for some distance from its northeast comer. 

A little island near the entrance to this creek contains exposures of jasper conglomerate. 
Similar rock is found on the west shore of the lake. The jasper which is not abundant occurs 
in the form of small bright red pebbles associated with larger pebbles of other materials. An 
outcro{i of diorite wss also observed about half way up the west shore of the lake. In the 
vicinity quartzite and graywack^ occur and appear to overlie the jasper conglomerate. The 
matrix containing the jasper is graywack6, and the rock has a strike similar to that of the lake 
itself. 

The lake is about half a mile long but from the end of one portage to the other, passing up 
the creek referred to, the distance is about one mile. The upper end of the lake shows expo- 
sures of graywack^ which is much rusted and contains considerable pyrite. 

We a^so discovered jasper conglomerate on the ^ast side of Canoe Canal lake, first on a hill 
to the southeast of the little island already referred to. It forms a band which strikes north- 
eastward. The jasper is not abundant and occurs in pieces four or five inches in diameter 
down to small fragments less than an inch across. There is a great variety of pebbles associated 
with it, white quartz, grey granite, black slate, etc. Most of the pebbles are well rounded, the 
jasper ones being amoni; the most angular. To the south of the jasper conglomerate veinlets 
of specular hematite were found in graywack^. 

Hbadqcjarterh Lake. 

On leaving Canoe Canal lake we followed the stream till we came to a small round marshy 
pond. The water being low we ha i difficulty in canoeing up the creek. The landing is on a 
marshy shore, and the portage which is about 500 yards long is brushy. The next lake is known 
as Headquarters lake. It extends for a distanca of about a quarter of a mile in a direction 
N 65^ E with a creek running into a beaver marsh from its southwest corner. A wide bay 
stretches out in a direction 8 45^ £ At the landing on the northeast end of the 4ake the rock 
is gray wack^ slate with quartz stringers running in different directions through it. Similar rock 
is found for some distance both to the east and west. These stringers carry a little pyrite and 
chaloopyrite and some work has been done on them, but they are not promising. A small log 
camp has been erected near the landing. 

It may be of interest to state that the fi^h we caught in this lake were pickerel and pike, 
the latter being a better fooi fish than the pike caught during the summer in the more southern 
part of the Province. On lake Present we caught perch as well. Unlike the lakes in the lake 
Temagami district these more northern waters contain few bast. The only fish of this kind we 
caoght was taken at the foot of the first rapid above the junction of the Abitibi branch with th« 
main stream. 
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Most of the country along the route described has been burned oirer some years ago. 
Farther to the northwest signs of more recent fires were apparent. The greater part < f the 
timber is small. A bunch of trees representing the original forest is found here and there, 
generally near the shores of lakes and rivers where it has been protected from fires. 

The country was examined for some distance to the southeast of Headquarters lake. Much 
of the surface is meadow-like and in places marshy. Conglomerate with small fragments of 
minerals forms some of the lidges. Masses of dolomite similar to that on the west side of lake 
Present together with considerable iron pyrites is also found in the rock. 

Spectacle akd Beavbk House Lakes. 

From Headquarters lake a rocky portage about 200 yards in length leads northward to 
another lake which we named Spectacle lake on account of its shape. The first expanse of this 
lake strikes N 60^ E, the out!et being near the end of the portage. Then there is a narrows 
15 or 20 yards long and 10 to 12 feet wide running N 10"" E. The north half of the lake beyond 
this narrows strikes N 30^ W. The rock at the end of the portage nearest Headquarters lake 
appears to be a brecciated graywacke. 

The portage goes out of Spectacle lake from its north shore at a point where there are 
numerous reeds in the shallow water. It is about half a mile in length and runs north to 
another lake, which stretches north for a quarter of a mile. The portage enters it in marshy 
ground. About the middle of the west side of the lake a marshy creek-like narrows runs west 
for 200 yards and then enters Misemikowish or Beaver House lake, which is long and narrow and 
receives its name from the fact that a hill situated on its western shore some miles up from its 
foot bears a resemblance to a huge beaver house. This lake first stretches north from where we 
entered it, but has a bay which strikes westward to its foot or outlet. The lake is about 12 
miles long and is river-like in character, bays stretching off on either side of the canoe route. 
The shores are rocky and picturesque, the rock *^elonging to the graywacke series. 

Seven or eight miles up the lake a bay stretches out to the eastward just above the Beaver 
House rock, on the northern shore of which an Indian cabin has been erected. Two or thiee 
miles further up the canoe channel, which here strikes to the west, a second cabin is seen on an 
island in a narrow part of the lake. Immediately north of this cabin, which is surrounded by a 
garden spot, is an Indian burying ground. The end of the lake lies about two miles above, and 
another cabin has been erected on its western shore not far from the end. These cabins will 
serve as landmarks for anyone, unaccompanied by a guide, first visiting the lake. Northwest 
of the northern end of the lake high sand hills are seen, and a sand plain stretches for some 
miles west of this part of the lake, the plain being broken here and there by rocky ridges. 

QuAsis Lake. 

A portage about three miles in length runs from the shore of the lake from nearly opposite 
the graveyard referred to in a westward dire^ tion across the sand plain. Moat of thia ar«a has 
been burned over and little timber remains. The portage leads to a long narrow bay which 
extends S XfiT W and opens out into a large somewhat circular lake, which we named Quasia 
lake. A narrow bay leads off from the east ^ide of this larger bay a short distance north of its 
mouth. From the foot of the smaller bay a river i uns out over a small rapid. 

Quasis lake is over a mile across and the distance from the inlet, which lies a short distance 
northeast of the end of the three-mile portage, to the bottom of its south bay is about two miles 
and a half. The shores of the lake are sandy in many places with here and' there outcrops of 
graywack^ A creek runs into the northwest comer, up which we followed for a short distauoe, 
and then took a portage which leads southward to another lake also circular in form, lyirg west 
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of and oloM to Quasis Uke, with which it is connected by a narrow channel. Near the outlet of 
this channel on Quaais lake we came across an Indian's tent containing all his winter's outfit. 

A sand plain, denuded of trees by successive fires, stretches some miles south of the 
southern extremity of Quasis lake. This plain lies at a considerably higher elevation than the 
suiface of the lake. A trail was followed southward which became very indistinct about two 
miles from the lake on account of numerous caribou trails blanching off from it. Some rock 
exposures were found which were chiefly schiBtose graywack^. One or two exposures of diorite 
were, however, met with and jasper conglomerate was found in place about two and one-half 
miles south of the lake. 

Partridge Nest Portage. 

At the foot of Beaver House lake is a small rapids. The portage, kqown as the Partridge 
Nest, leads past this on the east side. It is only a few yards in length. The rock at the rapids 
is a slaty graywack^ more or less rusted with iron pyrites. About 50 yards east of the portage, 
on a continuation of the the ridge which runs across the rapids some blasting has been done, 
exposing dolomite with a little iron pyrites in slate. Similar outcrops of small extent carrying 
a little copper and iron pyrites occur on the shores of Beaver House lake. Some of these have 
been staked out as claims. 

Below the Partridge Nest the canoe route runs across a small pond-like expansion of the 
river. From here a pottage about 30 yards in length leads out of the western comtr of the 
pond, 100 yards west of the channel of the river. This portage may be easily missed, as the 
route appe«rs to be down the river. From the end of this poitage the route runs 200 yards 
south, then it bears fast of south. No rock is exposed for about a mile and a quarter, then a 
variety of graywack^ is met with .just below a little rapid down which we lowered our canoe. 
When the water is high this rapid can be run. The number of portages down the river varies 
according to the height of the water. Hence it will be unden^tood that the portages mentioned 
in the following description will not all be met with at times of high water. 

About a mile and a quarter farther down is a portage 100 yards in length which leaves the 
river on its east bank. Down to this point the banks are muddy, with points of rock here and 
there. We lowered our canoe over the rapids and did not take the portage. The strike of the 
rock here is about S 60^ W and the dip 80^ S. Two hundred yards below is another shallows, 
but the canoe was got through it without much difficulty. This is about a mile above the out- 
let of Blalone lake, to which reference has already been made. A half mile farther down is a 
shallows 100 yards in length over rounded boulders. Within the next quarter mile or so there 
are two or three other shallows down which the canoe had to be pulled. A quarter mile farther 
on is an expansion of the river where the outlet of Malone lake comes in. There is a large bay 
running up to the outlet of Malone lake which is almost as large as the lake itself. High sand 
hills lie not far from the east bank of the riier above the outlet of the lake. 

A quarter mile below this outlet is a portage upwards of one-third of a mile in length. 
Along this part of its course the river runs southwest, which is its general trend so far. A 
rather steep hill has to be climbed at the north end of the portage and there is also a hill near 
its other end. Diorite is exposed at the south end of the portage, and it Is likely that most of 
the trail is underlain by this rock. 

The next portage, which* is about 300 yards farther down, is 250 yards in length, and leads 
off from the east side of the river. Coming on down, thr river begins to widen and hay marshes 
appear on either side of the channel. About one mile down an expansion known as Marshy 
lake is met with. This lake, as its name indicates, is very shallow, and in low water care has to 
be taken to follow the chatnel in order to get deep enough water for canoeing. 
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Near the foot of this lake a point of rocK juts out from the east shore, being- a variety of 
hornblende schibt. Opposite this is an Indian cabin. Half a mile farther down a spring creek 
cuts its way through the clay banks on the west shore, the water of which is very clear and cool, 
unlike that of the river. A half mile below this a rock which appears to be biotite syenite was 
found in place on the west bank. About tive or six miles farther down the next rock exposure 
was seen which is similar in appearance to that last referred to. It outcrops not far above low 
water level. A few hundred yards below this again the river breaks through a rocky ridge. 
The rock in this lidge is more or less laminated, the matrix being apparently hombUnde Bcfaist 
or flaser gabbro. It holds angular inclusions of both light and dark colored material and is 
penetrated by quartz stringers. A little gilena in association with quartz is found here on the 
west side of the river. 

A quarter of a mile down stream a rock vihich has the appearance of fine-grained green- 
stone is exposed at the river's edge, and outcrops of similar material are found here and there 
for some distance below. 

Jean Petit Rapids. 

We visited a moo«e **lick," which lies about a mile and a half west of the next portage. 
Moose, and a few red deer, visit this spot in great numbers, judging from the paths worn in the 
soil which lead to it. The attraction seems to be saline water, which oozes out of low ground 
at certain seasons of the year. At the time of our visit the water had dried up. The '*lick " 
lies at the edge of a rocky ridge west of a small, marshy lake. The portage referred to is 
known as the Jean Petit. 

One quarter mile west of the portage is a mining claim of the same name. The deposit 
consists of four or five feet of calcite, with some quartz, carrying a small quantity of copper 
pyrites. In the vicinity of the deposit the rock is much shattered. It is worthy of note that 
there is much calcite, along with quartz, as vein matter in the wholu of that part of the dis- 
trict we visited. 

The Jean Petit rapids are small, and a portage runs along both banks. That on the west 
is the more level. It being low water when we came down the river, we portaged our outfit 
and took the canoe down stream to near the foot of the rapids, where we made a short 
lift over. 

The portage past the next rapid is along the east bank, and is about forty yards in lengthy 
being a little shorter than the Jean Petit. Specimens of rock taken here may be either a 
variety of graywack^ or crushed diorite, more likely the latter. The rock contains greenish 
yellow crystal-like forms. 

It is three or four miles to the next portage or shallows, the trail being along the east 
bank. This portage is a long one, and is rough and brushy, being little better than a moose 
trail. We let our canoe down the rapids, which are shallow and flow over rounded boulders. 
The rock on both ends of the portage appears to be gray wack^. 

The next portage below during low water is within a mile of the one just described. It 
is about a mile and a quarter in length, and is rough and brushy. We ioated the canoe down 
the rapids here and portaged our outfit. A little work was done some years ago on a mining 
claim which lies up the hill west of the lower end of the portage. The deposit consists of a 
quartz vein four or five feet wide, with stringers running off into the rock. The quartz is said 
to contain a small amount of gold. The rook on this side of the river near the shore is 
dioritic in character. Higher up the hill it is more schistose and graywack^-like in appear- 
ance. It msy be added that this portage has different landing places on its sonthein end. 
During high water the distance that it is necessary to portage is less than at the time of our 
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visit, when the water was low. It took us about fifty minutes to walk the whule length of the 
portage. 

Sand Hill Portage. 

It is about ten miles down stream from this portage to the Sand Hill por&ige. which is also 
sometimes called the Joan Petit. The Sand Hill is immediately above the junction of what is 
called the north brsiiich of the Blanche and the branch we came down. 

Between the portage last described and the Sand Hill we had to lift our canoe over a 
number of shallow places. Diorite and graywacke outcrops alternate along ♦hrs part of the 
river. A rock forming a shoal runs out into the stream about two miles above the Sarid Hill. 
It is a variety of graywacke. Then there is a similar shoal of smooth rock a mile farther down, 
which is dioritic in character. The rocks along this part of the stream are in many places covered 
with a heavy layer of soil, like much of the country farther up. The Sand Hill portage is so 
named on account of the upper end of the portage formerly used running up a high, steep hill 
of sand, which lies a short distance in fiom the water's edge. A landing place has more 
recently been made a short distance farther up stream by which the ascent of the hill is more 
gradual. Sand hills thirty feet high or more line the river for half a mile or so above the 
portage. The sand rests on clay, which outcrops at the water's edge and for some diatanco 
above. The clay is distinctly bedded, the layers being from half an inch to one inch in 

hickness. 

* 

After ascending the hill at the upper end of the portage the ttail runs acro.-s a level sand 
plain, which is sparsely wooded, and lies at a considerable height above most of the surrounding 
country. On a clear day a fine view can be had from the trail for a distance of some miles 
around. The portage is over half a mile in length, and fit its lower end the trail descends 
steeply down a clay hill towards the river. At this point the water flows i»ver a r. cky ridge, 
forming a fnlls of considerable height. The rock at the falls and at the landing place is smoftth 
and well polished, the glacial striie having a direction N 10** or 15^ E This^rock when broken 
is seen to be considerab'y decomposed, and has the appearance of a diorite or .i(.il)br<». 

The next portage is about one mile below the Sand Hill. Then there is another a couple 
of miles down, which is followed by a thitd about two hundred yards farther on. We did n )t 
take the usual portage, but pulled our cauoe down, the water being h)w. On the tirst portage 
below the Sand Hill the rock is similar in character to that described at the latter. ( hi the 
next two the rock resembles the more decomposed parts of the Sand Hill rock, but is fine- 
grained There are no more exposures of rock fnmi this j)oint down to the first rapid we 
encountered coming up stream, a short distance below where we turned up the Abitibi branch. 
Clay banks rise to a height of twenty feet or more along p irts of the river's course, and land- 
slides are quite numerous. There w a good current all the way down this part of the river 

A township map covers that part of the river on which the Sand Hill poita;ie is situated, 
and for two or three miles above it. Up stream beyond this, however, there is o nup of any 
kind of the river or surrounding country. The map shows the portage to be on lot 10 in the 
fourth concession of the township of Marter. 

A settler's cabin has been erected at the point where the south branch joins the main 
stream, lot 8 in the tirst concession of Marter. A short distance farther down on the noith 
bank is an Indian's hut. 

South Branch of the Blanche. 

A trip was made up the south branch o^ the Blanche to what is known as tije Mountain 
portage. The water being low we had some difficulty in making our way up stream, hut suc- 
ceeded in poling the canoe up to within abo^t a mile and a half of the poitsge. H^ia i^x 
15 M. 
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exposure of Silurian limestone was met with which forms shallows in the river and made canoeini; 
difficult. The rock may be either Clinton or Niagara. Fossils are not abundant, tne moat 
common being brachiopod shells. Below this the banks along the river are of clay and riae to 
some distance above the level of the water. Landslides are numerous. Just below the foot of 
the Mountain portage the banks are high, and the portage itself runs over an exceptionally high 
olay hill which lies to the west of the river. The rock at the upper end of the portage is 
ohloritic and grayivackd slate That part of the river avoided by the portage is rapid and has 
a considerable fall. This portion of the district has been visited by heavy fires years ago. 

The QuiirzB River. 

Although the Quinze river lies in the Province of Quebec it was decided to ascend it in 
order to examine the outcrops of iron ore which were known to occur there. It was thonght 
that somuHiiitg might be h amed from these which could be made use of in searching for ore 
just across the boundary in Ontario. 

The Quinze enters the northeast comer of lake Temiscaming a short distance east of the 
mouth of t}io Blanche, the inter-provincial boundary lying between them. The village of North 
Temisciiuiing is situated at the mouth of the former river, and a road runs from it to Qainze 
lake, the rivir on account of the numerous rapids which occur on it being now little used except 
by river drivers. 

The rock exposed at the mouth of the river is a quart zite which carries considerable mica. 
Neur the foctt of the first portage, and on its south side, conglomerate which appears to be the 
bottom layer of the fra^mental series is exposed. The first two portages are short, being about 
V,0 yards in length, the third is about half a mile long but is over a good road. The rock 
along this porUige appears to be what has been mapped as Laurentian in other parts of the 
district. Many boulders of a pink syenite- like granite are strewn about. The rock in place 
resembles many r)f the friable micaceous gneitses of the Laurentian. 

Between the third and fourth portages the current is swift. The latter portage is really 
made up of two portages during low water and starts in a bay below the point on which river 
drivers camp near the rapids. The first is 26 yards in length and leads to a small pond, then it 
is a few yards across this pond to the end of the portage proper, which is about two miles long. 
A shanty marks its upper end. In low water, however, the canoe can be put in the river a 
short distance below the shanty. The rock along the greater part of this portage to near its 
upper end is similar to that described as occurring along the third portage. Near the upper end 
chlorite schist, somewhat serpentinous in character, comes in and continues up the river to the 
bend above the fifth, sixth and seventh portages. At this point greenstone appears and is much 
narrower in width than the Geological Survey map shows it to be. 

OuTCBOPPiNos OF Banded Iron Orb. 

Counting the two parts of the fourth as two distinct portages, the iron ore band 
comes in on the eighth portage as described in the Geological Survey report for 1872-3, pages 
131>2. We found the band as described on this portage and on the next one above which is 
separated from the former by a small narrow lake. Outcrops also occur on the ^'alligator" portage 
which runs just east of the first mentioned one and approximately parallel with it. A narrow band 
of magnetite- bearing rock runs from about the centre of the east side of the little lake and can 
be followed across to the near falls on the river, the direction being somewhat east of north. 
The river here makes a fine section through the band which is at this point abont 30 feet wide 
and shows distinctly on both banks. It is composed of thin layers, magnetite and rook matter 
Alternating, and has chlorite schist on both walls which are well defined. The chlorite on tha 
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it side oomes in contact with diabase which is somewhat coarser in grain than the ordinary 
variety and has the spheroidal structure well developed by weathering, at one or two points 
on the bank near the high water level. 

The band which crosses the portage on the west end of the little lake was followed to the 
southwest for half a mile. At this point it seems to have been disturbed by a syenite-like 
diorite. A trail was found here which runs from the east end of the little lake westward to the 
river. Walking up this we came to another outcrop which we followed northeast to the shore 
of the little lake. This band is a continuation of that which outcrops on the opposite shore of 
the lake, but is somewhat bent, probably owine to the lake lying in a line of fault. 

There are thus seen to be two distinct bands of magnetic ore here, the one crossing the 
portafl^e northwest of the end of the lake and the other crossing the lake near its centre.* The 
former crosses the river below the falls, and as already stated, is cut through at this point, 
while the other runs out near the shore of the river at the falls. The distance between the two 
bands is less than a quarter of a mile. 

The geological map shows the little lake to be wholly within a greenstone area, which is not 
correct. Greenstone or diabase outcrops near the falls and the river channel for a short distance 
below appears to owe its origin to the weathering out of a dike of this rock. The dike on the 
south shore of the river runs at an angle to the iron band but is not in place across it. The 
rock on either side of the band is graywack^-like in character with phases of amphibolite. 

We followed the band to the northeast across the river for about a mile. It averages from 
20 to 40 feet in width and caii be easily traced, as it forms a slight depression between low 
ridges of the wall rock. « 

The banks on either side of the river where the band crosses are high, and the iron slate 
forms a striking talus on the north bank. 

There are some large pot holes up the side of the cliff along the east side of the band on 
the southern shore of the river. 

The magnetite on the portage leading out of the southern end of the little lake does not 
seem to be in place. 

Porphyritic granite is exposed at diffevent points up the river before Quinze lake is reached. 

The portages along the river are well shown on the Geological Survey map. 

QuiNZB La KB TO Height of Land. 

From the head of the river we proceeded up Quinze lake and followed the route towards 
lake Abitibi to within a short distance south of the height of land. Here we turned westward 
and travelled through a chain of small lakes to Cross Portage lake, whence we followed the 
route through to lake Present and down the branch of the Blanche river which has already beem 
described. 

The lake Abitibi route lies to the east of the inter-provincial boundary and from Quinze 
lake, which is tonnected with the head of lake Temiscaming by a wagon road, the route to 
Abitibi is an easy one. Long stretches of water are separated by a few portages which are well 
cut out. The route is much travelled, supplies for the Hudson Bay Company for their post en 
lake Abitibi and a large surrounding territory being taken in over it. The company use 
large freight canoes on the route, and the lumber companies have small steamboats on Quinze 
jake and Lonely river. Lumbering operations are being carried on within a short distance of 
the height of land. A lumber depot, surrounded by a farm of considerable avEA^ v& %SSxaiu^ ^sol 
the wf st side of Quinze lake at the end of the road leading to \sk« T«ni\siQasci[\£k%« 
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On Barrier lake we met To>ne-ne, a very intelligent Indian whose hunting ground lies west 
of Long lake and extends west to lake Present. He made a map for us of the canoe route 
through the unsurveyed area lying between these two lakes, which we found very useful. It 
enabled us to make our way from a bay on the west, side of Long lake to Cross Portage lake 
without much difficulty. The bay referred to is the second and larger on the west side of Long 
lake south of its head. 

On the east side of Long lake, north of the mouth of a bay which stretches to the eastward, 
chlorite schist is highly impregnated with pyrite. Magnetite also occurs here in thin layers 
interbanded with rock matter, producing a structure much like that of the interbanded jasper 
and magnetite of lake Temagami and elsewhere and resembling the iron band on the Quinze 
river. The separation of the constituents into distinct layers however is not so perfect at the 
Long lake deposit as at that on the Quinze. Along the south shore of the northwest bay of 
Long lake pyrite occurs in considerable quantity at a couple of points. 

The first two portages westward from Long lake by the route we followed are each half a 
mile or more in length. The third is a short lift along the bank of a creek. This is f ucceeded 
by one which took us seven minutes to walk over and which leads to White Birch lake. The 
rock on this lake and on the one immediately east is a white or light-colored flat-lying gneiss. 
The water of these lakes is very clear. The first lake east of White Birch empties into the 
latter and appears to have an outlet to the eastward as well, but wo did not examine it carefully. 
At the end of an old timber road which comes out at the end of the portage leading into the 
formtr lake a stump has been upturned which exposes very red soil. 

Tho^ray granite or gneiss continues down White Birch lake ai.d beyond to near the middle 
of the portage between its foot and the next lake. An island in the latter lake is composed of 
a typical slate which has an apparent dip at a low angle. The contact here is not far east of 
the inter-j>rovincial boundary. There is a short portage connecting Big Chief lake, so called 
from the shape of a rock on its northern shore, with Cross Fori age lake which has already been 
described. 

Additional Notes on Rocks. 

First rap'ds, Blanche river : — The rock is composed essentially of augito and plagioi lase. 
It possesses a well dc-fined ophitic structure and hence is a diabase. Some of the augite is more 
or less fibnms, resembling diallage. Small amounts of biotite and the secondary mineral 
chlorite are present. A patch of orthoclase and quartz forming a granophyric intergrowrh was 
noticed in one thin section. Magnetite, pyrite and apatite occur as accessory constituents. 

First porlage on Abitibi branch : — Under the microscope this rock is seen to be of f rag- 
mental origin. The grains of which it is made up vary in outline from distinctly angular to 
rounded, and consist of quartz with smaller amounts of orthoclase and plagioclase. The grains 
differ in size, the larger boin^ set in a ground-mass of the smaller ones. One or two of the 
largest are plagioclase. The material cementing the grains together is rather indeKnite in char> 
actor, but appears to be chlorite and sericite. A few grains of chlorite and biotite are also 
present. The rock may be put down as graywjicke. 

First lake : — The rock which occurs on the shore of First lake and which was called syenite 
on a preceding page is seen under the microscope to be composed essentially of plagioclase and 
hornblende, and should therefore be classed as a diorite. Quartz and orthoclase are present as 
are also chlorite, sphene and a few apatite needles. 

Cross Portage lake : — The boulder which has been described as lying under the surface of 
the water near the head of the rapids at the foot of Cross Portage lake is seen to be of volcanic 
orif(in when thin sections of it are examined microscopically. The rock, which is more or leas 
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decomposed, is made up essentially of phenocrysts of plagioclase and orthoclase set in a very 
fine-grained ground-maea. The chief determinable constituents of the ground-mass are very fine 
needle *like crystals of plagioclase. The original dark colored constitii jnts have baen decomposed. 
A light-colored pyroxene seems to have been present as phenocrysts. Chlorite, serpentine and 
epidote are among the secondary minerals of the rock. 

Cross Portage lake : — What has been referred to as a quartzito occurring on the eastern 
shore of this lake proves to be a rock of similar character to that from the firut portage on the 
Abitibi branch. It is, however, coarser iu grain than the latter. 

Lake Present : — The quartz-porphyry which has beeu mentioned as occurring at two p )ints 
on lake Present is composed of phenocrysts of ([uartz, orthoclase and [)la}<ioclase set in a very 
fine-graine 1 ground-mass consisting of the former two uiiuL'rah. Plu^nocrysta of hornblende 
occur sparingly, this mineral having bet-n decomposed to a largo extent it»t ^ chlorite. In some 
facies of the rock, quartz is present in subordinate amount to felspar and is iu smaller sized 
phenocrysts. 

Cfinoe Canal lake : — The rock from the west shore of this lake which has been spoken of as 
diorite is more correctly named diabase, although it is not a typical representative of this class. 
I consists essentially of augite and plagioclase. Orthoclase and quartz are also j)resent and 
form granophyric intergrowths, this structure being a somewhat striking feature of the rock. 
Chlorite and the usual accessory minerals of diabase were observed. 

Quinze river :— The olivine diabase which is found near the edge of the magnetite belt on 
the Quinze river is similar in character to that which occurs in the vicinity of Sudbury. It is 
however coarser in grain and contains a higher percentage of olivine than the latter. In the 
sections examined the augite is subordinate in amount to the olivine, which occurs at times in 
large grains. The apatite present is represented by crystals which are of unusually large size 
for such an occurrence. 

In the above descriptions the term plagioclase has been used for the lime-soda felspars only. 



Summary. 



It will be seen from what has been stated on preceding pages that the district examined 
contains as great a variety of rocks as probably any other part of the Province of equal area. 
We find here various kinds of igneous rooks, both plutonic and volcanic, such as granite, 
syenite, diorite, olivine diabase, quartz-porphyry and others of less importance. In addition to 
these moat of the metamorphic fragmental rocks characteristic of the Huronian occur, among 
which may be mentioned quartzite, siat«, graywack^ and different varieties of the pyroclastic 
series, ash rocks and agglomerates. 

Palaeozoic formations represented by the limestone outlier on the south branch of the 
Blanche river are also present. Then among the more recent or post-Tertiary deposits are the 
interesting clays, which are of great importance agriculturally, together with the thick deposits 
of sand which cap some of the highest hills and overlie areas of considerable size in the more 
Dorthem part of the district. 

Although few discoveries of economic minerals have been made in this territory it may 
reasonably he expected, judging from the character and the variety of the rocks, that deposits 
of value will be found when the district is more carefully prospected, as it will be in a short 
time owing to the rapid settlement which is now taking place. 

It has been pointed out that the olivine diabase of the Quinze river resembles that which 
occurs in €he vicinity of Sudbury. Numerous outcrops of diabaae Viv?^ Xi^wft. ^ijMELVCka"^ va. %5RRk 
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district lying between these two points, but they contain little if any -olivine. It would seem 
that at least some of the conditions of the Sudbury district are repeated in this more eastern 
field. 

It may also be noted that the quartz-porphyries which are found in the gold bearing areas 
of Rainy River and in the western part of the Thunder Bay district are represented by rocks 
of similar character on the upper waters of the Blanche. In both districts these rocks are found 
in the vicinity of the height of land. The writer is not aware that rocks of this kind have been 
reported as occurring in the region which lies between the districts mentioned. 

On the eastern shore of Lake Temiscaming in the Province of Quebec, argentiferous galena 
is being mined, the deposit appearing to be of considerable size. The galena occuis in a con- 
glomerate or agglomerate of Huronian age. Similar rock is found at lake Present and other 
points up the Blanche. A small amount of galena has been discovered at one or two places, 
and the chances should be good for the finding of workable deposits occurring under similar 
conditions to that on Lake Temiscaming. 

The localities where we examined iron ores which fi^aze evidence of being of any economic 
interest are on the Quinze river and Long lake. Both of these localities are in the Province 
of Quebec a few miles east of the inter-provincial boundary, it will have been noticed however 
from the description which has been given that we discovered outcrops of the rock known as 
jasper conglomerate at three localities on the Ontario side of the boundary. These localities 
are lake Present, Canoe Canal lake and the area lying immediately to the south of Quasis lake. ^ 
The jasper pebbles in the conglomerate have undoubtedly been formed through the breaking 
down of bands or belts of rock composed of jasper and iron ore. Some of the pebbles show an 
association of jasper and hematite. Whether the rock from which the pebbles were derived is 
now exposed at the surface in any part of the district is impossible to determine before detailed 
prospecting has been done. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the popular belief that the height of land in this district 
represents the highest point of the surface from which sediment was derived for the formation « 
of deposits of different ages which lie to the southward is scarcely based on fact. We found 
what appear to bo thick deposits of Huronian conglomerate and other water-formed material 
resting on the surface close to the height of land. It is evident from this that the surface level 
must have changed considerably since Huronian times, and that what is now the height of land 
may have once been a comparatively low lying area. 

* It is interestiniir to know that out<;rop« of Jasper conglomerate have been found sonie miles further west along the 
height of land. Mr. W. J. Wilson in the Summary Report of the Geological Survey for 1001, pp. 124-6, thusdescribes theee 
outeropei : 

•• Five miles east of Kcnogami lake [which lies on the northern boundary of the township of Eby—W. G.M.I In a straight 
line or seven and a half by the river at the first portage, there is an exposure of conglomerate containing jasper pebbles. 
There is also a band of dolomite 15 inches wide holdinj^ a considerable quantity of iron . Strike N 75" E, dip vertical . . . 

*' I returned to the northern part of Otto township and mode a track-sun-ey of a small winding river flowing into the 
Blanche seven miles north of Round lake. This stream drains a large number of lakes ; the largest, caUed Anikojigami, is 
four miles from its mouth. The rocks up to this lake are greenstone and breccia conglomerate, holding Jasper pebbles. 
The latter is well seen at the fourth and fifth portages, wherv the magma is of the ordinary dark-green colour and the 
pebbles are abundant and varied, being mostly well rounded . In fact some of the rock is composed chiefly of pebbles, with 
just enough of the matrix to hold them together. The pebbles consist of granite, quartzite, greenstone and Jasper. On one 
small surface I counted seven Jasper pebbles some two mches in diameter. The strike is N 20" E, dip vertical'.^' 
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THE MINES OF ONTARIO. 

BY W. B. H. CARTER. 

The miniDg industry of Ontario continues steadily to grow. The expansion is more par- 
ticukrly noticeable in the nickel, copper and iron districts, where the continued value of the 
deposits after several years of increasing production is imparting confidence and financial 
strength to these branches of the business. In gold, another lai^e producing mine and several 
smaller ones have been added, and the active development of a number of good prospects is 
going on in the various districts. In the silver region west of Port Arthur most of the old 
mines have been purchased by one company with the intention of working them on a larger Bcale 
than hitherto. Another zinc mine now under active development in Frontenac county bids 
fair, if the present rate of production is maintained, to equal the Zenith mine north of Lake 
Superior. The success which hss followed the Canada Corundum Company in the initial opera- 
tions at its mines and concentrating works during the past two years has led to plans for a new 
plant of a much greater capacity, and other concerns are preparing to engage in producing this 
superior abrasive. There has been much activity during the year in searching for graphite in 
the eastern counties. Several good deposits have been discovered and the diamond drill has 
been used in exploring known bodies, while at the Black Donald mine, the main producer, a 
modem graphite refinery has just been completed to treat the large deposits developed under- 
ground. 

The skilled labor question is gradually adjusting itself to the requirements of the ((rowing 
industry. Increased demand for experienced hands led to a general rise in wages, which 
was felt even in the most outlying camps, at one of which the wages paid to miners were found 
to be as high as in any other part of America. It is also noted that young engineers are now 
almost at a premium in the industry, instead of having to look elsewhere for employment, as 
used to be the case. 

In the several mining districts and at both large and small mines blasting explosives were 
found too often to be handled with a deplorable lack of that care which comes of practical 
experience and an acquaintance with the qualities of the substances used. The dangerous 
practices sometimes employed argued ignorance and recklessness not only on the part of 
miners but of managers as well. In some cases the latter fail to make the thorough daily 
inspection of explosives and their condition required by the Mines Act. There are; of course, 
exceptions where every means is taken to prevent possible injury to the men and plant, not only 
in regard to explosives but in other particulars affecting health and safety. In fact, as to the 
latter, no such risk was found to prevail, the timbering, surface plant, etc., being usually well 
attended to. The large majority of accidents are due to dynamite unexpectedly exploding in 
one way or another. 



GOLD AND SILVER MINES. 

In eastern Ontario the larger properties have continued in active operation with the 
addition of another producer, and of the smaller mines several have shut down either partly or 
in whole for a period. At the gold-arsenic mines the situation has altered only in that the 
Atlas Arsenic Company has suspended work while negotiations for the amalgamation of the 
various arsenic interests in the district are under way. Along the southeastern shores of lake 
Wahnapitae. about 20 miles northeast of Sudbury, the finding of a number of auriferous quartz 
veins with the extensive developing of one of them is arousing interest in this ri^^ \it^- 
spective gold district, of which, however, no account m t\v\a t©ipoT\. \% ^w^'^ cf^rvsv^ \ji '-^.^ 
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inaccessibility during the early spring months. In the Michipicoton Mining Division the Grace 
mine h is become the chief representative of the gold industry by developing into what will, no 
doubt, shortly be a producing mine. Some of the old locations in the southern part of western 
Omario now reached by tlie Ontario and Rainy Rivor branch of the C.N.R. have taken on a new 
lease of life with a vim which ought to show their worth pretty thoroughly, and there are also 
the usual quota of prospects here a§ well as in the districts farther north which have had to shut 
down or remain idle. In the Sturgeon lake region all the properties appear to be showing up 
well under the steady development of the last two years or more, two of them producing bullion 
for a time at their small milling plants. Of the northwestern districts, the Manitou is much the 
more active f«>r its extent, boastiug one producing mine and a number of others rapidly advanc- 
ing to that stnge. The Lake of the Woods, however, brings foilh several important new dis- 
coveries of auriferous dep<»8its, some undergoing systematic development, together with the 
reinstatement (;f the Black Eagle or old Regina mine in the front rank of producers in the Pro- 
vince ; but the two largest mines, the Sultana and Mikado, have been unable to niainbiin their 
accustomed output during tlie past year or more, although the prospects for continued life are 
still good. 

The Victoria silver mine near Sault Ste. Marie while in operation for a few months last 
year increased tiie silver output slightly. The mines of tlie Port Arthur dist-rict however no^ 
form the only j»roducers. liy a recent amalgamation of the different interests operating in thia 
field a comprehensive plan of joint development and treatment has begun. 

Dkloko Mine. 

The cxteTrsive additions to the plant at this mine, which in the last report were noted at^ 
bein^ under way, were completed in 1901, and have been in operation steadily since. Thc^ 
manager, Mr P. Kirkegaard, amongst his many other improvements, designed a more complete 
system of concentration in the mill (noted below) whereby a further appreciable saving of th^ 
gold and concentrate values has been brought about. The improvements to the arsenic refining" 
plant were also finished, and the results have proven very satisfactory not only in reduced coat, 
but in the production of a finer grade of arsenic. Other additions to the plant were being mado 
at the date of inspection, December 1901. Underground develojmient has been carried ahead 
only to a small extent, the work during the last year being .confined to the extraction of the 
remaining ore exposed by the present development above the fourth or bottom level. The late 
foreman, Mr. Davis, has resigned, and T. Roberts now tills the position. The total number of 
employees is 150, of whom 75 are miners. 

The Tuttle shaft and south workings have been abandoned, except for use as a pump way, 
and the skip-road timbers have been nearly all removed together with portions of the ladder- 
way, but ingress and egress by the shaft is still had, and this outlet will be maintained in con- 
nection with a passage way to be timbered over in the first level from the Timber shaft north of 
the Gatling shaft through to the Tuttle shaft, thus providing the Gatling workings with these 
additional outlets. The old open stopes between the two shafts and from the surface down to 
the second level, and also above the first level north of the Gatling shaft, are now being filled 
with waste rock, and the second level is already blocked up. Into a sump at the bottom of the 
Tuttle shaft, all the mine water is drained, and here the two iron tanks forming the under- 
ground portion of the Harris Air Lift system of unwatering, are installed, the pipes running up 
the shaft and the old stopes to the surface, and thence to the stamp mill where the water is 
used. An auxiliary pump over a sump on the third level a few feet north of the Gatling shaft, 
is connected with a separate discharge pipe up the Gatling shaft to and along the second level 
north drift, and up the Timber shaft, and is maintained in case of accident to the air lift. The 
Gatling shaft has not been deepened, though it is intended to continue sinking in order to get 
Ahead with the development of the mine. First level, north drift, 113 feet ; at 28 feet north, a 
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cross-cut driven cast 40 feet ; at 72 feet north the Timber shaft intersects. Second level north 
drift, 142 feet; at 31 feet north, a cross-cut driven west 335 feet and at 140 feet west in this, drifting 
on the Gatling west cross- cut vein, north 90 feet and south 113 feet, and at 327 feet west, drift- 
ing on the Air vein, north 43 feet and south 34 feet, and at the face of this Air vein, north drift, 
a 20 foi>t upraise ; in tlie south drift, 350 feet from the Gatling shaft, or r»5 feet north of the 
Tuttle, a cross-cut runs west 95 feet, at 26 feet in which are drifts on the Tuttle west cross-cut 
vein, north 135 and south 60 feet, running diagonally back to and c mnccting with the main 
second level. Third level ; the south drift has been completed through to the Tuttle shsft ; at 
241 feet south a win/e connects with the stopes above the fourth level ; at 390 feet south of the 
Gatling shaft, or 35 feet north of the Tuttle, there ia an upraise c >nnecting through the over- 
hand stope with the second level, which will form another <»utlet from the lower workings up 
the Tuttle shaft. Fourth level ; no further drifting, but at 200 feet south of the shaft a winze 
is being sunk on the vein, dei)th to date 55 feet, the hoisting being done by a smrll air hoist 
with kibble on skids. Stopin^ is progressing overhand, on the second level north drift, and at 
the face of the west crosscut from this level on the Air vein, and underhand, on the third level 
Jouth drift, whicli stope is now down to within 25 feet of the fourth level. On the fourth level 
outh a new overhand stope is being opened up from 150 feet in, and a second one near the 
c*uih face of the drift. 

The Timber shaft, G5 feet north of the Gatling, was sunk to the second or 10<3 foot level of 
ie main workings. 

The Red shaft, 280 feet west of the Tuttle shaft, reached a depth of 155 feet with one 
>xrel, having drifts north 95 feet and south 72 ftet, when mining was discontinued to install 
Jijroper skip road, which is now under way. 

The underground ventilation is good ; an I since the installaion of the Harris air lift n:, 
"ouble has arisen from water, this system working very satisfactorily, re^iuiring practically no 
- 1: ention. 

A proper dynamite thawing house stands ea^t of the comT)re8&or building, heated by 
^lianst steam coils, where no more than four boxes at a time are distributed on the racks for 
i«fcwiog, but some carelessness was noted in the handling and storing of dynamite underground. 

Diamond drill exploration has been carried on during the past year with a Sullivan **E" 
*^chine, both from the surface and in the mine workings. From the latter holes were drilled, 
^*06s-cutting the formation in anticipation of 6nding other ore bodies. At present the drill is 
'^orking about 900 feet south-west of the mine. 

The stamp mill machinery, most of which was enumerated in the last Report, has been 
I'ected, and a 30 by 40 foot Strake table outside and below the mill has been a ided. The 
>ower is generated in a separate building thirty feet north of the mill by a plant consisting of 
^Wo return tubular boilers fitted with automatic dampers, a high-speed engine running all the 
•nill machinery, and a smaller high speed engine connected with the dynamo. 

The Atlas Arsenic Company. 

In the fall of 1901 the mine and stamp mill were shut down while negotiations were 
pendiag for a sale of the property and the amalgamation of the gold-acsenic mines in the 
^cinity. The mine workings were allowed to fill with water, so that no inspection could be 
^&de of them. However, other development work was found in progress at the Pearce mine, 
About 1,500 feet south of the main workings, where the shaft had (in December 1901), reached 
& depth of 165 feet, in size 7 by 14 feet, the incline changing from 25 degrees west at 
^p to 41 degrees at bottom. First level, 65 feet ; south drift, 35 feet, stoped 15 feet high for 
^e full length of the drift, and three feet wide. Second level, depth 140 feet ; south drift., 
^ feet ; west drift, ten feet. The operations were con^ned lo vvnk\u% V^v^ ^JaftiX^^ \sa\w% ^J^^ft.^s^. 
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machine drills. A pump had been installed in the second level, north drift. As the skidwsy, 
ladders and other timbering in the shaft were more or less temporary in character and in an 
unsafe condition, with no partition between the compartments, instructions were left to pat 
the shaft in proper shape to conform with the Mines Act. A new shaft house 15 feet hi^h had 
been erected, and 30 feet back of this were the boiler and hoist house. 

The development exposes a contact vein varying from one to ten feet wide down the shaft 
and the drifts, and four feet wide at the shaft bottom, with diorite on the hanging or west wall 
and syenite on the foot, and composed of quartz carrying pyrite and mispickel. As to the 
values contained, the manager, Mr. W. A. Hungerford, reports a return of 923 gold per ton 
from a mill run on 100 tons of ore from the first level, south stope. At the time of inspection 
there were eight men at work. 

The Ck>0K Property, 

This property comprises lots 7, 8 and 9, in the ninth concession, and^ots 10, 11 and 12, in 
the tenth concession of Marmora township, Hastings county, in all 1000 acres and an adjoining 
4-acre mill site on the Moira river. The workings lie a quarter of a mile east of the Deloro 
mine. The Cook Land Company, Toronto, own the property, having had it under development 
since the fall of 1901 under the management of A. V. Morrison with a force of 30, of whom 20 
are miners. 

Mining work consists of the following : A shaft on lot 9 in the ninth concession, depth 35 
feet, size 7 by 10 feet, and inclined at 26 degrees, sunk on a vein which runs from one foot in 
width at the top to two feet at the bottom and is composed of quartz with some pyrite, chal* 
copyrite and mispickel, the country rock being diorite. About a quarter mile south of the abaft 
a peculiar bedded deposit is being excavated. In one of the swampy depressions about 100 feet 
wide and 300 feet loog, lying between the outcropping rocky hills, what is apparently a moraine 
hps been discovered composed of large and small angular boulders, some half -a* ton in weight, of 
quartz carrying considerable pyrite, chalcopyrite and mispickel with a compact filling of sands 
of the same materials over four feet in depth. About 30 per cent, of the bed consists of the 
dioritic country rock of the district and the remainder is high grade milling ore. This moraia 
lies under a 10-foot capping of clean stratified clay, the boulders of ore so far being raised from 
a 10 by 10-foot pit in the centre of the marsh throuc^h the frozen clay, short lateral excavations 
extending underneath. South of this pit for 100 feet a trench was sunk showing the bed of ore, 
and though no work has been done to the north it will probably run in that direction for another 
150 feet, judging from the outline of the swamp. At the time of my visit the bed had been 
shown to be at least four feet deep, and, from the angle of dip of the surrounding rock formation 
the probability is that it will extend about a foot or so deeper. 

The ore from both the shaft and this morainic deposit is being hauled south over a half-mile 
road and treated with very good results in an old stamp mill which was erected some thirty 
years ago, but has since been partially renovated for uae in these limited test runs. One of the 
company's diamond drills now on the ground is to be employed in exploring the various veins 
and deposits on the property. 

Belmont Mike. 

Extensive improvements and enlargement of plant have been features of this mine during 
the past year-and-a-half. After the thorough preliminary development, followed by purchase 
of the property, plans for mining and treating on a large scale were set in motion with the 
result that a new 30stamp mill has been erected and operated during the past year. Under- 
ground development work was not carried on so extensively during this period, but consisted 
mainly in the laying out of stoping ground in anticipation of the large demand of the near 
future The motive power for all the workings is at present steam, generated by wood and 
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oal fuel, but this will be replaced this season by hydraulically generated compressed air. The 
ew power plant is situated at the outlet of Deer lake about two miles and a quarter from the 
line, and is expected to be in operation about July 1st. Two dams are already built giving a 
ead of 72.92 feet, and from these 1,600 feet of flume pipe will be laid to an adjoining power 
ouse in which the plant will be installed, consisting of two Leffel water turbines connected by 
ope drive to a specially designed air-compressor now under construction at the shops of Walker 
tros. in Wigan, England. This will furnish 700h.p. all the year round, or 5,000 cubic feet of 
ir per minute, to be transmitted to the mine through 15,000 feet of 12-inch pipe. 

Recent mining has been confined almost entirely to shafts Nos. 1, 2 and 3, which are the 
nly ones now in operation. As most of the original development was carried on in these 
rorkings, they alone had attained sufficient depth and lateral extent for stoping. The present 
re supply comes from Nos 1 and 2 only. 

When the mine was inspected, 2nd December 1901, No. 1 shaft had reached a depth of 
10 feet, being an increase of 100 feet. First and second levels, no new work. Thini level, 
ast drift, 131 feet ; west drift, 105 feet. Fourth level (new), depth, 400 feet ; east drift, 189 
set ; west drift, 217 feet. The east drift is to connect with the third level west drift from 
^o. 3 shaft, the two faces being now 550 feet apart. This connection will give another outlet 
nd improve the ventilation of the two mines, which at present is not very good. New stopes 
lave been opened up on an extensive scale from the third and fourth levels in both east and 
rest drifts. 

No. 2 shaft was sunk 20 feet farther to its present depth of 185 feet, where it connects with 
he second level from N'^. 3 shaft. This shaft is now merely an auxiliary to No. 3 shaft, and 
ids in maintaining better ventilation. The hoisting appliances, however, are sti'l in place, and 
re occasionally used. 

No. 3 shaft had been sunk to a depth of 295 feet, being an inc;*ease of 110 feet. First 
9vel, east drift, 178 feet. Second level, depth, 185 feet ; east drift, lr8 feet ; at 85 feet east 
branch drift, southeast 113 feet on another vein in which No. 4 shaft is sunk farther along ; 
rest drift, 484 feet ; at 4(5 feet in, an up-raise recently started ; at 124 feet in, the foot of 
do. 2 shaft intersects ; at 338 feet in, a winze, depth 72 feet, being sunk to connect with the 
hird level west drift ; at 376 feet in, the drift branches northwest, 214 feet. Third level 
aew), depth, 285 feet ; east drift, 194 feet ; west drift. 277 feet. Sloping : above the first 
3vel and between shafts Nos. 2 and 3 the vein has been all stoped out. New stoping is being 
arried on along the west drifts of the first and second levels beyond No. 2 shaft. 

No. 5 shaft was sunk to a depth of 103 feet, and a first level opened up at 68 feet depth, 
rith an east drift 98 feet and a west drif c 25 feet. These workine;s are now closed down. 

Nos. 4, 6 and 7 shafts — no new work. 

No. 10 shaft was sunk to a depth of 46 feet and then closed. 

The shafts and hoisting apparatus were found to be lacking in some of the requirements, 
nd directions were given to remedy these defects. The signal apparatus at the three shafts 
ras in good condition, and signal codes and notices prohibiting ri 4ng in the buckets were 
os^ed at the hoists and shaft mouths. 

The surface plant is well designed, the numerous shafts being connected by a surface 
ramroad, partly on treaties, over which all ore is hauled in large cars by horse-power to the 
rusher room at the top and rear of the stamp mill, where it is first weighed and then dumped 
ivtKe crusher floor. The compressor house lies 200 feet east of the mill, confriining a 16-drill 
Und air compressor and a separate power plant of two 80-h.p. return tubular boilers equipped 
ith automatic dampers. The machine shop just north of the mill and east of No. 1 shaft 
OUS8 is fitted with drills, lathes and other small machinery, operated by a v«Tt\c»\ vcis^w^S^ 
be same room, taking steam from the mill boilers. 
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The 8t;iin]> mill building and plant is a model of modern design and practice. The building 
18 ontiroly of wood, and the upper crusher rooms are ceiled off to letain the heat from the 
Ktiuim nuliators. It forma one large, open room, with a series of floors, one below the other, 
the whole being open from end t«> end, affording a clear view of the interior from any inside 
point. The plant, supplied by the Wm. Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Peterborough, 
Out., consists of two Blake crushers, one 11 by 20 inches and one 9 by 11 inches, set up over 
the mill bins at the top and rear of the building; oO su-imps of 850 lbs. ejich in three 10-stamp 
K'llterios ; CMnllouge ore feeders ; from each battery a series of nine amalgamation plates, each 
four foot long, with one-inch dro]) between, excei)t at the end of the ui)per three batt^jry floor 
plates, wliore the drop is 18 inches to the lower series of six plates beyond and on the next floor, 
nuiking in all {M\ feet of plate surface for each l»attery ; six Uilfley concentrators, into which 
the pulp i>i fed directly from the plates, and whence the tailings run to waste and the concen- 
trates t«» the eyaniding plant : three cya?iide triuks on the next flour below, in size 4 feet deep 
by 15 feer tiiamoter, constructed of 3-U) inch .slioet 'r^n : (m the aime floor and to one side are 
two elevated soluti^m tank?, and on the next flo.'r bdow tUe settling tanks. The mill Uboratory 
rtumi forms ihv h)wt'r end of the building. The p iwer platt, installed in adjoining rooms, 
i^m^ist:» oi two tiO-h.p. return tubular bi>ilers. e^juipped with automatic dampers, a Corliss 
engine lor the b.itteries and crushers, a high-speed en/ine operating the two dynamos lighting 
the camp and underground workings, and in the mill building on the vanner floor a vertical 
engine 0'M\neeud with the Wilfley tables. 

l>vn;im;te is now tliawtd in two houses, one at No. 1 shaft and the other at No. 
3, and e:voh about one hundrtnl feet distant from the workings. The houses are of frame work 
luNitiVi by c-ils thr.»ugh which exhaust steam blows continuously, maintaining a t-emperature 
which in the cold weather thaws the dvn unite in alx»ut ten hours. In each house atxmt fi^e 
K>xes ,\t a time are kept sj»read out on ravks, this being suflicient for 48 hours' supply. One 
man hi* exclusive oi>ntrol of these thaw -houses, and another man does all the priming. 

.\t the lime of insjH'ciion the employei^s numl>ered 225, of i\hom 102 were miners. Man- 
S4*vr, IV i». Kerr ; foremen, T. W. Fisher and J. Stewart. 

RoEKTii Mini:. 

Shv»rtly after the last insi>ection of this mine in the fall of 1S9I> o|>erations were suspended 
Aiul not resununl until the fall of IWl when, a-xMniing to a commauication recently received 
fr.Mii the seoivtary of the cx^mivaiiy, alnnit thr%»e months* work was ac<\»roplished, the stoppage 
boing due to Uck of money. It is ho|HHl, hi»wever, by the company that the plan now under 
W3IV to r*i*o funds by Kmvi i9«ue will prove sucrossful and allow of again opening up the mine 
at an tv\rly d.tto. T\w late owner* and ojH^raU>rs, The B^^rth Mining Company of Ontario, 
Limitovi, h.ive Kvn replactsi by The OL-irtMuim Mining Comj^any of Ontario, Limited, secre- 
tarT« Mr. Ju:^tin K. Smith, of IVtn»it. Mich. This gvdd pn.»porty. as noted in the last Report, 
it in Krvmtonao ovninty, 12 miKxs woo^t of Clarendon station, on the Kingston and Pembroke 
Railway. 

SorHiA Mink, 

i.>lH>Tation» wen^ sus^Hnided hoiv in the spring of l^U , apparently on aeooont of a difference 
Kecwreu the owners and not fr^nu a lack of ore. The plant is beiniiir maintained in good repair 
in ansioji\a:iou of the resumption \>f work. 

Uklkxa Mine, 

This mine anvi «\\rk« «ecv shut dv^vn inde^nitely in the airing of 1901, the leaaon giyen 
S tfv^uMe amx^ncK the ovuen^ Xo insivcUon of the pi\>pextT 
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Gracb Mlne. 

line is situated on location D J. 7 or claim No. 1052, Michipicoton Mining Division, 

by road east of Michipicoton River P.O. The owners, the Algoma Commercial 

>f Sault Ste. Mario, Ont., have also under control a large number of the adjoining 

otalling 886 acres, across some of which the extension of the Grace vein is said to 

the present, development is ctmfined to the Grace, a force of 37, of whom 11 were 
ler the superintendence of Mr. P. N. Nissen, being at work when the property was 

1st March 1902. Measurements of underground work at that time were as 

shaft, depth 208 feet, size inside timbers, 4^ by 9 feet, divided into two compart- 
stway and man way, the incline east gradually changing from 67 degrees at tt»p to 80 
bottom. First level, depth 100 feet ; south drift, 68 feet ; north drift, 188 feet, 
at 180 feet in with bottom of No. 2 shaft. Second level, depth 200 feet ; south 
feet ; north drift, 115 feet. No. 2 shaft, 167 feet north, 18^ west of No. 1 shaft, 
) feet, size, 6 by 10 feet, is used at present entirely for ventilation purposes, there 
imbers other than a 10-fo«»t collar and gallows head frame. A ladderway is, however, 
. in to form a second outlet. In No. 1 shaft the collar extends down part way, fol- 
tulls supporting the bdders and skip road stringers, the latter carrying 20-lb. steel 
3 tirvst level but nf>t below. 

line is unwatered by two pumps, one a Know^es sinking, 8 by 6J by 6, installed over 
ck of the shaft at the second level, and the other a duplex Prescott, 4 by 5 by 4J, 
ilarly situated sump at the tir t level. A chamber is now being cut out on the second 
ein to install a small hr)iBt to continue the tthaft sinking, a rock pentice to be left at 
t bottom of the skip road. A larger skip is on the way in to replace this one. 
e surface the small enclosed shaft house, 15 feet high, adjoin.s the power building 
2et in plan and a few fet-t to the easf, in which are installed two locomotive type 
e of 35 h. p., the iither (»f 46-h.p. , a three-drill IngersoU air-compress r and receiver, 
iex-cylinder single drum hoist-engine, cylinders 8^ by 14 inches, drum 36-inch face by 
li-inu'ter, with band brake and friction clutch all in good order. The camp lies 700 
1 southeast, consisting of sleeping and dining houses, ofKce, warehouse and private 
ill commcndably preaen al>le and clean, as in fact is the whole camp, 
je amount of road has bet-n built nbout the property for hauling wood, together with 
action to complete the rond in from Michipicoton Harbor. About 16( cord« of wood 
;ut, 600 c irds of which were piled at the mine. 

il house, a \iy4 structure, is snfely situated 200 feet southeast of the workings, but 
IS were given to remove the dynamite magazine from its present position at 250 feet 
fafe location. The thawing is < oiiducted in a small building close to the works heated 
coils. Directions as to better methods of thawing were given with the recommenda- 
he house be removed to t\ sheltered spot at least 100 feet from the buildings. 

logical oxHniination discloses a formation of porphyritic dark green diorite with the 
small white crystals, the rock having no marked schistosity and presei ting a very 
peiiranco <iue to several jointage planes. Across all these the quartz vein cuts as a 
e, some w). at tortuous over short distances, but on the whole maintaining a uniform 
u»rth 15° west, with dip of about 70'' east, and on the surface said to be traceable 
ral of the locations The vwin as explored underground varies in folds from a few 
w^idth to five feet or more, but averaging probably two feet and a half, and is composed 
»act quartz white to gray in color, with little or no sulphides, and l}ing tight against 
3id of selvage. The (|uaTtz frequently merges gradually into the trap walls showing 
or less replacement of the latter by quartz has taken place m Ta»svTi«x ^vacCV^t Vft ^"a^ 
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of the scattered seams and films of hornblendio schist enclosed in the body of the qoarti. 
Stringers of calcite run along the walls as the result of secondary deposition, and at seTeial 
points dikes of a black eruptive cut through the vein without, however, any apparent displace- 
ment of the latter. The averxge value of the vein in the shafts and levels is, according to the 
statement of the superintendent, about 912.00 across a probable average width of 2 feet. 

Makxman Mine. 

This comprises a group of 16 mining locations in the Michipicoton Mining Division situated 
four and a half miles east of Michipicoton Riv* r P. O. or eight miles south of Wawa by n ad, 
the different locations being either <»wned by or leased to the Manxman Gold Mining Company, 
whose head office is at Sault Ste. Marie, Out., and manager, Angus Gibson, of the same place. 
Operations under this company began in July 1901, the average force since being about, the 
same as at date of inspection, 3>d March 19o2, namely, 17 in all, of whom ten are miners. 

The main shaft on claim No. 1229 is 83 feet deep, eight by ten feet in size, inclined 75* 
west and timbered with a solid collar for 30 feet with square sets and lagging below. Pole 
skids and ladders are affixed down the foot wall but without platforms or compartment partition, 
which defects it was advised t<* remedy id once. At 48 ft-et depth a cross-cut is driven west 20 
feet. The other mining work includes the re-openir\g of a 17-foo4 shaft on claim No. 709, one 
mile north of the main shafv and on another vein. On claim No. 641, one-half mile north of 
the main shaft there are two shafts, one 29 feet and the other 34 feet deep, and a tunnel 13 feet 
long. Surface stripping has been dot e on some of the other claims. 

At the main shaft mining had be^n recently suspendrd in order that all hands might help 
in erecting the newly acquind mining machinery about half of which was in place, consiBtiDg 
of a 60- h. p. return tubular boiler, a pump and a 45-h.p. horissontal engine to be rigged into s 
hoist-engine wiih wooden drum. Thesti will replace the swinging arm derrick, wooden hone 
whim and bucket formerly used. The cauip is built on a small lake half a mile north of the 
workings near the centre of the group on claim No. 641. 

Several cases of dynamite were found exposed in the open and close to the workings, with 
caps left on top, there being no magazine on the property. Under instructions the caps and 
dynamite were at once separated, and the latter removed to a safe distance for ten days until i 
magazine should be built. The practice of thawing the dynamite around the stove in the 
blacksmith shop was forbidden and proper methods suggested. 

At the main shaft workings the formation is a green diorite through which an altered 
schistose zone about 15 feet wide strike^ north and south with dip of 75 degrees west canying 
the *mineralB which form the ore body. This schist has in large part been replaced by quarti 
lying in bands and pockets, throughout all of which over the width of 15 feet compact lento 
and a thick dissemination of pyrrhobite and pyrite occur carrying, it is said, gold and silver 
values and in some of the assay samples traces of nickel, and from traces to over one per cent, 
of cobalt. The other workings are said to be on a different class of deposit^some of them quartz 
veins, but no surface examination could be made at that time of the year. 

Lake Shebandowan Mine. 

A visit was made to this property on 12th March 1902, although the last operations of 
over a year's duration had terminated about two weeks previously, more definite knowledge of 
its prospective value and the advisability of continuing its development being desired by the 
company. 

The tunnel mentioned in the last Report as about to start has been driven 212 feet running 
east 30* south for the first 100 feet and for the remainder east, in size four by six feet and with 
a cross-cut from the face south 25 feet. This work was for the purpose of exploring along * 
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aalt plane in parts of which a quartz vein is found between walls of the grayish green, coarse 
knd blocky diorite formation. The fissure strikes east and west with dip of 80° south, and is 
laid to be easily traceable on the surface over a distance east of two miles. The first 100 feet 
>f the tunnel is driven through the country rock to intersect the fault fissure, after which the 
atter is followed showing in the first 50 feet little more than a selvage seam with smooth walls 
)f altered schists, but from here in to the fape a quartz vein comes in, gradually widening to six 
eet between two defined walls. The vein is composed of a close interbanding of narrow seams 
>f quartz with the diorite in all stages of alteration from the merely discolored granular 
iriii^inal rock to a soft chloritic schist, throughout all of which minute grains of pyrites are 
iparsely disseminated. Assay samples of this last 60 feet of vein are said by one of the direc* 
ors to have given unsatisfactory gold values, and if this is the case it evidently does not 
ionstitute a pay chute such as might be found in another part of the vein by a mtre careful 
(zamination of the surface outcrops. 

In the engine-house, 560 feet west of the tunnel and below on the lake shore, a 25'h.p. 
return tubular boiler and a 2-drill air-compressor have been installed, supplying air to the two 
nachine drills. 

Instructions were given to erect another dynamite magazine situated at a safe distance to 
eplaoe the present one lying 50 feet from the tunnel mouth and to keep separate the caps, fuse 
>nd tools, storing nothing but dynamite in the magazine. 

A L 282 MiMB. 

At the time of inspection, 19th l^rch 1902, this property had been under operation for 
ibout three months after a previous close-jdown of several years. The location, A L 282, is 
ituated in the Island Falls district. Upper Seine river, and is 12 miles northeast of Hematite 
tation on the recently completed Ontario and Rainy River branch of the Canadian Northern 
Railway, from which, however, no wagon road has as yet been built, recourse being had to the 
ake route both in summer and winter. Formerly the only access to the district was by way of 
* 50- mile wagon and canoe route from Bonheur on the O.P.R. to the north, but over this the 
lifficulties of transportatioiw were so many that numbers of other mines and prospects as well as 
his one were compelled to shut down. 

Ths owners of the location have now let a working option to the New York and Ontario 
void Mining Company, Limited, with head oflice at Kingston, Ont., who under the manage- 
nent of their engineer, H. S. Emlaw, are undertaking further development, with the intention, 
hould the results warrant, of ultimately purchasing it and erecting reduction works on the 
;roiind. The employees number 16, of whom half are mining. The work up to a recent date 
lad been entirely of a preparatory nature, which in part accounted for certain unsafe con- 
litions noted in the underground workings. 

Mine development, practically all of which is old work, is as follows : Main or No. 1 shaft, 
iepth 207 feet ; vertical for the first 75 feet and inclined 50 degrees northwest from there to the 
K>ttom, 132 feet ; size, 8 by 9^ feet. First level, depth 113 feet ; northeast drift, 177 feet ; 
outhwest drift, 105 feet. A No. 7 Cameron sinking pump had been set up in the shaft hot- 
om to remove the water, after which sinking was to be continued. Mining was confined to 
Irifting northeast in the first level. The shaft is timbered with a 10-foot collar and below this 
quare sets every 10 to 12 feet which support the ladders and platforms. 

No. 2 shaft, lying €00 feet northeast of No. 1 shaft on the continuation of the vein, was 
unk by the former operators to a depth of 20 feet, inclining 50 degrees northwest, 8 by 12 feet 
a size. Further development at this place has not yet begun. Beside the above there are 
eveial surface trenches sunk along the course of the vein between the two shafts. 
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The original power and hoist houses attached to the shaft house are still in use with the 
same machinery — a 40-h.p. return tubular boiler and a small duplex cylinder single drum heist, 
using 1-inch steel rope ; the small air compressor with receiver and the 15-h.p. vertical boiler 
since condemned) being still in place though disconnected. Additional machinery taken in 
about a year ago but not set up includes more pumps, an 85-h.p. locomotive type boiler, a large 
air-compresEor of old design and a 10-stamp mill with accessory parts. The camp, located 200 
feet east of the main shaft, has been found inadequate to accommodate the number of men 
employed and additional buildings are now under construction. 

The dynamite magazine, a small log shanty minus roof, floor and doors, is situated safely 
(under present conditions) on top of a hill 600 feet north of ttie main shaft, but the construc- 
tion of a better one in a more sheltered spot was advised, and much-needed instructions jdven 
for more careful handling of dynamite. 

As has been stated in previous Reports of the Bureau of Mines, the country rock of the 
location is a grey biotite granite through which the vein occurs as a true fissure striking north- 
east and Routhwt st with a dip of about 50 degrees northwest. The original faultius^ movement 
left well defined walls with selvage at an average and fairly uniform width apart of about 8 feet 
atid altered most of the granite between to a chloritic schist, although in places a Ijadly 
w«athercd crushed granite is the only result. Embedded throughout this schistose band and for 
the most part in or ne^r the centre, lies the quartz vein which varies by lenticular expansion from 
less than a foot to 8 feet in width, but averagins: underground in the northeast drift first level 
about three feet, and in tke southwest drift an almost uniform width of two feet. In that part 
of the vein down which the shaft has been sunk the quartz band is considerably narrower than 
in any other exposure, averaging, above the level, about one foot and a half, and below, varying 
from one foot to two feet and a half to within 15 feet of the bottom, where it pinches to a few inches 
followed by a separation into several smaller stringers. Besides this main vt-in thtre are other 
quartz bands hiiigon either s'do and along one or other of the true walls of the fissure, but sel- 
dom over a foot • r so in width and not at all c<mtinuous. The innnediate walls of the main 
(juartz lead are composed of a mixture about one foot wide of finely banded quartz and schist 
stringers and brown calcit**, the ((uartz b th here and in the main bodies being white and barren, 
except for nceasional ]>ocket8 or seams i^f brown calcite and red and green chlorite films. The 
' lack nf all sulphides beyond * n ocwisitmal sprinkling of pyrites and galena is notic« able. It i& 
probabh' that should this i)rospect develop into a mine, and the ore ultimately be stoped out, 
the whole or most of the true vein comprising the quartz bands and the schist will be mined and 
treated. 

Elizabeth Mine. 

This prop, rty consists of locat ons F M 171 and 172, of 373 acres, situated at the north epd 
of Bice hike (about four miles w« st nf S eep Rock lake) and two miles north of the Ontario and 
Rainy River brnneh of the C nadi n North* rn Railway from a point 5 miles west of Atik< kan 
stati<m. PVtim hero to the mine he route tmverses sevtral small lakes both summer and winter. 
The ])M.p. rty was di8cov«'red during ex]»Ioratinn of the territory under license of occupation to 
the AngJo Canadian Gold Kstates, Limited, who, after acquiring the same, beg-«n development 
early in n»00. The above coiporatinn is an English concern capitalized at £61,000 with head 
office in London and represented in this country by their mine manager, Mr. Alau Sullivan, 
C.E 

Explor iti n and opening up of the mine has progressed steadily and rapidly since the first, 
varied b> t\w ad.»pnon *>( the unusU'l method of examination with diamond drill, which in this 
case nsultetl (\u\iif satisfactorily, giving an early approximation of the* characteristics of the 
quartz xt- n ; imI pay chutes ami all<»wini; the formation of a more intelligent plan of future 
work. Thf d ai.mnd drilling be^'sn alttr the preliminary surface trenching, test-pitting and 
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ift sinkiog^ using a Bullock Beauty machine whidi put down li holes of a total length of 
30 foet. On the completion of this, regular mining was resumed, the measurements to date 
ing as foUows : 

No. 1 shaft, on F M 171 (temporarily abandoned and full of water) ; depth 110 feet, verti- 
l, and 5^ by 8 feet in size inside timbers. First level, depth 86 feet ; north drift, 50 feet ; 
ith drift, 50 feet. An open head ftame covers the shaft and the only other structure is the 
jacent blacksmith shop. The shaft is safely boarded over. 

No. 2 shaft, also on F M 171 but 400 feet north of No. 1 shaft ; depth 240 feet, size 
Dy 10 feet and inclined 75 degrees east for 65 feet and below this vertical. First level, depth 
feet ; north drift, 57 feet. Second level, depth 136 feet ; north drift, 126 feet, including 
o sharp turns to the west, one of 6 feet at 17 feet in, and the other of 12 feet at 60 feet in. 
lird level, depth 236 feet ; north drift, 50 feet, including a turn to west of 6 feet at 15 feet 
; south drift, 10 feet. At 100 feet depth, and in the foot or west wall of the shaft a cross-cut 
IS run in to the vein. Unwatering is affected by a No. 7 Cameron sinking pump in the shaft 
)ttom and a 2^ by 2j by 4 duplex Northey on the second level 20 feet north, both using steam 
id exhausting on the surface. The shaft timbering consists of a solid 20'fuot collar with divid- 
s below, to which the pole skids and the ladder and platforms are affixed, and as far down as 
ie second level the partition between the two compartments. For the completion of the 
imainder of this partition and the erection of a guard rail about the shaft entrance at the 
icond level instructions were left. 

No. 2 shaft house is a solid wooden structure 20 feet high and enclosed, and 30 feet west of 

lis connected thereto by a cbsed passageway is the power building, divided into hoist, com- 

ressor and boiler rooms with an attached dry room. The plant comprises two locomotive 

Fpe boilers of 35 and 25-h.p. respectively, the high pressure half of a 6-drill Rand air compres- 

3r, and a duplex-cylinder, single-drum hoist, cylinders 6( by 8^ inches, drum 24 inches diam- 

ter by 24 inch face, using f-inch steel rope. The machine drills in use are Nos. 2 and 3 Rand. 

k blacksmith shop adjoins. 

It is aunounced to be the company's intention to erect, probably in the spring of 1^03, a 

0-stamp mill, for which the site has been chosen at the foot of a rock bluff 300 feet east of 

io. 2 shaft. About half the rock excavation for the foundation has been completed, and 

75,000 feet of lumber brought in for the building. To obtain an adequate water supply for 

his plant a log dam 60 feet wide and 16 feet high has been constructed across a creek valley 

lacking up the waters and forming a swampy lake of considerable extent. 

The camp lies on the shore of Rice lake about three quarters of a mile from the mine work- 

ngs, comprising boarding and bunk houses, office, assay office, store hous* s, stables and three 

)rivate dwellings. 

For the main dynamite magazine the old blacksmith shop at No. 1 shaft is used. Instructions 

vere given to remove from the magazine all material but dynamite. The other log magazine 

ies about 350 feet northeast of the camp buildings, which is too close considering the lack of 

ioy intervening rise of ground. 

The vein under development by the No. 2 workings lies along a contact between a grayish 

jpreen more or less schistose diorite on the east side and a piuk to gray protogine on the west, 

the contact striking roughly north and south with a wavy dip averaging about vertical as far as 

9xplored. The quartz vein either traverses the true contact or more frequently lies wholly in 

trap or in protogine, removed a few feet from the contact and in nearly every case with smooth 

walls without selvage, its characteristics being those of a bedded vein of a width varying from 

one to 14 feet by gradual lenticular enlaigement. In the places where the size has decreased 

other parallel quartz bands appear, thus maintaining a good width of quartz throughout the milsA, 

It is stated by the management that the ore ocoata in a 1^7 c^\i\A^\i\0cL\A3^^'c«M^\sAWG^ 

roughly defined, giving a iength of about 250 feet along tY\« couTVib ol V)cl<^ NVi'a. 
16 M, 
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Jack Lakb Mine. 

Mining waa suspended on 1st April 1901, and all hands but a man to keep the workings 
pumped out weie sent to Sturgeon lake north of Ignace on the C.P.R. to develop a more 
promising prospect oi»ned by the same corporation, the Jack Lake Gold Mining Company, 
Limited. This has apparently turned out satisfactorily, as the Jack Lake mine at the time of 
inspection, 10th March 1902, was found entirely closed, and it was the intention to remove the 
pumps, hoist and machine drills at once to the new locations. However, Mr. J. S. Steele, the 
manaser, states that the older mine was looking as well a8 ever, but that wishing to curtail 
development expenses, the company deemed it advisable to concentrate all efforts on the better 
property. 

Loo Cabin Location. 

On the south shore of Wild Potato lake about 12 miles east of Mine Centre, two mining 
locations, G 632 and 538, have been acquired by the Log Cabin GmM Mining Company, ^lio^e 
manager is Mr. F. C. Fisk. A large force of miners are engaged developing the auriferous 
quartz deposit, the intention being to sink the two shafts, now down to a depth of about 50 and 
60 feet respectively, to 100 feet and at this level explore furtiier Hoist engine and machine 
drills were in operation working with steam power. 

No inspection of the property was possible when in this vicinity owing to the unsafe condi- 
tion of the ice on the rivers along the route. 

Cl^cab Lake Mine. 

This mine was abandoned in July 1901, since which time evt^rything of value has beeu 
removed. 

Sapawb Lake AIinb. 

Mining development progressed here for several months after the last inspection, the shaft 
being sunk to a depth of 50 feet. The gold values, it is reported, were satisfactory ; but owing 
to difficulties arising between the owners operations had to be suspended and have continued so 
to the date of inspection, a year later. 

Golden Stab Mine. 

During the past year this property has undergone a systematic though somewhat limited 
course of development for the purpose of locatmg the continuation of the ore bodies in the 
main or any other adjoining or parallel veins, if such should exist, for which the directors raised 
a sum approaching $30,000. This is now all expended but, in the estimation of the sharehold- 
ers, without obtaining sufficient ore. or prospects of getting the same to warrant their furnishing 
further funds, and so the mine was closed down. The opinion of Mr. H. H. Wood, manager 
of late operations, is that continued development of the mine is better justified now 
than at any previous time during the year, this opinion being based on indications that the pay 
chute has begun to expand on the sixth level north with good values and that it will prove con- 
tinuous. 

Before the recent mining began a good deal of preparatory undeiground work was neces- 
sary to get the working roads and levels into a safe condition. The shaft had to be almost en- 
tirely re-timbered, and over the fifth and six levels the stuUs and lagging strengthened in places 
to guard against the periodical breaking away of the 6-inch false wall in the big open stope 
above. The work done measures up as follows : Main shaft, depth unchanged, but £he rock 
pentice below the sixth level was removed preparatory to further sinking. Fifth level north, 
153 feet (41 feet increase) ; at 112 feet in, the old stope up to the fourth level was carried south 
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feet further, 4} feet wide. Sixth level north, 432 feet (270 feet increase) : at 185 feet in, 
overhand stope 15 feet high for 81 feet along the level, then enlarging to 65 feet high by 40 
8t length at bottom and 20 feet at top, and average width 5 feet ; at 277 feet in, a branch 
ift northwest 83 feet ; at 386 feet in, an overhand stope 8 feet high and 20 feet long. Sixth 
7el south, from the old face at 40 feet south, which was all in country rock, cross-cuts were 
iven east 38 feet and west 40 feet ; at 12 feet in the east one a vein was struck and drifted on 
uth 106 feet and overhand stoped for a length south of 50 feet, the stope rising up at an in - 
ne of 60"* north, gradually narrowing co 20 feet length at 70 feet above, where it connects 
th the shaft, its width being from 2^ to 4 feet ; the west cross-cut struck another vein at the 
ee on which a 22- foot drift was run south. In the shaft at 40 feet above the sixth lev^ a 
ift runs north 25 feet'by 20 feet high, in ore. 

The west shaft was re-opened and a drift run north 103 feet from the bottom, at 87 feet ; 
it encountering only stringers the whole was abandoned. 

The other work consisted in sinking a 5 by 10 foot pit 10 feet deep on location A L 114 on 
i undefined outcrop of pyrrhotite, pyrite and chalcopyrite said to be nickeliferous ; and a 5- 
ot pit on a magnetite exposure 300 feet south of the other. 

The Government **S " diamond drill which was obtained by the company for three months 
iring the summer, explored the deposits from both surface and underground, drilling eight 
oles with a total length of 1,001 feet. The above magnetite and copper-nickel bodies were 
Mted but with no very valuable findings. The examination for the main gold vein showed 
mongst other things that it widens out again to the north beyond the pinch in the north levels 
inderground, the drill finding 4 feet 3 inches of quartz vein at 519 feet north of the shaft carry- 
Dg gold and silver, and that no parallel vein exists for at least 176 feet east, as proven by the 
Nirren core from the boring east frum the face of the east cross-cut from the sixth level south. 

The surface plant has undergone a few alterations along the line of repairs, a new mortar 
)lock being put in for B Imttery and new foundations for the compressor, dynamo and mine 
loiftt with a general overhauling and aligning of all parts of the machinery. The mill ran fairly 
continuously from July 1901 to March 1902, on day shift only most of the time, crushing 2093 
ons from which a small return accrued. The whole plant has again been gone over and very 
i&refuUy prepared for a period of idleness. 

Foley Mine. 

A visit was made to this mine on 15th March 1902, although nu work had been done since 
'be last inspection of a year previous. It was then believed that a sheriff's sale of the pro- 
)erty would take place, and from later information this has occurred, a syndicate of capitalists 
rom Hancock and Houghton, Mich., bidding it in. Preparations are going on for the resump- 
ion of work under the superintendence of Mr. J. 0. Foley, the original manager of the mine. The 
itock pile contains some 600 tons of ore on which the mill can run while stopes on the several 
eins crosscut by the second level from No. 5 shaft and elsewhere on the property are laid out 
9r continued production. The syndicate who bought the mine have organized under the name 
f Protogene <Told Mines Company with a capital stock of 91,500,000 divided into 1,500,000 
bares of $1 each. The head office of the company is at Windsbr, Ont., and the officers, presi- 
ent, Fred J. Bawden, Houghton, Mich., vice-president and general manager, J. C. Foley, 
Detroit, Mich., and secretary-treasurer, A. St. George Ellis, Windsor, Ont. 

Eaole Lake Region. 

There is not as much activity here as might have been expected from the showings of the 
'evious or first year's work. The explanation probably lies in the fact that the operators were 
all cases either the original prospectors and their partners or others of limited tCL^axisk ^\v<c^\Ai^ 
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only enough money for a small amount of development work, and since the completion of this 
during the past year the owners have had to wait for outside capital to carry on the work. This 
has now apparently been interested in the distnct, as working options are let on the Baden- 
Powell and Golden Eagle mines. From the latter, owned by the Gk)lden Eagle Mining Company 
of Rat Portage, Hlot of 19 tons of ore was in July, 1901, treated in the small stamp mill at 
the adjoining Eldorado mine. 

Work has progressed only intermittently at the Viking location. 

No inspection of the mines of this district could be made on account of the breaking up of 
the ice on the lake in the month of April 1902. 

Gold Moose Mine. 

This mine lies about one mile west of the Hermann and Larson property and 6 miles south of 
Dry den, G. P. R on lot 8, in the first concession of Van Home township, Rainy River district, 
and consists of the west half of the south 140 acres of the lot. The owners are R. D. and H. 6. 
Hutchison, J. G. Hammond, of Dryden, Ont., and G. J. Seih, of New Sharon, Iowa. 

Development work begin in October 1901 and continued intermittently up to 4th April, 
1902, when the inspection was made, with the following results : Shaft, depth 64 feet, size 6 by 
8 feet, vertical for 20 feet with timbered collar, and inclined 72^ north from there to the bottom 
with wall plates, skid poles and ladders without platforms or partition between the two com- 
partments. First level, depth 62 feet ; east drift 20 feet ; west drift, 11 feet. Further sinking 
of the shaft had just been resumed ^ith a small total force of four. Hoisting and unwatering 
was done by hand windlass, bucket and hemp rope, for as yet no mining m<&chinery had beeo 
installed. Blacksmith shop, stable and bunk house make up the camp, but ic is stated that a 
suitable hoisting and air compressor plant with power and shaft house will be erected this season. 

The geological formation is the same as on the Hermann-Larson property described below, 
being a grayish green trap schist striking east and west with a nearly vertical dip. The quartz 
is embedded in the trap in conformity with its strike and dip and with distinct south or foot 
wall along which an inch or so of selvage runs. One well defined quartz band frpm 8 to 18 
inches wide, on the average 12 inches, lies against the foot wall ; to the north of this, the 
remainder of the vein matter, 4 to 5 feet wide, consists of shattered and altered green schist 
carrying a few scattered quartz stringers. Some of this schist has been partially replaced by 
quartz in solution, leaving a flinty quartzose mass, throughout which pyrites occurs. In February 
of this year a mill test of 67 tons of the ore made at the Keewatin Reduction Works is said by 
Hutchison Bros, to have given satisfactory returns. 

Hermink and Labson Mine. 

The property consists of the southwest 40 acres of lot 6 in the first concession of Van Home 
township, Rainy Kiver district, and is situated at the west end of Wabigoon lake, five miles 
south of Dryden station on the C.P.R. The holders of the mining lease (No. 2346) are A. B. 
Hermann, 860 Monadnock Block, Ghicago, and G. Larson, Dryden, Ont., who have recently 
let a working option to the Redeemer Gold Mining and Milling Company of Windsor, Ont., 
which is now under Mr. Larson's management carrying on development. 

At the date of inspection, 4th April 1902, it was found that mining had been suspended 
for lack of pumps to han*dle the water and of an air-compressor to work the'machine drills, the 
workings having now reached too great a depth to allow of s^eam continuing to be used. The 
one shaft is 66 feet deep, size 6 by 9 feet and vertical, with a 6-foot collar, but without ladder- 
way or other timbering. First level, depth 60 feet ; east drift, 20 feet Besides the shaft 
there are several surface test pits and considerable stripping. 
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The* shaft head frame is solidly constructed, 20 feet high and open. Hoisting is done by 
steel bucket, ^-inch steel rope and a small , duplex cylinder hoist-engine, all in good shape. 
The force of four men was employed installing a 3-drill Rand air-compressor and receiver in the 
power house near by, which with the 30-h.p locomotive type boiler, hoist, pump and two No. 
3 Rand drills constitute the mining plant. The camp, boarding house and bunk house only, is 
situated (KK) feet east of the mine. 

The country rock of the location and neighboring region is a fine-grained trap schist, gray- 
ish green in color, showing in its many large exposures distinct bands of a composition varying 
considerably from the ordinary trap, and originating no doubt with the eruption. The strike is 
east to west and the dip vertical. Embedded in the folds of the trap and with identical strike 
and dip lies the vein, composed of an intimate mixture of white quartz and the grayish green 
trap, not at all or but slightly altered with scattered patches of iron pyrites. The surface out- 
crops show one more or less defined and continuous quartz band varying in width from a few 
inches to 8 feet, outside of which and forming the rest of the vein are other small and irregular 
stringers interbanded with the schist. Down the shaft the vein widens from 8 feet at the sur- 
face to 10} feet at the bottom. 

Bio Master Mikb. 

This mine has been kept in active operation not only in erecting the remainder of the sur- 
face plant, but also underground, where development has been confined to the two main veins* 
In order to bring the mine quickly into shape for supplying the mill, the unusual method has 
been adopted of paying high western wages and working eight hour shifts. By this means the 
main shaft wss sunk rapidly, and considerable ore was blocked out along and above the first 
level on the two veins, one to the east and the other to the west of the shaft. The original 
plan, by which ore was to be hauled in wagons from the mine to the mill, a distance of about 
a quarter mile, was abandoned at the last moment, and instead a Hallidie aerial tram will be 
installed. The mill station is 25 feet higher than the loading station at the mine, which neces- 
sitates operating the tram by power. This machinery, it is expected, will be in place and ready 
for work by July 1st, when crushing in the mill will begin. 

There has been a change in the management of the mine, Mr. W. H. Pickering now filling 
the position. The foreman is W. Shovells, and the total force numbers 26, of whom 14 are 
miners. An addition to the group of claims has been made by the purchase of the remaining 
three-quarters of S 25, an adjoining location of 100 acres. 

Mining development is as follows : Main shaft, depth 170 feet, continued down vertically, 
in size 5 by 9 feet inside timbers. First level, depth 75 feet ; east cross-cut 210 feet ; at 142 
feet in, a drift north 25 feet ; at 177 feet in, drifting north 223 feet and south 54 feet along the 
east vein. At 101 feet in this north drift a 37-foot up-raise was made connecting with the 
bottom of the old No. 2 shaft, the total depth of which is now 99 feet ; from 100 feet to 170 
feet in, the drift was widened to 12 feet ; at 175 feet in, cross-cutting east 12 feet and west 19 
feet. West cross-cut, 75 feet ; at 34 feet in, drifting north 207 feet and south 270 feet along 
the west vein. In this north drift from 123 feet to 170 feet north the drift widens to 12 feet, 
and at the end of this is an upraise to the surface, height 52 feet, size 5 by 6 feet, called the air 
shaft. In the south drift, at 132 feet, cross* cutting west 26 feet, and at 21 feet west in this 
a 25-foot upraise. Practically no stoping has been done as yet beyond beginning the first over- 
hand levels at the upraises, and the placing of the first line of timbers below in preparation for 
a quick start. 

The Helena shaft is situated on HP 368, half a mile north-east of the main shaft, and on 
the west vein. This old test pit was continued down vertically to a depth of 52 feet, in size 
5 by 8 feet, in order to ascertain whether the ore at this end of the property was of the same 
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character and of as good value as in the main workings. It is reported that this was found to 
be the case, and that the vein averages two feet and a half of pay ore. These workings are now 
abandoned. 

The main shaft below the collar is timbered with square sets at 4 feet 8 inch centres down 
to the bottom, lagged, and divided into two compartments, one for the cage and the other the 
man and pump way. The timber is substantial, and the ladder-way in good condition. The 
drifts are timbered over solidly below the three upraises, and the Air and No. 2 shafts on the 
west and east veins respectively have platforms and ladder-wajs at frequent intervals up to the 
surface, thus forming two other outlets and providing good ventilation. One pump, a Snow 
duplex, 5| by 3^ by 5, raises from the first level to tanks in the shaft house above, this water 
forming the boiler supply. In the bottom of the shaft the Cameron sinking pump is still in 
commission. The cage is used for hoisting from the bottom of the shaft while sinking is under 
way, and in order to do this the cage guides were lengthened out for another ten feet, and the 
safety dogs detached, and still the hoisting and lowering of men continued. Instructions were 
left to immediately put this safety device in working order and maintain it so at all times. The 
hoist and rope and signal apparatus are all in good condition. 

The work now in progress consists of continuing the shaft down 5 feet farther to the second 
level at 175 feet depth, and there cross-cutting to the west vein on which drifts will be run to 
the north and south to open up more stoping ground. As the east vein appears to be dipping 
towards the shaft, a cross* cut will not be made to reach it until a further depth of at least one 
hundred feet is attained, at which point it is possible the shafc and vein may intersect. 

The powder magazine is the same building as formerly, in which 38 boxes of dynamite 
were stored at the time of inspection. All is kept in good order. Thawing is done in a 10 by 
12-foot log shanty 80 feet southwest of the shaft house, heated by coils using live steam under 
pressure, the supply of powder not exceeding a box and a half at any one time. Several barrels 
of oil are also stored in this house. Instructions were given to remove this oil to a proper 
oil shed, and a recommendation made that exhaust steam be blown through the coils to replace 
the system of besting by live steam under pressure. 

The shaft house and adjoining buildings, as noted in the last Report, have been completed, 
and a second 80-h.p. return tubular boiler installed alongside of the first. In the rear of the shaft 
house an 8 by 13 inch h irizontal engine is set up and connected with the machine shop. West of 
the shaft house and connected therewith by a 40- foot trestle tramway, an ore bin has been erected, 
in plan 12 by 40 feet and 20 feet high in which some 260 tons of ore are stored preparatory to 
its being transferred to the mill on the aerial tram for which the loading station will be built in 
front of and below this bin. The stamp mill was completed in November 1901, the machinery 
as installed consisting of a 7 by 11-inch Blake crusher, feeding to a set of 10 by 24- inch rolls, 
which will crush to half -inch size, prepar itory to feeding into the batteries ; Challenge ore 
feeders ; 10 stamps of 1000 pounds each ; amalgamation plates ; a four-compartment hydraulic 
classifier ; 4 Frue vanners, one with egg-shell surface belt ; a 12 by 36 foot Strake table in the 
lower end of the mill ; and a clean-up pan. The power is furnished by a 60-h.p. return tubular 
boiler and a 40-h p. horizontal engine. The pumping station has yet to be erected on the lake 
shore below. 

A saw- mill with a capacity of 10,000 feet per day was erected on the lake shore in front 
of the stamp mill, and has cut the lumber used at the mine and for the camp which has recently 
been increased by two privnte dwellings. 

Underground development now fl:ives a better idea of the character of the veins than was 
obtainable from the surface examination noted in the last Report. They lie in altered zones in 
and along the strike and dip of the formation, the zone of the west vein being one hundred feet 
in width, of which however only 10 or 12 feet can be considered as actually belonging to the 
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vein, while at the east vein, 200 feet to the east, the metatnorphic action though leaving a well- 
defined plane of movement has altered the rock for but 5 to 6 feet on either side of the fissure. 
The two veins appear to be converging with small dip, and it is hoped they may connect lower 
down ; but from their bedded character this is not certain. The vein in the west z«ne consists 
primarily of a wavy quartz band in width from a few inches to two feet and is imbedded between 
bands about 10 inches wide of a light highly quartzose schist — the altered trap — outside of 
which again lies fine chloritic schist interbanded fur a foot or so with thin stringers of quartz, 
all carrying a fairly high average proportion of pyrites. The main quarts band or pay streak is 
not continuous throughout, but occasionally breaks up into a number of small stringers, the 
continuation of the solid band to be found farther on and generally shifted a few feet to one 
side. The east vein is of much the same character, but with this difference that the intermixed 
altered trap is less abundant, the values being confined more closely to the clean quartz. In 
the two veins the values are in gold which occurs both free and in the pyrites, and in view of 
this feature it will probably pay to stope a considerable width of the highly mineralized schist 
on the walls, thus obtaining stopes from three to five feet in width. 

LOOATIONS HW 74 AND 75. 

This mining property is situated near the end of Mosher bay, off the east side of Upper 
Manitou lake, and about five miles south of Gold Rock. It is held under option by Paul 
Paulson, who is in charge of its present development. 

The country rock is a compact, light green chloritic schist, striking about northeast and 
southwest, with a dip of 65 degrees northwest. Lying in the folds of this and near the brow 
of the hill a quartz vein outcrops, and is traceable along the strike of the formation for several 
hundred feet, running into both locstions, and averaging about six feet in width. It is com- 
posed of large and small quartz lenses and chloritic schist, holding a fsir percentage of pyrites 
and chalcopyrite. Both walls are well defined. Several pits and trenches have been sunk on 
the surface exposures over a distance of about 300 feet, and one shaft is down 35 feet following 
the vein, which maintains its width of from six to eight feec. From the foot of the hill, 50 feet 
below, and directed towards this shaft, a cross-cut tunnel is now being driven, having length 
to date 73 feet, of which the first 40 feet is open cut. The intention is to cross-cut the forma- 
tion and the vein at this depth and then explore the latter before closing the option. 

Much carelessness was displayed in the storing and handling of dynamite. There was no 
magazine, and powder was left lying without shelter outside of the blacksmith shop ; thawing 
operations, also, were conducted by placing the dynamite around the stove in the blacksmith 
shop. Suitable instructions were left to remedy this state of affairs. 

The employees numbered five, of whom three were miners, the other two being engaged 
in building a small camp. 

Royal Sovereign Mine. 

This property, formerly known as the Lower Neepawa mine, consists of locations 
H W 54, 87, 253 and 253 A, the last being mining rights under the bay. The situation is on 
the northwest side of Lower Manitou lake, opposite Beaver Head island. The owners are the 
Neepawa Gold Mining Company of Ontario, Limited, but this company has let a working 
option on the property to a St Paul syndicate, who are the present operators. The mine had 
been closed down for several yean until February 1902, when it was unwatered and some 
23 tons of ore stoped from the various parts of the workings and taken to the Glass Reef stamp 
mill on the opposite side of the lake for treatment. The results of the mill run were sufiiciently 
satisfactoiy to warrant immediately setting a force of men at work constructing camps and * 
mine buildings, of which about half were completed at the datA ol *Yn«^«c\A»ti^ "^xe^^^x^X/vr^ ^-^ 
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extensive underground development this season. The manager, Mr. H. D. Alston, has at 
present a force of nine men, but this will be increased to about twenty -five later on. 

The underground development, most of which was done by the former operators, is as 
follows : Shaft, located on H W 54, depth 106 feet, s'ze 6 by 8 feet, inclined 60 degrees 
south. First level, depth 65 feet ; southwest drift, 10 feet. Second level, depth 100 feet ; 
southwest drift, 90 feet; northeast drift, 26 feet The future operations will begin about 
June, as soon as the mining machinery, consisting of a 16-h.p. hoist, 20-h.p. boiler and pump 
is installed, the intention being to sink to 250 feet and drive another level at 200 feet to 
thoroughly explore the vein along this as well as the upper level. Another shaft will probably 
be sunk on the vein 150 feet southwest of the present shaft to the 100-foot level. 

The country rock is a green to gray schist, homblendic to chloritic in character, in places 
slate-like and columnar, but merging agair into ordinary trap. The strike is northeast to south- 
west, and the dip 60 degrees southeast. Across a width of at least 300 feet this formation 
carries several lenticular quartz veins parallel in their general course and lying in the folds of 
the formation, some of them outcropping for a hundred feet or more, and from a few inches to 
ten feet or more in width. Judging from surface exposures a uniform width is not maintained 
in the veins for any great distance some of the outcroppings showing them to pinch out at one 
or both ends or to break up into a series of small quartz stringers. They then appear to be 
replaced by parallel lenses a short distance to one side ; or, as in one instance where the strike 
was followed, several small outcrops may be found in the same line over a distance of several 
Hundred feet, possibly indicating that although the quartz lenses narrow in places to stringers, 
a certain continuity along their line of strike may be looked for. 

The vein under development is exposed on the surface northeast of the shaft for 160 feet 
to the lake shore ; and at a p'^int 1000 feet farther on the other side of the bay, and along the 
same northeast strike, more quartz was found. Southwest of the shaft the quartz body is trace- 
able for 200 feet or so. The shaft follows the vein down from top to bottom, with fairly well 
defined walls, exposing a width of from 8 to over 12 feet of a white to smoky quartz intermixed 
with small pockets of dark homblendic to chloritic quartzose schist, the whole carrying a large 
proportion of pyrites and chalcopyrite. The drifts, which are short, were all run on the vein 
showing it to maintain its well defined character. 

Glass Reef Mine. 

This mine is still closed down, but the directors of the company are placing another block 
of shares on the market from which they hope to secure sufficient capital to this season carry on 
further development, not only in the present workings, but in opening up what is said to be an 
extension of the vein on the adjoining location. The expectation of finding ore in the present 
workings seems hardly warranted considering that the original thorough exploration develop- 
ment of a year ago failed in the attempt. (See 10th Report Bureau of Mines.*) I^st summer 
a little mining was done consisting of the etoping tut of a block of rock above the first level 
between the shaft and the upraise, 20 feet east, but this rock has not been hoisted out. 

During February 1902, 23 tons of ore from the Royal Sovereign mine on the opposite aide 
of the lake were treated in the stamp mill. 

The sawmill has been in intermittent operation since September 1901, supplying lumber 
to adjoining mines. The surface plant is unchanged and being kept in good condition in antici- 
pation of future resumption of operatioos. Geo. W. Glass is in charge. 

Twentieth Century Mine. 

This property comprises locations H W 44, 47, 244 and H P 398 containing in aU 269 acre^ 
situated on Upper Manitou lake nine miles southwest of Gold Rock P.O. or 28 miles southwert 
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of Dinorwio station on the C. P. R. Surface development, such as stripping of veinB and a 
little sinking has been done at different periods during the past two or three years by the former 
owners, but about the beginning of 1901 operations were begun by the new proprietors, the 
Twentieth Century Mining Company, Limited, president, Anthony Blum, secretary John 
Mollath, with offices at Toronto and Boston, and mine manager, Dryden Smith. An average 
force of about 24 men has been employed continuously, most of them on surface construction, 
while the mine has been allowed but a small number, at present eight, the result being that 
comparatively little underground work has been done. The company has however broi^ght in a 
20-8tamp mill with other accessory machinery and a sawmill in expectation of starting milling 
in August 1902. There are several large surface exposures of quartz lenses c»r veins from which 
it is intended to mine ore for the mill ; but the existence of this temporary supply does not 
alter the fact that the property is not as yet in shape for continuous production. 

Mining development is as follows : Main shaft, on H P 398, depth 175 feet ; size 7 by 11 
feet or 5^ by 9 feet inside cribbing ; inclined 83 degrees south. First level, depth 80 feet; 
east drift, 32 feet with sump at face ; west drift, 24 feet with cross-cuts from face north 37 feet 
and south 40 feet. Second level, depth 160 feet ; drifting and cutting of station chamber about 
to start. 

« 

The pumps are located, one, a No. 5 Cameron, in the shaft bottom and the other, a No. 9 
Cameron, over the sump in the first level east. The shaft timbering consists of a solid 24-foot 
collar with dividers below this tathe bottom at about 16 foot centres supporting pole skids for 
bucket and ladders, the latter reaching only to the first level and the bucket being used to 
descend lower. Instructions were given to complete the ladder- way and the partition between 
the two compartments. 

The shaft house and the compressor, boiler and hoist house adjoin. They are constructed 
of logs and contain a 60- b. p. return tubular boiler, a 3-drill Rand air compressor, a duplex- 
cylinder single-drum hoist, cylinders 6 by 8 inches and drum 19-inch face by 12-inch diameter, 
using §-inch steel rope, with, on the same foundation as this hoist, a 15-h.p. vertical boiler 
now out of use. 

About two years ago a vertical shaft was sunk 40 feet at 60 feet east of the new main shaft, 
in size 6 by 10 feet and now abandoned and covered over. The remaining development 
consisted of stripping several of the quartz out-croppings in the vicinity of the present 
workings. 

The camp is a collection of log and frame buildings including office and assay office, boarding 
and bunk house, warehouse, stable and blacksmith shop with another bunk house and an ice 
house now under construction. At the lake shore one mile distant is the dock and warehouse. 
Most of the machinery and plant for the 20-8tamp mill mentioned above is now on hand on the 
side and top of the hill 400 feet north of the mine where it is proposed to erect the structure. 
There were many large piles of logs in front of the camp containing, it is said, over 100,000 feet 
board measure, for sawing which, however^ the mill has not yet arrived. 

The dynamite magazine, an 8 by 10 foot log building, is situated behind a hill in a safe place 
at 1000 feet north of the workings. Isolation of the dynamite and better thawing arrangements 
were required, and instructions were left covering these points. 

The country rock of the property, and in fact of the district, consists of altered trap and 
hornblende and micaceous schists of the Keewatin period which weather for the most part to a 
light green, though the natural color inclines to gray. The strike is not constant, varying from 
east and west to northeast and southwest, with dip roughly vertical. In the vicinity of the mine, 
however, the former strike prevails. 

By the surface outcroppings and stripping at points near to and distant from the workings 
there are exposed a large number of parallel quartz veina and. a\.tvii%<et^^ acvtCL^ QVNtXv^\£L«s^\&^^^^ 
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as 25 feet wide, lying embedded between the folds o£ the formation with the same east and west 
strike and traceable in several instances over a considerable distance by disconnected outcrops. 
Others again begin abruptly not only at the surface, but underground where the workings have 
found them as lenticular bodies without any indications that they extend back, beyond the 
pinched down end in sight. This leads to' the conclusion that the zone of trap, several hundred 
feet wide as far as cleared and running through the locations, carries a large number of roughly 
parallel lenses and stringers of quari z, some of which may prove to be continuous while others 
will pinch out, and that the width of these bodies is not likely to be uniform on accuunt of their 
wavy character. In the mine the main shaft strikes a vein coming in from the north or foot 
wall 60 feet below the surface and follows it down to 110 feet depth, the south wall keeping 
about the centre of the shaft to this point where all disappears again. On the first level in the 
north cross cut from the west drift this vein is 25 feet in width, which is the same as that of its 
surface exposure. At about 140 feet depth in the shaft another quartz vein enters on the south 
side with same strike and dip extending to the bottom, 35 feet farther, in waves from a few 
inches to 3 feet wide ; and in the south cross-cut from the first level west dn't what is probably 
the same vein is cut, being here 10 feet wide. 

The veins are m%de up of white quartz fairly cledin in the central portions but towards the 
walls carrying contorted bands and pockets of a mica hornblende schist, which in some places 
forms the much larger portion. A small scattering of pyrites, chalcop} rite and occasionally zinc- 
blende occurs throughout the whole mass, the pyrites extending back into the wall rock of trap 

Indepbxdengb Mine. 

Since July 1901 a force of about five men has been engaged in putting up more buildings 
apparently in anticipation of further mining, and 100,000 feet of lumber has been cut at the 
Glass Reef mine sawmill on the other side of Manit >u lake for the erection of the stamp mill 
brought in here about two years ago. The intentions of the company as to future work do not, 
however, appear to be very settled. Mr. A. E. Botterell is in charge; 

Moose Lake Mine. 

After working a period of five mouths in mining and completing the surface plant noted in 
the last report the mine was again shut down in February 1901, the cause, according to the 
late manager, being lack of money. This difficulty, it is expected, will shortly be overcome 
and operations resumed. 

Sairey Gamp Mine. 

Last May a lien was placed on this property which resulted in its immediately clo^ng 
down. So far no alteration of this state of afikirs has occurred. 

Gold Standard Mine. 

Development continued here until December 1901, by which time the shaft had been sunk 
to a depth of 160 feet with 20 feet of drifting when, owin? to the inadequate hand appliances, 
it was deemed advisable to suspend operations until suitable machinery oould be obtained. 

Sultana Mine. 

During the past year the scale of operations has gradually decreased until at the date uf 
inspection, 2nd April 1902, but half the normal force was employed, namely 31, of whom 16 
are miners. The stamp mill had run on the day shift pretty steadily except during October 
1901, when it stood idle as the ore in the one stope had all to be broken down before any 
could be removed After taking what ore was to be found in the lower levels of the Crown 
Reef vein at the west end of tho mine, a general cleaning out of all the stopes in the old 
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workings was begun producing quartz which, though not of high grade, was rich enough to pay 
for treatment. It was stated by the manager, Mr. W. H. Strong, that by the middle of April 
this source of supply would be exhausted, after which it is the intention to shut down the mill 
for a yoar at least and to confine all operations to underground development, until such time as 
the recently discovered quartz body is in shape for stoping. The use of the vanners in the 
mill was discontinued some months ago^ the percentage of concentrates in the ore being insig- 
nificant. The surface plant, both mining and milling machinery, is unchanged and maintained 
in good shape. Two wood barges, each of 40 cords capacity, have been built for the use of the 
mine. 

The new mining work is as follows ; Main shaft, fourth level south driven to 754 feet, 
connecting at 726 feet in with the winze from the second level on the Crown Reef rein, which 
winze was continued down to this level. A little stopin(( was done on either side of the winze 
along the line of the Crown Reef vein. At 30 feet south of the shaft on the fourth level about 
1,500 tons of ore were broken down underhand into the old open stope below. The seventh 
level had been driven northeast 577 feet to date, with 30 feet still to go before striking the new 
quartz body. From May to August 1901 a diamond drill was employed underground to test 
the continuation of the Crown Reef vein and to explore for the lower faulted portion of the 
main vein. One of the former group of bore holes from the face of the fourth level south struck 
some quartz at 36 feet in, which runs 2 to 4 feet wide with small gold values and as it is in the 
natural position of the lower extension of the Crown Beef vein preparations are now under 
way to drift in to it. Regarding the fault which cut off the main vein it will be remembered, 
as stated iu the earlier reports, that this was struck in the roof of the seventh level at the shaft, 
cuttini^ off the quartz entirely, the fault plane striking about northwest and southeast with dip 
underground of 66^ southwest and that on the surface at 800 feet northeast of the shaft what is 
apparently the outcrop of the plane forms the side of a ravine with same dip and strike. In 
prospecting for the continuation of the vein the seventh level had been intermittently driven 
northeast until last May, when, at 357 feet in with still no quartz, a diamond diill was set up at 
the face boring 3 holes further northeast a total length of 771 feet, in which at an average of 256 
feet vein matter — quartz intermixed with altered schists — was struck running from 8 to 13 feet 
in width with gold values. It is of this vein that the seventh level is now within 80 feet. 
Considerable doubt prevails, however, about this being the same vein that traverses the old 
workings, for here gneiss forms the south wall with trap on the northeast side only, whereas in 
these bore holes and the drift nothing but green trap has been found on both sides of the quartz. 

The Inspector's Book could not be found at the time of my visit, nor had it turned up at a 
later date, 13th May. The loss of this book is much to be regretted for with it is lost a detailed 
record of the mine such as can never in its entirety be replaced. 

Kekwatin Reduction Works. 

During the past year this mill handled all the ore from the Sakoose mine, and in February 
an additional lot of 67 tons from the Gold Moose mine near Dryden. On account of the recent 
suspension of production at the Sakoose, which belongs to the Ottawa Milling and Mining Com- 
pany, who also own the re4uction works, the latter will be closed unless a paying consignment 
of ore from outside be received. Mr. W. S. Craig, the manager, has maintained the plant in 
good condition. 

Golden Horn Mine. 

On the south side of Rush bay west of Ptarmigan bay. Lake of the Woods, and 24 miles 
west of Rat Portage by water, lies mining location D 267 conta\n\w% 1^ wiT«i^^Va«wc^^AVXjLSi 
Golden Horn property. It is owned by the Rush Bay Oolden B-oxn ^mSim; C»om-^»svi ^\im^^5B^^ 
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of St. John, N.B. ; president, C. H. flutchins ; vice-president. Dr. C. W. Clarke, Winnipeg ; 
secretary- treasifrer, J. H. Cassidey, St. John ; and mine manager, H. Ridout, Rat Portage. 
Operations began in June 1901, with a large force, reduced to nine at the date of inspection, 
3l8t March 1902, work consistiLg of sinking a new shaft, the old shafts and pits of the former 
owners having been abandoned, and erecting the necessary camp buildings. 

Mining work measures up as follows: Main shaft, depth 111 feet, size 7 by 10 feet and 
inclined 80^ north. First level, depth 100 feet ; west drift 25 feet. The shaft collar of squared 
timbers extends down 25 feet with square sets below supporting the pole skids and a 
^ood ladder-way, the partition between the two compartments yet to go in. A small 
pump un waters from the foot of the shaft. For hoisting a wooden bucket with g-inch steel 
rope is used. 

The shaft house is an enclosed structure with the engine house adjoining containing a 
12-h.p. vertical boiler on the same foundation with a small duplex- cylinder hoist. A 40-h.p. 
return tubular boiler and a 3 drill air-compressor were purchased this winter but are not yet 
set up. 

The geological examination of the property shows that the true country rddk is an altered 
trap, probably diorite, striking east and west with a slight dip north, and that over a width of 
from 300 to 600 feet north and south across the location the trap has undergone metamorphism, 
gradually changing towards the centre from a dark hornblende schist to a yellowish green chlorite 
schist. Over the surface are found innumerable small stringers and irregular splashes of quarts, 
together with a number of well defined veins embedded in the formation with the same strike 
and dip and a width of 6 feet more or less, all being about parallel. A gradual change is noted 
in the veins outwards from the centre of the schistose zone, from a dark smoky quarts canyiog 
galena, blende, chalcopyrite and pyrite, to a clean white quartz with but little mineral, and 
that iron pyrites only. The gold values in the former are said to exceed appreciably those in 
the latter. 

The shaft has been sunk in the chlorite schist on a quartz stringer one foot wide at top, 2^ 
feet at 30 feet depth, and pinching out at 45 feet. On both sides are other irregular, small quarts 
bands. Below the 46-foot level no quartz is to be seen, although in the foot wall another band 
occurs which is followed on the level at the bottom, where its width is from 1 to 1^ feet. It 
is stated, however, by the manager that the schist itself carries pay values. 

Mikado Mine. 

Operations at this property are somewhat curtailed as coinpared with those of the pw^ 
year. No. 2 mine being now shut down and all efforts concentrated in the lower levels of the 
main or No. 1 vein, the only present source of ore supply. The character of the ore below the 
seventh level has changed, and instead of clean, white quartz with a fairly even dissemi- 
nation of gold ns formerly, the vein is made up of interbanded seams of altered green sohistD 
and a darker quartz, the gold occurring almost entirely in or associated with the schist instead 
of in the quaitz. Another vein, called No. 3, situated about 1,600 feet south of the maifl 
shaft on No. 1 vein, striking east and west at right angles to No. 1 vein, with 80* dip north 
through a formation of trap schists, from 6 to 12 feet wide, and assaying about $5 from wall to 
wall has been known to exist, but no attempt was made to test it until this summer, when 
it was tapped by diamond drill at a depth of 186 feet. About sic feet of quartz and 14 feet 
of vein matter carrying low values in gold was found, on the whole sufficiently promising to 
warrant a thorough examination. Mainly for this purpose, though also to explore the present 
No. 2 vein at a vertical depth of 600 feet, the ninth level is being driven south from the 
incline shaft to cover the 775 feet to No. 3 vein, of which distance 426 feet has been traversed. 
On the surface No 2 vein is traceable to l^o, ^ \od«t^ "wYlyqVl a^ooA t» absorb it and, judging 
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from the relative sizes of the two, is the main vein from which No. 2 is merely an offshoot or 
branch. The following resum^ at date of 1st April 1902, covers the past year's mining : 

No. 1, or vertical shaft, depth 269 feet (19 feet increase) ; now abandoned. 

Incline shaft, depth on incline 1,170 feet (365 feet increase), or vertical 660 feet, with 
slightly increased dip, the last 400 feet being at 33"". Sixth level north, 50 feet. Seventh 
level north, 206 feet (196 feet increase); south, 121 feet (111 feet increase). Eighth level 
(new) ; depth, 920 feet on incline, or 500 feet vertical (from here the elevation of the surface 
gradually increases to the south, thus accounting for the proportionate increase in depth of 
the levels); north dritt 24 feet; south drift 256 feet; at 150 feet south, a winze connecting 
with the ninth level. Ninth level, depth, 1,044 feet on incline, or 600 feet vertical ; south 
drift 425 feet ; at 200 feet south, a winze connecting with the tenth level. Tenth level, depth 
1,170 feet on incline, or 660 foet vertical ; south drift 94 feet. 

Stoping : A general cleaning up of all the old t topes has been carried out so thoroughly 
that now no ore remains above the seventh level. The following quantities extracted are 
given in cubic feet: Third level south, 1,740: fourth level north, 2,100; fifth level south, 
6,381 ; sixth level south, 13,881, and 210 near the face ; north, 300 ; seventh level south, 400 ; 
north, 8,416; eighth level south, 29,524; ninth level south, 13,178 in one stope, 3,095 in 
another further south and 11,785 in an underhand stope. 

At No. 2 shaft mining continued all season until November last, during which period 
considerable development was done with unsatisfactory results, the stopes giving only occasional 
rich pockets both too small and too far apart to pay for the development necessary to find them, 
and the workings have been abandoned. The shaft is now 250 feet deep, an increase of 70 feet. 
From the second level at 145 feet south, the winze was sunk 26 feet further to a depth of 70 
feet, connecting with the third level. Third level (new), depth 250 feet ; south drift 197 feet. 
Stoping on the second level south of the winze produced 4,220 cubic feet of ore and on the 
third level south between the shaft and winze, 106,566 cubic feet, these stopes averaging 5 feet 
width of which 2^ feet was quartz. 

Two pumps, one on the eighth level, and another on the fourth level at No. 1 shaft, effect the 
unwatering, and ventilation is good. 

A few changes are noted in the surface plan^ the installation of the new 6-drill air- 
compressor, and the drills, lathes, etc. in the machine shop (the ground floor of the shaft or 
crusher house) having been completed. The mine water now pumped up to a 10 by 10-foot 
tank built in the top of the crusher house is used for flushing out the tailings from the cyanide 
tanks, thus replacing; the former system of tramming. In another tank back of the mill the ' 
boiler feed water is heated by the exhaust steam from the engines. The stamp mill has run ' 
continuously, except during the months of June and July owing to a shortage of ore, and the 
cyaniding of the remainder of the old tailins[s dump in the bay is now completed. 

More careful handling and storage of dynamite was found to be necessary, and instructions ' 
covering these and a few other points were entered in the Inspector's Book. 

The mine staff is unchanged, except that with the present reduced force of 49 but one 
foreman is employed. 

t 

I 
Mikado Rbef Location. 

Mining Locations D 484 to 489 with a total area of 123 acres cover a group of sn;iijl islands 
lying to the west of Stevens Island, Sboal lake. Lake of the Woods, and are known as thp 
Mikado Reef property. Last year the quartz vein underwent extensive surface examination ) 
and some 20 tons were shipped to the Crown Point 5rstamp mill near the Miksdo mine (or, 
treatment, giving such satisfactory returns that a sale was soon after made tu a a^\Nj^<(«^ 
from Traverse City, Mich., who purpose opening up t\iQ mm^ t\i\a a^santXL. 
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Black Eaolb Mine. 

Last spring this mine, formerly known as the Repfina, changed hands, the owners, ths 
Regina (Canada) Gold Mine, Limited, selling out to the Black Eagle Gold Mining ComytJkf, 
Iiimited, with head office at College Hill Chambers, London, E.C , England. The directors of 
the new company are S. R. Bastard, General Sir H. C. Wilkinson, N. S. McMillan and Frank 
Peterson, the last being managing director as well as mine manager. The new corporation is 
capitalized at £100,000 in £i shares, and by means of public subscription for part of the treas- 
ury stock sufficient money was raised to reopen the mine about a year ago on a more compre- 
hensive scale and to instal an efficient plant to replace the old mining machinery and steam 
stamp batteries which proved such a discouraging failure. At the date of inspection, 28th 
March 1902, the mine workings have been very appreciably extended both laterally and in 
depth, showing the well defined vein to maintain with but few breaks a good width throughout 
and it is said good values. The following summarizes the present state of the mine : 

Main shaft, depth 636 feet (60 feet increase). First and second levels unchanged. Third 
level, south, stoping only ; north, unchanged. Fourth level, south. 382 feet (127 feet increase); 
north, unchanged. Fifth level, unchanged. Sixth level, south, 309 feet (93 feet increase); 
north, stoping only. Seventh level, south, stoping only ; north, unchanged. Eighth level, 
south, 112 feet (103 feet increase); north, 136 feet (126 feet increase). Ninth level (new), 
depth 631 feet (60 feet increase). East cross-cut, 16 feet, from the face of which are the level 
drifts, south 70 feet, and north 30 feet. In order to obtain a working shaft of uniform incline 
to replace the present one which dips west for the upper half and then east to the bottom, 
another was started down 44 feet west of the mouth of the old one dipping 83"* east to connect 
and coincide with the east incline of the latter below the bend, but after reaching a depth of 
64 feet the work was abandoned, for the present at least, because the thin dividing wall 
between the two was being too greatly shaken, and operations endangered on the working 
side. 

Stoping : In the third level south the floor over the old stope below was broken down. 
Fourth level at 100 feet south, the old stope carried 20 feet further south, 12 feet high by 4^ 
feet wide, present length 60 feet ; at 200 feet south, another old one 100 feet long by 46 feet 
high by 4^ feet wide was enlarged a little to the south. Sixth level south, a little overhand 
stoping at a few points ; north, at 20 feet in, an overhand stope just s*^arted, 30 feet long by 10 
feet high and 6 feet wide ; at 260 feet in, another new overhand stope 60 feet long by 60 feet 
high by 6 feet wide. Seventh level south, at 16 feet from the shaft a new overhand stope 60 
feet long by 46 feet high by 6 feet wide, now working. Eighth level, from the face of the 
10-foot cross-cut east, a stope working north and south 270 feet long on the north and 100 feet 
on the south side, by 26 feet high and 6 feet wide. An unsafe scale of false wall one to three 
feet thick overhangs on the east wall, but is now being timbered up. A large amount of ore is 
already blocked out throughout the mine, principally below the sixth level, though in practi- 
cally ^ of the upper levels and stopes bodies still remain, and in most of the drift faces the 
width of quartz from 3 to 7 feet indicates the continuation of the vein. Judging from these 
appearances, the workings are in shape to supply the mill for a long time to come. 

Some deficiencies were noted in shaft timbering, skid way and provision for ventilation, and 
instructions were left to have the necessary improvements made. 

By the erection of the new reduction works the appearance of the property has been 
greatly changed, the old buildings now forming a minor part both in size and use, having been 
subdivided into engine and other rooms for the new plant. The only portions of the old mill 
which remain intact are the cyanide room, the seven abandoned Tremaine 2-stamp batteries and 
the Gates crusher at the top by the shaft mouth. The following enumeration of the parts 
of the new milling plant furnished by the Jenckes Machine Company and erected 100 feet east 
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) old building shows that on this occasion nothing but machinery of proved and reliable 

las been installed ; 30 ((ravity stamps of 1,060 lbs. each, set up in three 10-stamp batteries ; 

tnge ore feeders ; inside and outside battery amalgamation plates with four other auxiliary 

I foot plates strung up over the four Wilfley tables on the floor below ; and a large steel 

tank at the top of the building. The mine buckets dump directly on to a gristly feeding 

fttes crusher, from which by a system of travelling belts the ore is conveyed a distance 

) feet to and distributed throughout the mill bins, dn the ground floor the concentrates 

cumulating in bins to be trucked over to the cyanide vats later on when these have been 

ited. 

he old puwer plant consisting of a 6-drill compound steam and air-compressor, 

er, condensor, pumps, 100-light dynamo and 3 return tubular boilers has been again made 

, though some of the foundations had to be altered or rebuilt, and a new 12 by 30-inch 

I engine purchased which operates the entire mill machinery except the crusher, for which 

rate horizontal engine has been set up. In the machine shop the lathes, drills, etc., are 

7 another engine ; and at the shaft head a new duplex-cylinder single-drum hoist, oylin- 

.0 by 15 inches and drum 54 inches diameter by 38-inch face, using linch steel rope with 

city of 3 tons per load has replaced the old hoist engine and is equipped with a satisfactory 

bor, signal apparatus and signal code. 

dditions to the camp include a new school house and a few private dwellings. 

he 45-foot propellor tug belonging to the company has undergone complete refitting and 

a again in commission this summer, mainly for the purpose of towing on baizes from 

s parts of the lake the 3,000 cords of wood cut last winter. 

he dynamite magazine contains 200 carefully kept boxes and is situated about 300 feet up 

ver the hill south of the workings in a safe place ; but underground the methods of 

ing the explosive were far from what they should be. Instructions covering this point 

^ven in the Inspector's Book. 

he employees number 71« of whom 42 are miners, with J. M. Jones foreman. 

Flint Lake Pbopbbtt. 

he Flint Lake Gold Mining Company, president N. C. Westerfield and secretary C. L. Bkker 
ladelphia, and manager Theodore Breidenbach of Rat Portage, has acquired mining loca- 
tfoA 285 and 286 containing 82 acres on Flint lake, southeast of Xiake of the Woods. It 
oed from the manager that, although nothing but surface trenching has been done on the 
vein, a reduction plant with a capacity of 60 tons daily is to be installed as soon as possi- 
is spring, most of the machinery being already at Rat Portage. There are no buildings 

Sakoosis Minb. 

o visit was paid to the property this year as about two weeks ago, on 15th March 1902, 
ions were suspended, but it was learned from the manager, Mr. W. J. Craig, who assumed 
after the resignation of Mr. H. A. Guess last fall, that production of ore and its shipment 
company's reduction mill at Keewatin continued steadily to the above date, when a stop- 
ras necessary owing to the fact that the levels had been systematically cleaned of ore 
o further development of the vein since last September and that now practically the only 
in sight lies in the floor of the bottom level. It is expected, however, that a settlement 
differences between the chief shareholders which caused the above state of affairs will 
r be made, followed by the resumption of development and at a later date of ore produc- 
iie pay chute in the mine, according to the manager, being now better defined than form- 
id quite as rich. There have been mined and milled altogether 7,735 tons of ore from 
itopes. 
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Long Lakb M>m£. 

Near Long J^ake river in the New Klondike district and 13 miles south of Dyment, C. P. 
R., the above property is situated, covering locations S V 353, 354, 355 and H W 575, an sni 
of 130 acres owned by the Long Lake Gold Mining Company, Manchester, Eng. , the mm 
superintendent being John D. AaroB, Wabigoon. From the latter it is learned that the present 
force of three is engaged erecting buildings in anticipation of the arrival of more men. and of a 
mining plant comprising boiler, engine and small stamp mill for test purposes, withoat'as yet 
ny attempt at continuing the underground development consisting of two shafts, one 20 feet 
and the other 28 feet deep. 

Sturgeon Lake Region. 

This section of western Ontario is maintaining its original promising ouUook, the Buning 
companies who went in to test the quartz veins being satisfied with the prospeotSy sad now 
there are several fairly well developed mines and two stamp mills with a number of oomplete 
mining plants in the district. ^ 

The United States Gold Mining Company, E. G. Filer, president. Filer City, Bfioh., A. V. 
McAlvay, secretary, Manistee, Mich., and £. Arthur Shores, mauager, Ignace, Ont., was the 
first to penetrate to this out-of-the-way spot in 1899. Development of the property has pro- 
gressed with few breaks, the work to date as described by the manager being as followi : 
No. 1 sliaft, depth 70 feet, with a drift from bottom 102 feet east and a cross-cut 55 feet sooth. 
No. 2 shaft, depth 65 feet. No. 3 ehaft, depth 35 feet. A tunnel has been driven about 200 
feet northwest into the side hill bearing for No. 3 shaft. The mining machinery consists of 
two 35 h p. boilers, two hoist engines, three pumps and three machine drills. A 2-stamp 
Tremaine mill now on the ground has not yet been set up. A large number of buildings are 
erected and the force averages about twenty-five. 

The Sturgeon Lake Mining Company completed the erection of the lO-stamp mill, which io 
last year's Report was noted as being on the road in, and during the summer of 1901 produced 
bullion to the value of some 98,000. In the fall, however, work was suspended and not until 
this spring have preparations for the resumption of mining begun. In February, it was reported^ 
men and supplies went in to the mine. 

The Jack Lake Gold Mining Company, Limited, of Saginaw, Mich., president, Ezra Ru8t» 
secretary, M. Pursell and manager J. S. Steele, which during the winter of 1900-1901 was de- 
veloping the Jack Lake mine in the Seine river region, has since widened its scope of operatiooi 
by taking up several gold propositions on Sturgeon lake. From the manager it is learned that 
a large force of men have been engaged opening up the property since the spring of 1901 and 
with such favorable results that a comprehensive plant is now en route to the mine. 

The Anglo-Canadian Gold Estates Limited, of London, England, Mr. Alan Snllivan mana- 
ger, has also acquired lands in this district, and during last summer's season did a sufficient 
amount of stripping and other surface work to trace a quartz vein a long distance over which it 
maintains, the manager reports, satisfactory width and values. 

Besides the operations of the above concerns others are interesting themselves in the dis- 
trict, and it is probable that prospecting will this season go on actively. 

Consolidated Mines Company of Lake Supebiok. 

Within the past year changes have taken place in the silver situation at the mines weat of 

Port Arthur, from which it would appear that the scope of operations is likely to be greatly en- 

krged. Two groups of properties, one containing the Porcupine, Badger and Keystone all ad- 

JoIojDg, and the other 7 miles weat, th3 East and Weat l&n^ %\V^w M.o>mtaui mines also adjoin' 
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ing each other, covering in all 1,884^ acres and situated about 30 miles southwest of Port 
Arthur, have been acquired by the above company whose capital stock is $1,000,000, and head office 
in Port Arthur, On*. The directors are C. W. Stone, Warren, Pa., president; Herbert Shear, Port 
Arthur, vice-president and general manager ; M. A. Myers, Warren, Pa., secretary ; A. M. 
Wiley, Port Arthur, treasurer ; and F. N. Gibbs, Port Arthur. The intention of the company 
is said to be to undertake a large and comprehensive system of development of the East and 
West End mines first of all, to do which an adequate mining and milling plant will have to be 
erected. If these mines later on show that the work has been warranted by producing paying 
quantities of ore, then a similar course will be followed at the other group of mines. 

WEST EKD SILVER MINE. 

Although operations have progressed steadily here since the last inspection, except 
for the usual spring close down in the mill due to lack of water, it is intended shortly 
to improve and increase the capacity of the existing plant by the addition of lO-stamps with 
Frue vanners to the present 10-stamp mill, a 6-drill air-compressor and machine drills, a new 
hoist and a cage for the main or No. 2 shaft, an ore sorting plant, and a gravity water supply system 
with 8,000 feet of pipe line leading around the hill from Lizard lake, by which it is hoped all 
further inconveniences due to lack of water will be overcome. 

Mine measurements at date of inspection, 7th April 1901, are as follows :— No. 1 shaft, 
abandoned, and all machinery at the head removed. No. 2 shaft, depth unchanged. First 
level, east, a small amount of ore removed, cleaning out the old stopes down to the second level, 
leaving narrow shattered pillars and insecure timbers, which are liable to collapse at any 
moment. It was instructed to board up and abandon this drift, and at the same time to see 
that the stulls and lagging over the working second level below are maintained in a secure con- 
dition. Second level, east drift continued in to 318 feet ; at 84 fuet in, an underhand stope 61 
feet long by 20 feet deep and 5 feet wide, from the centre of which a winze connects with the 
third level below, bt>th stope and winze now used for storing the •re ; at 252 feet in an overhand 
stope now working, 25 feet long by 12 feet high and 6 feet wide ; at 263 feet in, a winze con- 
necting with the third level below for an air passage. Third level, east drift, continued in to 
477 feet ; at 115 feet in, the winze connects from the second level ; st 167 feet in, a cross-cut 
south 11 feet ; at 200 feet in, a crohs-cut north 8 feet ; at 234 feet in, an overhand stope 61 feet 
long by 5^ feet wMe connecting at its peak with the air winze from second level ; at 335 feet in, 
an overhand working stope 50 feet long by 15 feet high and 8 feet wide ; at 420 feet in, a cross- 
cut south 32 feet, being driven to strike the '* big " or south vein, from which the vein now 
being developed branched off at the shaft. Fourth level, no further drifting ; a little stoping 
done east of the shaft. Mining in these workings has been limited to the drifts east of No. 2 
shaft. The tunnel noted in the last Report as about to be commenced at a point at the bottom 
of the valley about 1700 feet west of No. 2 shaft has been driven east 317 feet toward the old 
workings with which it was to connect, but is now discontinued. It is timbered over for 150 
feet where the overlying slate is unnafe. Another shaft was sunk vertically 90 feet on the vein 
at about half-way between No. 2 shaft and the tunnel mouth. The same system of temporary 
underground storage of the milling ore in the old stopes west of No. 2 shaft is in practice, a 
large supply having already accumulated. 

A few changes are noted in the surface plant. The boiler from No. 1 shaft has been re- 
moved and installed in the No. 2 shaft house, replacing the boiler formerly in use. A 50-foot 
dam was built in the next valley south from a storage basin to catch the overflow from Lizard 
lake, but it leaked so badly on account of the porous nature of the subsoil as to necessitate 
abandonment In the stamp mill the engine has been shifted up to Sb tlvvv Q«ai«ii\» \«n»A^!<^<^x^ ^^^ 

the upper fl ^or «if the engine room. The mill ran almoat contVxvxxoxiA^ Itotsi\.%V. Kv^^^^ 
17 i# 
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ist March 1902, full time half of that period, and on one shift only during; the other half. 
Operations are to be resumed in about a week. 

The dynamite, 13 boxes in all, is stored in an old tunnel 500 feet east of No. 2 shaft. The 
prevailing dampness is such that it will be necessary to erect a wooden structure out in the open 
to obtain better ventilation. More than the usual degree of carelessness was found to prevail 
among the miners in the handling of dynamite, it being customary with some to prepare the 
frozen sticks for the evening b^ast by putting them into their boot tops and leaving them there 
all day. Instruc'ions were left in the Inspector's Book to correct there dangerous practices, but 
fool-hardiness is not easily overcome. 

The employees number 39, of whom 25 are miners. Mr. Herbert Shear is manager. 

POKCUFIKS SILVBB HINB. 

Aft^r being closed down more than ten years this mine was again opened in June 1901 for 
the purpose of examination in anticipation of its sale, which took place later, to the above com- 
pany. A force of from 4 to 12 had been employed continuously under the supervision of Mr. 
Frank N. Gibbs of Port Arthur up to the time of visit, 8th April 1902, since when operations 
have again been suspended. The main shaft workings were unwatered down to the second level, 
mining being confined to the first and second level southwest drifts. In the first level the old ovw- 
hand stope was enlarged a little. The second level southwest drift has been increased in length and 
the old low stope just beyond the shaft carried 8 feet higher by 5 feet wide over its length of 
100 feet. The levels are solidly timbered over below these stopes. The bucket travels along a 
skid floor at the 80-degree incline of the shaft ; the ladders extend in an unbroken string to the 
second level, but without platforms and with no partition between the two compartments. As 
the mine is not a wet one, a small pump on the second level sufiices to keep the water down. 
Of the ore stoped most had been shipped, though a foot or so of the lower grade still covers the 
timbers. The old tunnel run in northeast to the shaft workings from the southwest side of the 
hill had caved in in the first portion and has had to be abandoned, but another outlet was 
started in diagonally to reach the solid part of the tunnel and was within a few feet of break- 
ing through when work in the mine was suspended. 

The shaft house was refitted and the machinery put in shape, the latter including a 40 h.p. 
return tubular boiler, a large cumbersome hoist of old design and a small compound engine con- 
nected to the 50-light dynamo which lights the underground workings and surface plant at the 
mine. 

No proper magazine was in use, the dynamite being stored in an open shed at the mouth of 
the tunnel beside the workings. 

The veins of this mine are similar to those at the West End Silver Mountain, composed of 
white calcspar, amethystine quartz, a little green fluorite, zincblende and pyrite with argentite 
and native silver. They traverse the same slates at about vertical dip and vary considerably in 
width. Underground in the last worked stopes the vein runs from two to four feet wide either 
as one compact body or broken up into several smaller bands, all of about the same richness. 

Victoria Silver Mine. 

No visit was made to this mine situated north of Garden River station, C. P. R., as it had 
closed down as^ain in November 1901 after eight months' working. No definite plans for future 
work are as yet known to have been drawn up by the owners, Ross & Company of Quebec, Que. 



IRON MINES. 



In the eastern townships there are likely to be important developments as to the oontin- 
uj'tjr with depth of the size and quality of some of the magnetite deposits as a result of the work 
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now being done upon them. The Miohipicoton field continues to hold first place in the 
iron districts of the Province on account of the continued prosperity of ihe Helen mine under 
greatly increased development and output, and by reason of the finds made by diamond drilling 
on several other portions of the same range. Further west in the region between Sturgeon and 
Long lakes east of lake Nipigon, and along the Atikokan river and Steep Rock lake, explora* 
tion is going on with considerable activity for ore on the strength of the favorable indications 
in both fields. 



Radnor Minb. 



Magnetic iron deposits have been located on the above property covering 50 acres in lot 
16 in the ninth and 60 acres on lot 17 in the tenth concession of the township of Grattan, 
Renfrew county, situated 4^ miles by road from the railway at Caldwell station. Under the 
owners, the Canada Iron Furnace Company, Montreal, development has proceeded for over a 
year both in actual mining and in diamond drill exploration, the latter by the employment of 
one of the Government's drills. About 3,000 tons of ore had been extracted at the time the 
property was visited in June 1902, of which 1,100 tons were shipped to the company's blast 
furnace at Radnor Forges, Quebec. On lot 17 in the tenth concession, diamond drilling and a 
limited amount of surface mining resulted in an ore pile of 180 tons, but as work discontinued 
there some time ago no examination of the deposit was made. 

The main or No. 2 open pit on the ore body situated on lot 16, to which development is 
now confined, measures 35 feet in depth irith surface dimensions of 100 feet by 35 to 40 feet, 
the length along the strike of the deposit, and with sloping walls except on the southwest 
side, which rises vertically. From the floor a 7*foot adit cross-cuts the ore by an opetoing 16 
feet wide by 18 feet high. Northwest of the pit for a distance of 150 feet the deposit has been 
stripped and at a point southeast 100 feet another pit has been sunk 4 or 5 feet deep by 40 
feet long and 45 feet wide, all of the above showing the deposit of magnetite to strike northwest 
«nd southeast with dip southwest varying from a maximum of 40° to a considerably flatter 
angle, and to lie in a formation of micaceous (biotite) gneiss, which is cut by dykes of pegmatite 
that sometimes even traverse the magnetite body. 

The hoisting apparatus in present use consists of horse derrick, which will be shortly replaced 
by a 25-h.p. steam hoist already set up but not yet completely connected. The camp, a boarding 
house and stable, lie 500 feet distant, with office and blacksmith shop at the mine, where another 
office is now under construction. 

The supply of dynamite is stored on lot 17, from where one box at a time is brought to the 
preparation house 260 feet northwest of the mine. The use of an electric battery and connec- 
tions for blasting was recommended. The employees number 35 under the superintendence of 
D. J. McCuan. 

The above particulars are taken from the notes of Mr. W. G. Miller, Provincial Geologist and 
Inspector of Mines, who visited and inspected the mine 8th June 1902. 

WiLBUB Mine. 

Mining was suspended at the end of May 1901, since which time a force of 3 has been 
employed to keep the underground workings pumped out. At the time of my visit, 20th De- 
-cember 1901, an extra gang of 9 men was engaged in cutting cordwood. The mine had been 
under development for two years continuously, and from the workings have been taken the 
lan^e stock piles of magnetite on hand, none of which has yet been shipped. 

Measurements of the new underground work were not obtainable at the time, but notA %a^ 
made of a new shaft, called No. 4, sunk along the vein at a ^m^i ^^ ^^^V. «^>a^(^cl ^V ^^.^ ^^^&2^. 
A skip road ha« been installed in this, the skip being o\>exa\«fiL Xry «^ %«^T»\A\tfi\ak\. vk^^^^ «Meai» 
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house back of the shaft mouth, taking steam from the power house at No. 3 shaft. Four pomps 
are kept in intermittent operation, two in ^o. 3 shaft, one in No. 4 and one in No. 1. Other 
than the addition of the No. 4 shaft hoist the surface plant is unchanged. 

Wm. Caldwell of Toronto is still owner and operator, with S. Jackson as foreman. 

Mineral Range Iron Mining Company. 

The properties belonging to this Company are situated in Mayo township, Hastings county, 
and are reached by a good wasron road from L*Amable station on the Central Ontario railway, 
one mine being four miles east on lot 2 in the sixth concession, called No. 2 mine, another. No. 

3 mine, on lot 3 at a short distance from No. 2 mine, and a third, the Childs mine, 7 miles east 
on lots 11 and 12, in the ninth concession. The company's claim to a fourth property on lots 

4 and 5 in the sixth concession is still in dispute, so that the only development here has been 
surface exploratory work. The lands, which were originally taken up in the name of H. C. 
Famum, who acted as a trustee for a Detroit syndicate, have been turned over to the corpora- 
tion formed of the members of this syndicate, called the Mineral Range Iron Mining Company, 
capitalized at 9500,000, and with head office at Windsor, Ont. Mr. H. C. Famum, L'Amable 
station, is mine manager. The employees number 32, of whom 20 are miners. 

During the year 1901 development of the bodies of magnetic iron ore went on, chiefly at 
the Childs mine, where extensive stock piles of ore have accumulated and as soon as snow and 
weather permit, this and as much more ore as can be mined this winter will be drawn to the 
railway for shipment, for which purpose an unloading dock at the siding at L'Amable station ii 
now under construction, 250 feet long. Mr. Famum informs me that plans are being made for 
the construction of a standard gauge railroad from the C. O. Ry. tracks in to the mine, the idea 
being to generate electricity by water power on the York river, and to use an electric locomo- 
tive able to haul about a two-car load over the rather steep grades on the proposed line. 

No. 2 mine is an open cut, in plan 20 by 32 feet and 20 feet deep, with surface stripping 
and trenching of outcroppings on adjacent parts of the location. Most of the ore from here 
together with a lot from the Childs mine, was shipped last year. 

The Childs mine consists of two open cuts 50 feet apart, the westerly one 20 by 30 feet 
surface area and 12 feet deep, and the easterly, 72 feet long by 10 to 18 feet wide and 15 feet 
deep, out of which about 600 tons of ore have been taken and sorted ready for shipment. 
Here, also, the iron bodies have been explored back and away from the workings by consider- 
able surface trenching. Hoisting at both mines is done by substantial derricks and horse 
whims. 

An examination of the geological features of the deposits was not possible during winter, 
and observations were limited to the working places. The pit at No. 2 mine is surrounded by 
magnetite which is for the most part of unusually coarse grain and entirely free from visible 
sulphides, though containing an intermixture of tremolite with mica and chloritic schists in 
pockets and seims The ore has the unusual property of electrical conductivity of very weak 
currents. Ju'lging from surface exposures and reports of surveys by dip needle, the magnetic 
body lies east and west under an area 600 feet long by 100 feet wide on lot 2 in the sixth conces- 
sion and is then replaced at a short distance to one side by the No. 3 mine body on lot 3 of the 
same concession, which extends 1000 feet farther at twice the width to and under a marsh. The 
Childs mine ore differs somewhat in character, though in freedom from the deleterious impari- 
ties, sulphur and phosphorous, it is the equal of the other deposits. Mostly fine-grained with 
a slightly higher percentage of intermixed black hornblende and calcite and over 15 per cent, 
silica, it forms an excellent flux, on account of which its value to the smelters is as great as that of 
the richer ore from Nos. 2 and 3 mines. The open pits are almost entirely in ore on what 
appears to he two pomllel bodies of magnetite, aepvr2b.tAd V>7 «k 4-iQot. band of chloritic schist, 
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though probably they both form part of the main body. This has been exposed by a trench for 
150 feet south of the pits to its southern boundary and north Mr. Famum states it is easily 
traceable for 1000 feet by magnetic needle under the wide swamp and into the hills on the far- 
ther side, where the outcroppings give evidence of the same character of ore. The scattered 
exposures and broken magnetic attraction which are reported to exist beyond this point indicate 
the cessation here of the large deposit, which so far shows definite magnetic boundaries and 
positive and negative poles at the two ends, its area being estimated at about 1200 by 1200 feet. 
The swamp under which the main portion of the magnetite body lies is nearly surrounded by a 
range of hills, but by the deepening of the channel at one end it will be possible to drain it and 
allow of the lower central portion of the ore being mined 

The foUowing assays are furnished by Mr. Famum as being close averages of numerous 
samples of the respective ores of the three mines : 

Iron Sulphur Phosphorus 

per cent. per cent. per cent. 

No. 1, or Ghilds mine 51-52 .01-traces trace 

No. 2 mine 56 .01 trace 

No. 3 mine 62-68 .02-traces trace 

Camp buildings have been completed at the Childs mine, and also a dynamite magazine, 
the latter lying within 100 feet of the open workings and in full view. Instructions were given 
to remove the magazine to a distant and sheltered place before mining is resumed, and to 
employ proper thawing apparatus. 

On 8th May 1902 it was learned from the manager that for various reasons operations at 
the mine last winter were considerably hampered so that his estimated output was not reached. 
At No. 2 mine work was not resumed. No. 3 mine on the ore body on lot 3 in the sixth con- 
cession has been opened up at a point about 800 feet distant from No. 2 mine and 1,000 tons 
of ore extracted, 560 of which have been shipped to the smelters. Complete new camp build- 
ings have also been erected here. At the Childs further mining resulted in producing 1,000 
tons additional, and out of this and the old stock 400 tons were shipped. 

St. Charles Mike. 

The owners of the mine are the Anglo-American Iron Company, who gave a working lease 
on a royalty per ton of the output to Stephen Wellington, and the latter with a force of 10 men, 
has been mining and shipping ore since the fall of 1901. 

The original 300-foot open cut is abandoned for the present, but at 25 feet beyond its west 
end another pit 8 by 10 feet in surface area and 10 feet deep is being sunk in the narrowing 
continuation of the vein in the big cut and entirely in the magnetic ore. At 25 feet west of the 
centre of this main pit another parallel body is opening up, the size of which at the time of my 
visit, 7th December 1901, was 40 feet long by 10 feet wide and 10 feet deep between walls of 
diorite, both ends and the floor showing clean, compact ore. Near the side limits, however, 
considerable granular calcite is intermixed and overcaps a portion of the nuignetite body. West 
of this about 50 feet a fourth pit had been stoped out by the former operators 15 feet deep and 
25 by 25 feet in plan, but mining on it had not been resumed. At a point 100 feet north of the 
open cuts an outcropping of ore on another one of the series of parallel lenses was stripped pre- 
paratory to development in the near future. The system of raising the ore from the pits is*by 
derrick and horse whim, dumping on to platforms to be drawn over a mile road to the railroad. 
The force work on day shifts only, and drilling is entirely by hand. 

Instructions were given to construct a proper dynamite magazine, and to use «&£^t \sN.^\}ckKi^ 
of thawing the explosive when frozen. 
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CoE Mine. 

This old hematite property situated one-half mile west of Eldorado in Madoc township, 
Hastings county, is now owned by A. W. Coe of Madoc, Ont., who re-opened it early in 1901, 
since when it has been in continuous operation. All the ore is goin^i: to stock piles instead of 
being shipped. 

The present workings include a series of three open cuts with a continuation to the west on 
the Empey property (just over the boundary line which cuts across the deposit). The east pit 
is 60 by 50 feet in plan and 45 feet deep ; the central one, to which work is now confined, 46 bj 
20 feet in plan and 45 feet deep ; and the west, 20 by 15 feet and 10 feet deep, narrow strips of 
ground separating the three. The Empey pit to the west, beyond another dividing stn^ of 
ground is 60 feet long, 8 feet wide and 45 feet deep, this work having been done in the winter 
season of 1900-01 under a short lease by H. C. Famum who mined and shipped 1600 tons. 

The deposit is a bedded vein of red hematite lying in the folds of a green trap with walls of 
soft chloritic schist a few inches thick, striking east and west with dip of 55 degrees south. 

Hoisting is done by derrick and horse whim. The force numbers 8, all of them miners. 

Coe Hill Mine. 

About 10,000 tons of magnetite ore from the stock piles are reported by S. Wellingtou, 
Madoc, to have been shipped during last year, without, however, any resumption of mining. 

Brennan Mine. 

This hematite property located on lot 7 in the sixth concession Madoc township, Hastings 
county, and owned by Mr. D. E. K. Stewart of Madoc, has been in operation since the summer 
up to about 10th December 1901, during which period 250 tons of ore were mined, and shipped 
to the blast furnaces at Radnor Forges, Que. The work was confined to the surface and con- 
sisted merely of stripping and trenching without, Mr. Stewart states, as yet exposing a large 
body of hematite. It is however his intention to resume development on a larger scale in 
the spring of 1902. No mining machinery has as yet been erected. 

Maonetawan Mine. 

This magnetic iron property covers lots 16 and 17, in thd third concession, 200 acres, «nd 
the mining rights only of lots 125, 126 and 127, concession A, 300 acres, in the township of 
Lount, Parry Sound district, and is reached by a 14-mile road northwesterly from Sundridge, 
G. T. R., the owners being the Cramp Steel Company of Toronto. Mining began 8th May 
1901, and continued until the end of the year, with an average force of ten, the results being as 
follows : An open cross-cut 25 feet long by 12 feet wide and 15 feet deep at the face has been 
driven west into the hillside towards the magnetite body, which is, however, still 10 feet 
beyond the cut. At 10 feet northwest of this cut an open trench along the ore body was then 
started and opened to 50 feet in length by 10 feet average width and 12 to 522 feet deep. A. 
large amount of surface exploratory work was done over the different lots on which are said to 
outcrop a number of other bodies of magneute, all covered with snow at the time of my visit, 
28th January 1902. As a result of the work in the trench an ore pile of about 500 tons has 
accumulated. 

The formation is a dark green to black gametiferous di(>rite in which occur the bodies of 
magnetite the strike, dip and other characteristics of which are, however, not determinable on 
account of the small amount of work yet done. The developed body is apparently a lens trend- 
ing north and south, about 10 feet wide, consisting in places of practically clean ore both fine- 
grained and coarsely crystalline, and in places intermixed with the dark green fibrous horn- 
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blende which also lines the walls. No sulphides are visible except along the walls in small 
irregular patches. 

It is reported that operations ceased for the winter with the intention of exploring the 
deposits in the spring with a diamond drill. >^ork has been by hand so far. A small camp 
has been erected near the mine. 

Bbeituno Ibon Company. 

An area of mining lands situated in Deroche and Jarvis townships, Algoma district, a mUe 
and three-quarters east of Wilde station, Algoma Central Railway, or one mile from the end of 
a siding run in toward the mine has been acquired by the above company, whose offices are at 
Marquette, Mich. The following are directors : president, Geo. Wagner ; vice-president, John 
F. Carey ; secretary- treasurer, E. N. Breitung. Mine superintendent, John Foley, was 
employing a force of fifteen at the date of inspection, 15th February 1902. 

Operations began in the fall of last year with a general examination of the surface exposures 
of the ore, a specular hematite, which with the advent of the snow gave place to underground 
work. A tunnel has been driven west into the hill cross-cutting the formation to the ore 
bodies at about 130 feet above the small lake, its length to date 167 feet and size 6 by 6 feet. 
The other work, all in the near vicinity, consisted of several deep open-cuts and pits and a 
number of trenches. 

The camp of three buildings is located a short distance to the south and the power house is 
on the lake shore directly below enclosing a 30-h p. locomotive type boiler, an auxiliary 
15-h.p. vertical boiler, a one drill air compressor and a small pump. Both coal and wood are 
used as fuel. The compressed air is conveyed to the mac*^ ine drill in the tunnel through 500 
feet of 2-inch piping. 

A dynamite magazine has been constructed in the abandoned open-cut up the hill by board- 
ins: over the top and sides maintaining a cool, dry atmosphere. There are 31 boxes of the 
explosive on hand. Thawing is done in a small building near the mouth of the tunnel. 

A geological examination discloses a country rock of slat^trap. dark green in color, striking 
northwest-southeast with a dip of 60 degrees southwest, in which the ore body lies embedded. 
The work of stripping off the heavy surface growth has not sufficiently advanced to clearly 
disclose its mode of occurrence or to make it appear whether there is one or several parallel 
deposits, for ore has been found over a width southwest-northeast of about 400 feet. In the 
tunnel for 60 feet from the face the hematite contents of the trap gradually increase from a 
minute proportion to a body in (quantity at the face and the presence of this specular hematite is 
evidenced entirely by the red streak obtained in scratching the rock. The lenses or bands of 
ore are composed of interlaminated thin fluidal seams of iron-black specular hematite and green 
schist, the former in some of the workings greatly predominating, and with occasionally quartz and 
calcite stringers or pK)ckets. Magnetic attraction is entirely absent. The ore is said to be of 
high bessemer quality and if so will obtain a ready market at the new steel plant at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 

Helen Mine. 

During the past year very radical changes have been inaugurated in the methods of mining 
and ore raising. The use of the steam shovel on the upper benches for loading the blasted 
ore has been abandoned, as has also the cable derrick spanning the pits, being found unsuited 
to requirements and too expensive. With the sudden destruction of the locomotive crane at 
the pit's edge when hit by a rock from a blast, only the skip road was left running from the 
top of the crusher house to the mouth of the pit Since then this road has been continued 
down u> the floor of the pit, ending in a sump, into which the skips disappear for loading, and 
in addition a second double-track trestle road, constructed from the same upper point radially 
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CO another part of the working, to be operated by the Lidgerwood hoiat formerly in 
the cableway. There are now, therefore, four well-equipped lines, giving a very Ifttge hoimg 
capacity. Open mining will continue until the new shaft just commenced at GO feet aontliof 
the pit reaches a depth of 60 feet below the floor, and from there is connected by drifts ml 
mill holes from the surface with all parts of the ore body, when the ore will be milled down ts 
tram loads below and hoisted out on the new double track skip road. By this method tin 
undue amount of handling necessary in the present system of tramming from all parts of thi 
pit floor will be avoided. 

Work in the upper original benches and in the tunnels has been suspended, all mining 
being now confined to the more recent pit, originally a small pond at the upper or west end 
of Boyer lake, but since drained by the unwatering of the main body. The pit has htm 
worked to a depth of 50 feet below the old level of the lake and of the railway tracka It ■ 
285 feet long east and west by 100 feet wide, with nearly vertical walls, to which in many pbM 
loosely attached rocks cling, requiring thorough, careful scaling every day, partieulariy after 
blasting. 

Through the narrow neck of land dividing the bed of Boyer lake from the present workiiigi 
a small tunnel is being driven for a drainage and waste passage from the pit floor level, mitil 
the completion of which the unwatering will still be efiected by the small pomp drawing fm 
the skip sumps. 

From the top of the skip roads the ore dumps into a large chute feeding direct to the 
No. 8 Gates crusher, and thence, in five to six inch sizes, drops to bins and the railroad oin 
beneath to be transported to the winter season's stock piles two miles away along the line of 
the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway from where, when navigation re-opens, the steaa 
shovel will*reload the cars for shipment to Michipicoton Harbor. 

Additions to the surface plant include two more boilers of about 80-h.p., each, opposite 
the original pair, one of them for use when the new skip road begins operations and the other 
as an auxiliary; a six drill straight-line air-compressor in a small room on the ground floor of 
the crusher house. Another ten«drill compressor is to be set up shortly. 

The level of Boyer lake had been lowered 65 feet at the date of inspection, 28t^ Febmarj 
1902. The greater portion of the water has now been removed, although there still remains a 
depth of 50 feet at the central point, where the shelving shores converge. The pumping plant, 
installed on a barge floating near the west shore, consists of a centrifugal pump with horisontal 
engine, two large duplex pumps and a 40-h.p. locomotive boiler. Only the two duplex pumps 
are m present use, but they will be assisted shortly by a 60-h.p. locomotive boiler and two 
No. 10 Cameron pumps, now in course of installation as a separate plant on the adjacent share. 

The sanitary condition of the camp and vicinity required attention, particularly in iba 
matter of destroying the winter's accumulation of rubbish. 

The dynamite magazine lies at a safe distance from the workings, sheltered therefrom 
behind the lower or western banks of Boyer lake. On the far or north side of Boyer lake 
stand the black powder magazine and, a little beyond, the storehouse for supplies of caps, faie, 
etc. Both magazines evince care in their maintenance. A steam -heated building is under 
construction with proper appliances for thawing frozen dynamite. Fuse and battery are both 
employed in blasting, the latter m the heavy series charges when breaking out ore, using 
electric current from the dynamo, and the former for block-hole work in reducing the size of 
the deposed masses. Considerable danger, not always avoidable, attends the latter operation, 
for whenever a hole is allowed a lifting position pieces of rock are thrown over all parts of the 
mine and camp buildings, frequently doing damage. 

No new disclosures of moment are revealed in the workings. The pit is expanding in ore 
of a good quality except for occasionally occurring pockets of granular pyrites, defined and 
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: telatively small as exhibited in aeveral places about the walls of the mine. Theee do not, how- 
ever, greatly disconcert operations, merely requiring more care in their separate extraction and 
disposal to avoid contaminating the dean ore. The output at the time of inspection was limited* 
on account of making alterations in the plant, to 1,100 tons daily, but this would be increased as 
aeon as the new skip road could be put in operation. 

The Lake Superior Power Company has done away with the former contract system of 
mining, and now carries on the operations under the management of its own mine staff 
eomposed of Mr. E. F. Bradt, general manager, and Mr. A. E. fiuzzo, superintendent. The 
total -force numbers 293, of whom 163 are miners and muckers under foreman John Crellin. 

NiPiooN AND LoNO Lake Jron Ranoes. 

The country surrounding lake ^iipigon and for from 30 to 70 miles away has during the past 
two summer seasons been explored by numerous parties working along the main tributary rivers 
and lakes, near many of which iron ranges were discovered of more or less importance. The best 
showings are probably between Nipigon aiid Long lakes, where a large area of land has been taken 
np by different operators and already partly explored by the diamond drill as well as by surface 
work. The iron occurs both as hematite and magnetite finely interbanded with chert, jasper or 
other less compact siliceous rock. So far as found the outcroppings are too lean to be mined 
as ore, but in respect of sulphur, phosphorus and other impurities the quality of the ore is good. 
Much the same surface conditions exist in this region as at Steep Rock lake, the banded hema- 
. tite in the softer rocks having been denuded or gouged out and later filled with a depth of sur- 
hnoe clay requiring the use of drills to explore the underlying rock. 

Last season the Algoma Commercial Company, with branch office at Port Arthur, had in 
its employ 50 men under the management of Mr. 6. H. Brotherton engaged chiefly in explora- 
tory survey work, mapping out the country, without much actual development of the iron out- 
crops found. This year it is intended to examine the locations further with the diamond drill 
and at the same time to extend the survey work. 

Mr. R. H. Flaherty who also had a diamond drill exploring just east of Nipigon lake on 
adjoining ranges will do more work this year, the results so far obtained not indicating the 
presence of as large ore bodies as are thought to exist. 

Atikokan and Steep Rock Iron Ranges. 

A wide and very active interest is manifested in this field, not limited as at this time last 
year (March 1901) to the magnetite deposits on the Atikokan to the east, but expanding over 
the whole stretch of country on which iron or indications of iron have been found, namely, from 
Whiskey Jack lake past Sapawe lake and along the Atikokan river to the west end of Steep 
Rock lake, a distance of 25 miles, and southwest from Steep Rock lake for about an equal 
distance, several miles in width. Nothing but magnetic iron has been found from the eastern 
extremity of the ranges west to below the east arm of Steep Rock lake, but from this point for 
about six miles in width west the drift carries pebbles of a fine grade of hematite, and is itself 
very strongly colored red and yellow constituting, with the favorable rock formations of alterna- 
ting compact and soft, largely chloritic schists and a series of cherts, conglomeiates and 
quartzites (more prevalent in the immediate vicinity of Steep Rock lake), indications of the 
presence of soft iron ore (hematite) on which the different operators base their hopes. There 
are only a very few outcrops of hematite in situ and these have not yet proved to be important. 
The present exploratory work for hematite consists in boring with the diamond drill chiefly in 
the deep clay deposits fillina: depressions in the trap rocks at the bottom of which the soft schists 
occur carrying, it is believed, the iron ore. The bodies of magnetite which outcrop at various 
points throughout the whole district are also receiving attention, but not to tK^ «a.\SL^ ^^iX«c^ 
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latterly as the hematite, probably ' for the reasons that most of them contain a oonsideraUe 
percentage of sulphur, and having a banded character are small in comparison with the immenift 
soft ore deposits that occur in similar rocks in the Minnesota iron ranges further south of which 
it is expected duplicates will be found here. 

The operators in the district include B. H. Flaherty, Wiley & Company, Mackenzie, Mson 
& Company, all of Port Arthur, and T. H. Hogan of Atikokan, with the last of whom several 
capitalists and others interested in iron mining are associated. All of the above are concentrating 
their efforts on the locations of the district immediately on and southwest of Steep Rock lake, 
while in the older magnetite area to the east B. M. Hunter of Duluth, Mackenzie, Mann ^ Com- 
pany and Grahame & Home of Port Arthur are largely interested, the locations E9, 10, 11, on 
which the tunnel was driven and other prospecting work done (noted in the last Repoit) having 
been sold outright to B. M. Hunter, who. it is stated, will extract 1000 tons or so of magnetite 
from the deposits thereon for a test blast. During several months last fall Mackenzie, Mann & 
Company explored several of a very extensive group of c]ai<us along the course of the Atikokan 
river with two diamond drills, one the Government's '* C " drill, making several interesting and 
probably valuable iinds of magnetite, and propose to continue the work this season on as large 
a scale or larger. 

Mr. H. E. EInobel, superintendent of the explorations for R. H. Flaherty, with head- 
quarters at Atikokan, has completed a road from this station north to Steep Rock lake, about 
6 miles distant, the first mile or so of which T. H. Hogan had previously constructed, to 
transport the drill machinery to the northern locations and intends to put in another diamond 
drill in addition to that belonging to the Government now in his employ, as well as two stand- 
pipe drills to explore the underlying rock of the clay lands. 

T. H. Hogan and his associates have located an extensive series of points for bore holes 
mostly over the clay areas filling the hollows between the outcropping ridges of tougher rockB 

« 

and at eight of these, all just s 'Uth of the Canadian Northern railway track and a mile or so 
west of Atikokan station, preparatory pits have been sunk from 12 to 25 feet deep (to water 
level), in which wells two churn drills are to bore. These drills have not yet arrived. 

The Algoma Commercial Company's western explorations under the superintendence of 6. 
H. Brotherton of Port Arthur, though not yet extended actively to this field, probably will be 
this season. 

MOHHER AND HoRNE IrON LOCATIONS. 

Along Seine bay, Bainy Lake, lots 11 and 12 in the third concession of the township of 
Watt en have been acquired by Messrs. Dan Mosher of Fort Frances and J. T. Home of Fort 
William, Ont., as iron locations, which Mr. Home states they intend to thoroughly test by 
diamond drill. Considerable surface stripping has already been done, the magnetite deposit 
being now traceable for several hundred feet with a width of about 30 feet, surface sam 
assaying metallic iron, 49.10 per cent., sulphur, 0.14 and phosphorus 019. 



COPPEB MINES. 

The copper situation remains quiet in the eastern districts there being but one mine near 
Parry Sound and a few outlying prospects in the course of development. To the west, how- 
ever, along the north shore of lake Huron and near Sault Ste. Marie an activity equalling that 
of the pioneer days of this section is bein^ awakened. Numbers of locations are being acquired 
or developed extending over many miles east and west and a width of 20 to 30 miles, all fiurly 
accessible to lines of transportation, especially since the Bruce Mines and Algoma Central Bailtriy 
haajuBtheen completed through the centre of the district; and no doubt the success with 
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whioh mines such as the R«>ok Lake have met has also materially aided in the re-establishment of 
the industry. In western Ontario the old Tip-Top copper mine has resumed development under 
new hands with the promise of a thorough exploration. 



McGowN MiNB. 



A special inspection of this mine. was made on 29th August 1901. It was found that on 
5th August work had been resumed after the stoppage in 1900 and under the same ownership, 
that of the Parry Sound Copper Mining Company. Operations were confined to No. 3 shaft, 
which was 47^ feet deep, 9 by 9 feet in size and vertical, timbered with a solid coUar 32 feet 
deep and one square set, but with no division partition between the two compsrtments, and no 
ladders, the men entering and leaving the mine by the bucket. This last is a very unsafe 
method and is forbidden by the Mines Act. The hoisting was done by a substantial horse whim 
with brake, f inch steel rope, swinging arm derrick and bucket, and the signalling by shouting 
np the shaft. Instructions were left with the foreman, Carl Anderson, to place ladders, par- 
tition and signal apparatus in the shaft, and to prohibit men riding in the bucket. The miners 
employed numbered six. 

On 25th January 1902 a second visit was made, at which time work was still confined to 
No. 3 shaft, having progressed steadily with six men since the previous inspection. The shaft 
was 87 feet deep with a level at 77 feet and south drift therefrom, 22 feet. The instructions 
given in August had been complied with, the shaft casing having been extended down to 60 feet 
with a good ladderway and partition between the two compartments. The dynamite magazine 
was found to be damp, and it was recommended that the boxes containing the explosives should 
be periodically turned over and slats placed between the tiers to allow of a better ventilation. , 
The practice of thawing the dynamite by placing it on the floor around a stove in the blacksmith 
shop was prohibited, and instructions given as to the proper methods of handling. 

It will be remembered from former reports that the gneissoid country rock of the location 
strikes east and west with dip of about 45 degrees south and that the copper- bearing zones or 
lenses are embedded therein with the same strike and dip. One of these ore bodies along the 
outcropping of which the tunnel, main shaft and No. 3 shaft were started, has dipped awny to 
the south from these workings, and it is with the expectation of striking it again, as well as some 
of the other bodies exposed on the surface that the south cross-cut is .now being driven from the 
77-foot level. No ore body has yet been met in the shaft or cross-cut. 

Massey Station Mink. 

The owners of this property were recently incorporated into the Massey Station Mining 
Company, Limited, with head office at Copper Cliff, Ont. ; president, J. J. Thompson, and 
directors, R. M. Thompson and Major R. G. Leckie TJnder the continued management of 
Mr. Joseph Errington development has been greatly extended underground, measuring on 10th 
February 1902 as follows :— 

Main shaft, depth 233 feet. First level, depth 74 feet : west drift, 25 feet long by 18 feet 
wide ; east drift, 100 feet. These drifts connect north of the shaft leaving a pillar 6 feet wide 
and then run as one, north 46 feet, to another parallel set of drifts extending west 65 feet ai.d 
east 25 feet. Second level, depth 150 feet; west drift, 120 feet ; at 100 feet in, cross-cuts driven 
north 20 feet and south 15 feet ; east drift. 89 feet ; a clear passage-way is provided around tie 
shaft. Third level, depth 230 feet ; west drift, 10 feet ; east drift, 14 feet. 

Near the west boundary of section 16 and about a mile west of the main workings on 
section 14 a tunnel has been driven east into the face of a bluff along the ore body, in length 
120 feet, and 6 by 7 feet in size, to determine whether the veixv 'woviV^ kV. N3tC\^ ^vc^* ^^xrwoi^ 
dcTelopment. This work waa discontinued with what were conaidet^^ «vk^cvwB>tNi ^»^^s&.'*rJws^"1 
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showings to justify the installation of an adequate mining; plant without any further effortiftt 
hand work. The character of the vein or mineralized shear zone has here changed, Uie gsogue 
being composed of trap entirely lacking in the secondary filling of quartz found as the msin 
matrix of the ore body in the shaft workings. 

Solidly constructed timbering exists down the shaft all maintained in good condition, but 
safer hoisting appliances were advised to replace the present inadequate method of using bucket 
on skid poles. The shaft and power houses adjoin each other, the former 24 by 36 feet in plan 
and enclosed, and the latter of about the same size. The mining plant comprises a 60-h.p. 
locomotive type boiler, a S-drill Ingersoll air compressor with 3 machine drills, pumps and a 
duplex-cylinder, single 3-foot drum hoist using ^-inch steel rope. The company propose to 
instal a more adequate working plant, but it appears that no concentrator will be necessary, the 
hand-sorted product containing 6 per cent, copper in a highly quartzose gangue being much 
more desirable for smelting purposes than the clean sulphides. The recent shipments to the 
Ontario Smelting Works at Copper Cliff have amounted to about 25 tons daily of average grade 
material as taken from all the levels, no regular stoping having yet begun. 

The 8-mile railroad siding to the mine from Massey station is already graded for the fint 
mile, and the remainder is to be completed this spring. 

A well-ventilated magazine has been built in a side hill a quarter-mile distant from the 
workings in a convenient situation and kept in good condition ; but instructions were given to 
discontinue the method of thawing dynamite by storing two boxes or so at a time on the raften 
in the engine room, and to follow a proper and safer system. 

The force numbers 25, of whom 19 are miners under foreman J. O. Summers. 

Stobie Mine. 

The above property covers block N and the south half of block O, having a total area of 875 
acres in Johnson township one mile north of Stobie station, or 2^ miles northeast of Desbarata, 
C. P. R. After a year's work in which a good deal was accomplished both in mining and in the 
erection of a complete mining plant, operations were suspended in December last, a small force 
being retained to keep the workings pumped out. The owners are the Stobie Mining Com- 
pany, manager, A. B. Upton, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Underground development measures as follows : Main shaft, depth 160 feet, size 8 by 12 
feet, vortical for 35 feet and for the rest inclined 77" south. First level, depth 100 feet ; east 
drift, 90 feet ; at 35 feet in, a cross-cut north 9 feet and drift from face east 10 feet ; west drift, 
173 feet. The shaft is timbered solidly part of the way down, with dividers below this for the 
skid road and ladder-way, all of which are in good condition. 

The surface plant comprises a shaft house 20 by 38 feet in plan and 40 feet high to the 
sheave, with boiler room adjoining containing two boilers, a 60-h.p. return tubular and an aux- 
iliary SO-h.p. vertical, snd a No. 6 Cameron pump for purposes of fire protection. From the 
top of the building the bucket empties into cars running out on trestles to ore and waste dumpa. 
The dangerous practice of removing the steam gauge from the boiler for the night was forbidden. 
In the engine house 15 feet to the north are installed a 5-drill Rand air-compressor with high 
and low pressure air and steam cylinders and a duplex-cylinder single-drum hoist, cylinder! 
4^ by 7 inches, drum 24 inches face by 13 inches diamater, using f-inch steel rope with the steel 
bucket. 

The dynamite magazine is a log building lying about 250 feet east of the workings with an 
insufScient rise of ground between, and besides the 34 cases of dynamite on hand caps, fuse, 
oils and other supplies are kept therein. It was advised that another magazine properly sito- 
ated accordmg to the requirement of the Mines Act for storing nothing but dynamite be erected 
when operations are resumed. The caps were removed at once. 
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'ormatioii in which the work is done is a light pink to yellow quartzite approaching an 
actured along several lines but with two main and nearly vertical fault planes, at right 
the intersection of which the shaft has been sunk. The north and south fault, defined 
n inch or so of Rouge and smooth walls, forms the east side of the shaft and as the 
b has been entirely vertical the quartz vein in th^ east and west fault is not laterally 
The vein is ** frozen " to the sharply defined walls of quartzite. Its width down 
to and along the first level drifts varies from 1 to 3 feet and below the level is not over 
t here a second and parallel vein appears in the foot or north wall running to the bot- 
feet from the first vein with a width of from 2 to 3 feet. A small amount of gypsum 
ely intermixed throughout the quartz with occasionally some angular fragments or 
of quartzite partially altered by solution to a nearly clear quartz, the copper minerals 
ite, bomite and a little red oxide being found in the clear quartz portions of the vein 
eavy pockets and seams or again in a disseminated state, and throughout in fairly large 
I. 

mp of several hundred tons of fairly rich ore has already accumulated and further pro- 
lay start at an early date. 

Bbuce Mines. 

e spring of 1901 the new surface plant was completed, by which time also the mine 
ent had advanced far enous^h to allow of a test mill-run of six weeks' duration.. About 
e of June all operations were suddenly put an end to by the almost complete demoli- 
re of the main or No. 4 shaft buildings. Since then the structures have been rebuilt 
amaged machinery repaired or replaced, but no further attempt has been made to 
ork. The owners remain unchanged, but since the resignation of Mr. Wm. Braden, 
s J. Abrahams ha^occupied the position of manager and at this date, 11th February 
)loys a force of 20 keeping the surface plant in shape and No. 2 and No. 4 workings 
i. 

lew head frame at No. 4 or main shaft, 48 feet high to the sheaves, will include in its 
large ore bins emptying by chute into cars beneath whence the ore is transported to the 
e power plant and other buildings embrace engine and boiler houses, machine and black- 
ps, dry room and large boarding and warehouses. The machinery installed consists of a 
Seine water tube boiler ; a 40-h.p. locomotive type boiler ; a duplex 8 by 4 by 12 feed 
duplex-cylinder double-drum hoist engine, cylinders 12 by 18 inches and drums 60 
diameter by 36 inches face, using 1-inch steel rope ; a 14-drili Rand air oompressor» 
I air and steam, with receiver ; and a 500-light or 30-kilowatt dynamo with a 1,600- 
XT operated by a 50-h.p. high speed engine. The machine shop equipment includes 
bes, etc., with a separate 40-h.p. horizontal engine. At No. 2 shaft the boiler, hoist 
houses enclose a 70-h.p. return tubular boiler and a 60-h.p. quadruple friction hoist. 
1 the main workings to the concentrator, which is situated 1^ miles to the east on the 
3, a standard gauge railroad has been built ending in a 700-foot trestle of 5 per cent, 
he top and rear of the mill building over the ore bins and crushers. The main struc- 
rs a ground area of 176 feet length by 66 feet width with a height of 90 feet from the 
e lowest floor. Adjoining, to the north, stands the engine house, SO by 32 feet in 
boiler house 44 by 48 feet, and the concentrate bin rooms, 40 by 77 feet, with the 
ter house to the south-west upper corner, 35 by 77 feet. The concentrating plant in 
sists of two gyrating crushers, a No. 5 Austin and a No. 3 Gates ; 7 trommels ; several 
iyon and elevators ; 24 three-compartment Hartz jigs ; a Bryan (Griffin) S-roll mill ; 
t>l]s, all of 10-inch face by 30-inch diameter ; three double-deck convex slime tables 17 
imeter ; and 18 Frue vanners with 6-foot smooth- belts, all of the above operated h^ ^ 
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150-h.p. Brown eDgine and a 3d0-h.p. Heine water tube boiler. The pump in the station on 
the lake shore has a capacity of 1^ million gallons pjr 24 hours. At a point 1,800 feet south- 
east of the mill a coal dock with storage bins for 1,000 tons has been built 450 feet out into the 
lake. 

The new rollino^ stock of '. side-dump ore cars of 5 ton capacity and a 20- ton Baldwin loco- 
motive was in operation with the rest of £he plant last season. 

The old tailings dumps deposited at various points on the property by the various milli 
since the first operations of this mine over 50 yeai s ago are estimated to contain about 100,000 
tons assaying roughly 95 per cent, silica and 1 per cent, copper, forming a valuable flux for the 
copper-nickel ores of the Sudbury region, for which purpose regular shipments are now being 
made to Copper CliflF. 

Rock Lakb Mine. 

The extensive additions to the surface plant noted in the last Report as under way pro- 
gressed rapidly to completion, the mine closing down for the time being several months 
previously, and on the first of this year both mine and works starting up in conjunction. 
Since then a moderate scale of operations consistent with the experimental stage has been 
maintained awaiting complete adjustment of the concentrator to allow treating the maximum 
capacity of the plant, 120 tons of ore daily. From the mine to the mill over the mile and s 
half of railroad the ore is transport-ed in five-ton side-dump cars by a Baldwin locomotive to 
large bins, the cord wood being also brought here, but shot down forty feet from the trestle to 
the boiler room below. On the Bruce Mines and Algoma Railway the steel extends 
to within one mile of the concentrator on the shore of Rock lake, and when completed ship- 
ments of the concentrates will begin. 

On re-opening the mine stoping commenced at once in pursuance of the previous plan of 
development, and this with all other new work done up to the date of inspection, I2th 
February 1902, measures as foUows : 

Main shaft, depth unchanged. First level, northwest drift, 169 feet (55 feet increase) ; 
at 57 feet in, an overhand stope 43 feet long by 25 feet wide by 25 feet high, with a spinl 
upraise 60 feet high from the south comer, the stope further along the level ending in a lower 
overhand one 45 feet long by 5 feet high by 10 feet wide ; southeast drift, 140 feet (13 feet 
increase) ; at 60 feet in, a cross-cut southwest 15 feet ; at 72 feet in, an overhand stope 30 feet 
in length along the drift by 20 feet wide by 50 feet high running up at 37^ incline to the 
southeast ; at 90 feet in, another cross-cut southwest 17 feet. Second level, northwest drift, 
128 feet (36 feet increase) ; at 40 feet in, an upraise in progress, height to date 54 feet, siie 
6 by 8 feet, from which point an incline upraise is being run northwest to connect with the 
first level for ventilation, and stope levels started, both over and underhand, using the uprsis® 
for a chute ; at 46 feet in, a cross-cut southwest 21 feet ; southeast drift, 92 feet (16 feet 
increase) ; at 42 feet in, a cross-cut southwest 29 feet. Below the second level no further 
mining had been done since last inspection, the shaft being penticed over at this depth and 
the water allowed to rise part way up. 

The mining plant iii the power house near the shaft remains unchanged and in good 
condition, except that the cage hoist lacked an indicator device, which it was advised to 
attach at once. 

On the trestlework forming the approach of the railroad to the top of the mill a water tank 
was erected, in size 24 feet diameter by 25 feet high, to supply the engine and concentrstor 
plant, being in turn replenished from the pumping station, 170 feet below on the lake shore' 
A number of assembled structures make up the imposing mill building, which from peak to 
the concentrate bin floor above the railway track gives a height of 104 feet, the vanner rooiA 
or lower portion being 67 feet wide' b» -"^ *" long, the upper portion 36 feet wide by 91 f^ 
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Dg, and the engine room on the east side 25 feet wide bj 38 feet long, with a 38 by 39-fuot 
»iler-room still further east. The assay office, camp and other accessory buildings lie scat- 
red along the shore in the ne^r vicinity. The following constitute the milling plant — a 
^ by 20-inch Blake crusher; 4 horizontal trommels; 5 double-compartment Hartz jigs; numerous 
dt elevators; 3 sets of roUs, one of 6-inch face by 48-inch diameter and the other two each of 
(-inch face by 30-inch diameter; a Chilian mill; 2 vertical screen sizers; 2 hydraulic sizers; and 
Wilfley tables; a power plant consisting of three return tubular 80-h.p. boilers; a 250-h.p. 
irUss engine operating the entire plant; a 600-light dynamo with exciter; and 200 feet distant, 
wr the lake shore, a duplex 10 by 14 inch cylinder, geared pump operated off the main 
lafting by a five-ply rope drive, taking 2,000 feet of linch manilla rope. 

The dynamite magazine lies about 1,000 feet east of the mine workings and the thawing 
>use close by, the latter heated by steam coils or when the temperature is too low suitable 
>t water tins are used. More care was advised in the handling and storing of explosives 
iderground. 

A better conception of the vein now obtains since the large stopes have been opened 
9. The walls appear to vary in dip southwest from 46^ to 55^ owing to their unde- 
led character throughout, but maintain a fairly uniform strike of about north Ib^ west — south 
)9 east in apparent conformity with the trap country rock. The vein is composed on the 
hole of nearly equal quantities of quartz in bands and pockets with somewhat breociated con- 
»iirs and of seams of altered chloritic schist and slaty brown to red trap, the one or the other 
cally predominating, and is bounded by false walls of soft slab-like discolored trap a foot or 
lore thick merging gradually into the original green trap country rook. Throughout the ore, 
(differently in either the quartz or the brown interbedded trap, chalcopyrite and a little 
mttered bomite are disseminated in both large and small crystals and grains, with a tendency 
» local concentration. The results of considerable metamorphic action both chemical and 
hysical appear, the former exhibited by the oxidation of the copper sulphides largely or 
Dtirely in portions of the stopes to the red oxide, and the latter by a series of faults at acute 
Dgles across the strike of the vein and by the general disturbed character of the entire deposit. 
)i8placement of the vein due to faulting seemed to be mainly horizontal, the movements being 
rem two to ten feet where determinable. Where opened up the stopes are maintaining a width 
)f 20 feet or so, all of the ore being milled, though some portions of it are much richer 
tn copper than others. 

Fra er Property. 

This copper location situated on the south half of lot 3 in the second concession of Aber- 
dflsn township and about one mile north of Rock lake is owned by Wm. Fraser of Bruce 
Mines, P.O. It is now under option to Noah W. Grey, Marquette, Mich., who represents the 
Pioneer Iron Company of that place, by whom some development work was done last fall. 
This consists of two shafts, one 33 feet and the other 8 feet deep, together with surface trench- 
ing, exposing a vein of intermixed trap and quartz carrying chalcopyrite as the chief sulphide 
lod traversing a formation of green trap. It is stated by the owner that more extensive 
operations will be undertaken in the spring of 1902. 

Indian Lake Mine. 

On the small body of water, known as Indian lake, an arm of Rock lake, and one mile 
northwest of the Rock Lake mine, is situated the south half of lot 6 in the second concession of 
Aberdeen township, Algoma district, owned by a syndicate the chief member of which is Mr. W. 
W. McMillan, of Duluth. J. P. McKolty, contractor for the mining work in progress at the 
^ime of inspection, has, with a force of seven men, sunk a vertical shaft 30 feet dee^^ vcl ^soa 
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6 by 8 feet. The work has opened up a deposit of interbanded brown discolored trap and 
quartz in stringers and pockets. The trap is replaced in part by quartz, forming a quartzote 
matrix, throughout all of which and increasing towards the bottom a small proportion of 
chaloopyrite is disseminated. 

The mining machinery includes a 12- h. p. vertical boiler, a small duplex hoist engine and a 
swinging arm derrick, the former two situated 50 feet from the shaft while the sleep camp and 
boarding house is below on the lake shore. 

. Dynamite was being carelessly dealt with, the daily supply of one box brought over from 
the Rock Lake mill being left exposed to flying rocks from the mine, and for thawing it was 
piled in a box close to the boiler stack and near the blacksmith forge. Instructions were left 
as to a proper method of handling. 

Sault Pbospecting and Deyblopment Company, 

The above Company with offices in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. , and president, Daniel Brown, 
secretary, R. N. Adams, own, according to information received from the secretary, 957 acres 
of mining lands in concessions four and five, Morin township, Algoma district, 25 miles north 
by road from Bruce Mines station, C.P.R. The development of a quartz vein carrying chal- 
copyrite began 1st February 1902, the shaft being now 20 feet deep which with the former 
surface trenching and the erection of camps comprises all the work done. 

Taylor Mine. 

This copper property comprises the north half of lots 2, 3 and 4 in the fifth concession, and 
the south halves of lots 3 and 4 in the sixth concession of Anderson township, Algoma district, and 
is reached by an 18-mile road north from Garden River, C.P.R. It is also a mile west of the 
new A.C. and H.B. Ry., running north from Sault Ste. Marie, to which a road may later be 
built. The mine was opened up about a year ago by the owners, the Taylor Copper Mining 
Company, Limited, of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., president, R. H. Taylor, secretary, H. P. Taylor, 
and mine captain, J. Taylor, operations being fairly continuous until an accident happened 
recently to the machinery. On 22nd February 1902 the force numbered 9, of whom two were 
miners. 

No. 1 shaft on lot 2 in the fifth concession is abandoned, and is said to be SO feet deep 
No. 2 or main shaft on the same lot, but 400 feet west of No. 1 shaft, 50 feet deep, size insi^^ 
timbers 5 by 10 feet and vertical, is now temporarily closed. It is timbered with square sets ^ 
6 feet centres, lagged and divided into two compartments, hoistway and manway, in which latt^^ 
the ladders hang vertically instead of being inclined between the platforms, as is require^ 
Guides extend down the hoistway for the bucket crosshead. The head frame is an open stra^^ 
ture 12 feet high. At 200 feet southeast of No. 2 shaft a tunnel is being driven along the ve^^ 
in the bottom of a narrow gully and is at present 25 feet long and timbered over, with 25 fe^ 
of open cut work at the mouth, and 60 feet of the creek bottom (the vein) cleared beyond thi^ 
Some rich ore piles have accumulated along the sides of this working. Between this tunn^ 
and No. 2 shaft an open trench 15 feet long by 6 feet deep has been sunk on the vein exposing 
4 feet of mineralized quartz vein. No. 3 shaft is sunk on lot 3 in the fifth concession at ^ 
quarter mile northwest of No. 2 shaft, in depth 35 feet, size 6 by 8 feet, vertical, and timbered 
for 24 feet down. This is reported to be on the vein, but being temporarily closed could not b^ 
examined. No. 4 shaft on lot 3 in the sixth concession lies one-third of a mile north-north we0^ 
of No. 3 shaft, in depth 19 feet and vertical. This and No. 1 shaft were sunk by the originffJ 
operators and are now abandoned. 

The mining plant collected in a 30 by 50-foot building situated 12 feet south of No. 2 shaft, 
consists of a 60-h p. locomotive *' i--:i'^i.^ a 3-drill Ingersoll air compressor and receiver* 
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machioe drills, a duplex-cylinder single-drum hoist engine, cylinders 5 by 8-inch, drum 26-inch 
ftuie by 26- inch diameter, using f inch steel rope, a duplex 4^ by 3 by 4 feed pump and a No. 6 
Cameron sinking pump. The camp lies half a mile northwest of the mine with boarding and 
bunk houses, office, warehouse and stables. 

The dynamite magazine has been built 500 feet north of the main workings in a safe position 
but lacked a door which it was advised should be put on at once. There were 18 boxes on hand. 
Thawing operations were carefully conducted in a pioper tin at a s ife distance from the mine. 

The country rock of the locality is a pink hornblende granite approaching a syenite. 
Through this runs a narrow intrusive dike of trap in which, either entirely embedded therein or 
with one of its walls against the granite as a contact, occurs the quartz vein, which shows defined 
selvage walls, and varies in width from 4 to 6 feet and upwards. The strike is north 20 degrees 
west, and dip a few degrees to the northeast. The vein runs along the top of the hill through 
No. 3 shaft, southeasterly past No. 2 shaft and into the deep, narrow gully below, which has 
been formed by the weathering away of the trap and subsequent breaking up of the quartz vein 
between the precipitous granite walls. The vein foUows this down the hiU 600 feet or as far as 
it has been traced, outcropping in the bottom or along the sides of the ravine. Clean white 
quartz forms the main portion of the ore body with near the walls an interbandini; of altered 
schists, throughout the whole or portions of which occur the Vdluable sulphides chalcopyrite, 
bomite, pyrite and the carbonates malachite and azurite, the first probably predominating with 
decreasing quantities of the rest as named. Appreciable values in gold are also said to have 
been obtained. The plan of development as begun favors sinking the main or No. 2 shaft verti- 
cally through the country rock to cut the vein at about 75 feet down this being 25 feet farthet 
than the present depth of the shaft, and below this to tap the ore therefrom by cross-cuts. 

Ranson Location. 

In December, 1901 work was begun on this property, which lies one mile and a half west of 
the Taylor mine in Anderson township, Algoma district, and had progressed steadily up to 22nd 
February 1902, the date of inspection, with a force of eight men under the supervision of D. J. 
Ranson of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., J. C. Bums being foreman. The camp at the bottom of 
a valley, is composed of several log buildings with two now under construction, and dynamite 
was stored in a tent in the midst of them in entire disregard of danger. Instructions were given 
to remove the dynamite at once to a safe distance and to erect a proper magazine, as well as to 
sabstitute a safe method of thawing the explosive for the practice in use of exposing it to the 
heat of a box stove within 50 feet of the mine. 

The mine workings, 1,000 feet northwest and up the hillside from the camp, consist of an 
open cut .20 feet wide by 15 feet deep by 12 feet high at the face, in the floor of which a shaft 
ia being sunk 6 by 9 feet in size with a depth of 12 feet to date. The work lies against a con- 
tact between green trap and a felspathic rock, the latter considerably altered by replacement 
with quartz. A few clean and indefinite quartz bands traverse the main body with no visible 
sulphides. There arc said to be low gold values present. 

Sault Gray Copper Compaj^y. 

An area of 67 acres of mining lands on lot 5 in the first concession, and options on 300 acres 
^joining in McMahon township, Algoma district, on the shores of Patton lake, eight miles by 
voad north of the Rock Lake mine, have been acquired by the above company whose headquar- 
ters are at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and president. J. J. Kehoe. Last summer some mining work 
Wis done followed by a suspension from October to February 1902, at which time a small gang 
Wis being employed building camps and preparing for more extensive development. A shaft 

^ been sunk 25 feet south of the lake shore, in depth 50 feet, size 6 by 8 feet and vertical, 
. ISM. 
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covered with rough platform and hand windlass, but with do timbering. At 50 feet ^ast of the 
shaft a shallow pit is sunk on the same vein, and at 50 feet south a parallel veii:i trenched along 
for 100 feet. 

The two parallel veins lie embedded in fine-grained schistose trap and have the same etsk 
and west strike and vertical dip as the formation. They are fairly well defined between walls of 
selvage and vary from 2 feet to 6 feet in width composed of quartz interbanded with narrower 
seams of altered trap and a little calcite, throughout which the valuable minerals tetrahedrite 
(frray opper), chalcopyrite and malachite are scattered and, it is said, small though appreciable 
values in gold and silver. 

Superior Coppbr Mine. 

The property consists of mining locations WD 220, 221, 222 of 160 acres each and WD 228 
to 227 of 40 acres each, in all 680 acres staked out over two miles of country in a northwest 
and southeast direction lying partly in Gaudette township, Algoma district, and 4^ miles east 
by road from Birch Camp station. A. C. & H. B. R. In the spring of 1901 the lands were 
acquired by the Superior Copper Company, Liimited, whose capital is in 150,000 shares of $10 
each ; offices in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario and Michigan ; president, Frank Peny ; secreraiy, 
Thomas R. Harvey ; mining engineers, DeMorest and Sylvester, Sudbury. The employees at 
date of inspection, 18th February 1902, numbered 18, with foreman P. A. Derry. 

Mining work measured as foUows : No. 1 shaft, on WD 220, depth 69 feet, size 6 by 9 feet, 
vertical for 40 feet and for the rest inclined 65 degrees southwest. At 40 feet depth the sh»ft 
is penticed over for the driving of a cross-cut, having a length at date of 5 feet. The shaft 
collar extends down 12 feet with hand windlass on top and vertic(>l string of ladders suspended 
therefrom to the bottom. The upper ladder being weak, instructions were given to reverse 
them top for bottom at once, and to begin timbering in platforms and put in a partition between 
the compartments. No. 2 shaft, 4,000 feet southeast of No. 1 shaft, on WD 221 and at the end 
of a small lake, is 17 feet deep, 6 by 8 feet in size, inclined 60 degrees northwest and timbered 
with a short collar and log covering supporting the hand windlass. Sinking was in progren. 
No. 3 shaft, 300 feet southeast of No. 2 shaft and also on WD 221 is 32 feet deep, 6 by 8 feet 
in size, inclined 60 degiees northeast and covered with logs and a hand windlass. No. 4 shaft, 
on the boundary line between WD 220 and WD 221 and 1,880 feet southeast of No. 1 shaft, is tem- 
porarily shut down and full of water. Its depth is said to be 27 feet. Besides the above a large 
number of surface trenches and test pits exist along the same line as the result of the original 
work. Hand labor which has been employed entirely up to the present will, it is stated, be 
replaced by machines this spring with the installation on the shores of the small lake of a mining 
plant consisting of a 60-h.p. boiler, 6-drill air compressor with machine drills, hoist engine and 
pumps to be furnished by the James Cooper Manufacturing Company of Montreal. There is 
on hand though i.ot yet in use a horse whim with steel rope and buckets. The camp build- 
ings situated by the road between the workings include office, boarding house and 'stable. 

The dynamite, of which 20 cases are on hand, lies in a tent in the midst of the camp along 
with the other tins and boxes, while thawing operations are conducted by using at Nos. 1 and 2 
shafts warm water tins that are too rusty to be kept clean and also too small, and at No. 3 ahaft 
by ranginsf the sticks about an open fire burning at the top of and beside the ahaft moath. 
These forbidden practices were condemned, with instructions for the proper care of the 
dynamite. 

The ore body, a mixture of white clean quartz with a darker variety containing altered 
schiste and pockets of black hornblende, both carrying massive and disseminated ohalcopyrite, 
pyrite and a little galena, varies in width from a few feet to 45 feet at No. 2 shaft oompooed of 
about one-third ore and the rest barren vein matter, the ore carrying a high perceutage of cop- 
per. From numerous assay reports it also appears that appreciable gold and silver valaes will 
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be obodnecL The vein maintains an almosfc uniform strike of northwest-southeast along which 
lie the different workings all on vein — it is thought the same vein though on account of the 
great depth of surface soil covering and the long stretches between some of the shafts this is not 
actually determined — and apparently forms a contact deposit between a pink hombltinde granite 
on the northeast and a gray diorite on the southwest, lying either right in the contact or removed 
a few feet therefrom and entirely in the diorite. 

Locations on Black Bay. 

This district was not again inspected owing to the unsafe state of the ice road over the bay 
in April 1902, when I was in the district, but from the owners in Port Arthur it waa learned 
that development work, on the Trombly location, E S 111, was discontinued shortly after my 
last visit for lack of money and also pending a sale of the property, which however did not take 
place. Grahame & Company, who, together with Trombly and Pritchard, all of Port Arthur, 
own the adjoining locations E S 107, 108, 109 to the southwest on the shore of the peninsula, 
give it as their intention to explore the amygdaloidal trap rocks this season by a diamond drill. 
This work will be of great value as giving much desired data as to the characteristics and value 
of these copper-bearing formations. The Black Bay Mining Company of recent incorporation 
have acquired a 7o-acre location near the southwest end of Black Bay peninsula and on the 
same formation. iPor a short time development has progressed, with a force numbering seven. 

Tip-Top Mine. 

This old copper property was taken up a number of years ago, but owing to its inaccessi- 
bility at that time but little development was accomplished, the last being done in 1899. Now, 
however, the recently completed Ontario and Rainy River branch of the Canadian Northern 
railway passes within about five miles of the mine, though the waggon road in use from 
E[ashabowie station is nine miles long. The mine locations K 62, 63, 64, 65. containing 336 
acres, are situated on the east shore of Round lake, which is four miles west of Shebandowan 
lake, and ave held under bond by the present operators, the New York Canadian Copper Syndi- 
cate with head ofiSce at the mine ; president, W. G. Pollock, Cleveland, Ohio ; vice-president, 
P. L. Kimberley, Sharon, Pa. ; secretary-treasurer, Henry Folger ; general manager, B. W. 
Folger, tbe two last of Kingston, Ont., and mine superintendent, T. R. Jones. At present the 
employees number 14, of whom 6 are miners with R. Sandoe, foreman. 

Operations under the new management began 7th December 1901, and at 11th March 
1902. the date of my visit, a new camp had been built half a mi^e from the mine on Round 
lake oonsisting of office, bunk and boarding houses ; six miles of a winter road cut through the 
swamps, connecting with the lakes and 1^ miles of old government road to make the 9 mile route 
from Kashabowie station ; and mining machinery and supplies brought in for the season's work. 
It is the intention to build a shorter road over the high lands which afford a good route. 

Mining work, practically all of which is old, is confined to location K 65 and as follows : 
No. 1 shaft, depth 56 feet, size 6 by 8 feet and vertical. First level, depth 50 feet ; east drift, 
35 feet ; west drift, 5 feet ; north cross-cut, 102 feet ; south cross-cut, 28 feet. At the bottom 
of the shaft the foot wall of the vein appears dipping 75^ north and in the additional sinking 
this will be followed. The shaft is timbered with a 10- foot collar supporting the landing plat- 
forms over which the head frame of squared timbers 20 feet high stands, and below the collar, 
square sets, with ladder-way and hoist compartment, the latter lined from top to bottom with 
planking. Hoisting is with bucket and |-inch steel rope, the signal device being in good shape 
with the code posted at both shaft mouth and engine house. A No. 6 Northey pump located 
in tlie east drift at the level effects the un watering. 
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covered with rough platform and hand windlass, but with no timbering. At 50 feet oast of the 
shaft a shallow pit is sunk on the same vein, and at 50 feet south a parallel vein trenched along 
for 100 feet. 

The two parallel veins lie embedded in fine-grained schistose trap and have the same etsk 
and west strike and vertical dip as the formation. They are fairly well defined between walls of 
selvage and vary from 2 feet to 6 feet in width composed of quartz interbanded with narrower 
seams of altered trap and a little calcite, throughout which the valuable minerals tetrahedrite 
((Tray copper), chalcopyrite and malachite are scattered and, it is said, small though appreciable 
values in gold and silver. 

SupERioB CoppBB Mine. 

The property consists of mining locations WD 220, 221, 222 of 160 acres each and WD 228 
to 227 of 40 acres each, in all 680 acres staked out over two miles of country in a northwest 
and southeast direction lying partly in Gaudette township, Algoma district, and 4^ miles east 
by road from Birch Camp station. A. C. & H. B. R. In the spring of 1901 the lands were 
acquired by the Superior Copper Company, Lamited, whose capital is in 150,000 shares of $10 
each ; offices in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario and Michigan ; president, Frank Peny ; secretary, 
Thomas R. Harvey ; mining engineers, DeMorest and Sylvester, Sudbury. The employees at 
date of inspection, 18th February 1902, numbered 18, with foreman P. A. Deny. 

Mining work measured as follows : No. 1 shaft, on WD 220, depth 69 feet, size 6 by 9 feet, 
vertical for 40 feet and for the rest inclined 65 degrees southwest. At 40 feet depth the sh»ft 
is penticed over for the driving of a cross-cut, having a length at date of 5 feet. The shaft 
collar extends down 12 feet with hand windlass on top and vertic(>l string of ladders suspended 
therefrom to the bottom. The upper ladder being weak, instructions were given to reverse 
them top for bottom at once, and to begin timbering in platforms and put in a partition between 
the compartments. No. 2 shaft, 4,000 feet southeast of No. 1 shaft, on WD 221 and at the end 
of a small lake, is 17 feet deep, 6 by 8 feet in size, inclined 60 degrees northwest and timbered 
with a short collar and log covering supporting the hand windlass. Sinking was in progress. 
No. 3 shaft, 300 feet southeast of No. 2 shaft and also on WD 221 is 32 feet deep, 6 by 8 feet 
in size, inc4ned 60 degrees northeast and covered with logs and a hand windlass. No. 4 shaft, 
on the boundary line between WD 220 smd WD 221 and 1,880 feet southeast of No. 1 shaft, is tem- 
porarily shut down and full of water. Its depth is said to be 27 feet. Besides the above a large 
number of surface trenches and test pits exist along the same line as the result of the original 
work. Hand labor which has been employed entirely up to the present will, it is stated, be 
replaced by machines this spring with the installation on the shores of the small lake of a mining 
plant consisting of a 60-h.p. boiler, 6-drill air compressor with machine drills, hoist engine and 
pumps to be furnished by the James Cooper Manufacturing Company of Montreal. There is 
on hand though i.ot yet in use a horse whim with steel rope and buckets. The camp build- 
ings situated by the road between the workings include office, boarding house and 'stable. 

The dynamite, of which 20 cases are on hand, lies in a tent in the midst of the camp along 
with the other tins and boxes, while thawing operations are conducted by using at Nos. 1 and 2 
shafts warm water tins that are too rusty to be kept clean and also too small, and at No. 3 ahaft 
by ranginsf the sticks about an open fire burning at the top of and beside the shaft moath. 
These forbidden practices were condemned, with instructions for the proper care of the 
dynamite. 

The ore body, a mixture of white clean quartz with a darker variety containing altered 
schists and pockets of black hornblende, both carrying massive and disseminated chalcopyrite, 
pjrrite and a little galena, varies in width from a few feet to 45 feet at No. 2 shaft oompooed of 
about one-third ore and the rest barren vein matter, the ore carrying a high perceutage of cop- 
per. From numerous assay reports it also appears that appreciable gold and silver valaes will 
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be obtainecL The vein maintains an almosfc uniform strike of northwest-southeast along which 
lie the different workings all on vein — it is thought the same vein though on account of the 
great depth of surface soil covering and the long stretches between some of the shafts this is not 
actually determined — and apparently forms a contact deposit between a pink hornblende granite 
on the northeast and a gray diorite on the southwest, lying either right in the contact or removed 
a few feet therefrom and entirely in the diorite. 

Locations on Black Bay. 

This district was not again inspected owing to the unsafe state of the ice road over the bay 
in April 1902, when I was in the district, but from the owners in Port Arthur it wa« learned 
that development work on the Trombly location, E S 111, was discontinued shortly after my 
last visit for lack of money and also pending a sale of the property, which however did not take 
place. Grahame & Company, who, together with Trombly and Pritchard, all of Port Arthur, 
own the adjoining locations E S 107, 108, 109 to the southwest on the shore of the peninsula, 
give it SB their intention to explore the amygdaloidal trap rocks this season by a diamond drill. 
This work will be of great value as giving much desired data as to the characteristics and value 
of these copper-bearing formations. The Black Bay Mining Company of recent incorporation 
have acquired a 75-acre location near the southwest end of Black Bay peninsula and on the 
same formation. For a short time development has progressed, with a force numbering seven. 

Tip-Top Mine. 

This oTd copper property was taken up a number of years ago, but owing to its inaccessi- 
bility at that time but little development was accomplished, the last being done in 1899. Now, 
however, the recently completed Ontario and Rainy River branch of the Canadian Northern 
railway passes within about five miles of the mine, though the waggon road in use from 
Kashabowie station is nine miles long. The mine locations K 62, 63, 64, 65. containing 336 
acres, are situated on the east shore of Round lake, which is four miles west of Shebandowan 
lake, and ave held under bond by the present operators, the New York Canadian Copper Syndi- 
cate with head ofiSce at the mine ; president, W. G. Pollock, Cleveland, Ohio ; vice-president, 
P. L. Kimberley, Sharon, Pa. ; secretary-treasurer, Henry Folger ; general manager, B. W. 
Folger, ttie two last of Kingston, Ont., and mine superintendent, T. R. Jones. At present the 
employees number 14, of whom 6 are miners with R. Sandoe, foreman. 

Operations under the new management began 7th December 1901, and at 11th March 
1902, the date of my visit, a new camp had been built half a mi*e from the mine on Round 
lake oonsistiug of office, bunk and boarding houses ; six miles of a winter road cut through the 
swamps, connecting with the lakes and 1^ miles of old government road to make the 9 mile route 
from Kashabowie station; and mining machinery and supplies brought in for the season's work. 
It is the intention to build a shorter road over the high lands which afford a good route. 

Mining work, practically all of which is old, is confined to location K 65 and as follows : 
No. 1 shaft, depth 56 feet, size 6 by 8 feet and vertical. First level, depth 50 feet ; east drift, 
35 feet ; west drift, 5 feet ; north cross-cut, 102 feet ; south cross-cut, 28 feet. At the bottom 
of the shaft the foot wall of the vein appears dipping 75^ north and in the additional sinking 
this will be followed. The shaft is timbered with a 10 foot collar supporting the landing plat- 
forms over which the head frame of squared timbers 20 feet high stands, and below the collar, 
squexe sets, with ladder-way and hoist compartment, the latter lined from top to bottom with 
plankiDg. Hoisting is with bucket and |-inch steel rope, the signal device being in good shape 
with the code potted at both shaft mouth and engine house. A No. 6 Northey pump located 
in tlie east drift at the level effects the un watering. 
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No. 2 bhaft, 500 feet east of No. 1 shaft, is full of water, not having been re-opened. Th# 
depth is said to be 52 feet. 

The new power house stands 100 feet east of No. 1 shaft, in size 25 by 45 feet, with a wiof 
for the dry room. InstaUed here are a 60-h.p. marine water lube boiler and a single-drum 6} 
by 10 -inch cylinder hoist engine. 

The dynamite, of which there were 25 boies on hand, is stored along with caps, fuse, took 
and other supplies in an old unlocked shed 200 feet southwest of the workings in an unsafe 
place, but is thawed in proper warm water tins in another old shed east of the mine. Hen 
'also caps, fuse and mining machinery are kept. Instructions were given to erect a proper 
magazine and to store therein as well as in the thawing house nothing but the explosive, and to 
separate the caps from the dynamite. 

The country rock of the property is a gray to green diorite, both finely granular and 
schistose, striking about east and west with dip of a few degreed north. There are two vsioi 

I 

in the workings quite different in compositi<)n, but both apparently embedded in the trap with 
the same strike and dip and parallel to each other. The south vein lies along the foot wall of 
the trap, and at the level underground is 20 feet wide and is composed of altered schists near 
the walls, merging into the main central portion i)f dark, fine-grained quartz interbanded with 
seams of schist, the whole vein with a fair percentage of chalcopyrite and pyrite in about 
equal quantities. Occasional bands two to three inches wide of chalcopyrite and lai^e pockets 
or seams of pyrite traverse the body, the mineral always finely granular instead of crystalline. 
The north wall of this vein as seen in the north cross-cut is formed by a 3-foot dyke of pink 
And gray felsite with, beyond, 35 feet of the diorite carrying considerable scattered pyrite in 
grains and seams, but with very little chalcopyrite. From this point the cross-cut passes 
through the north vein 50 feet in width composed of a blue vitreous quartz very hard and 
oompact, seamed with irregular films of hornblende or chlorite and all highly impregnated with 
fine grains of iron pyrites, but with a much less though, it is stated by the manager, a paying 
quantity of chalcopyrite. 



COPPER-NICKEL MINES. 

The results of another year's work in the big open mines of the Canadinn Copper Company 
show not only as good a grade of ore in the bottom as formerly, but also in several cases • 
widening out of the bodies. In one mine at the 1000-foot level another large deposit of equal 
grade to the original body has been struck which was not known to exist until found by th0 
diamond drill from this depth. At outlying points from 20 to 50 miles from Copper CUtf 
exploration on several other locations has given either good promise on account of extensir^ 
surface outcrops, or large ore bodies continuous both in size and value with depth ; all of whiob 
though covering but a small portion of the known nickel ranges supports the view that permanencgT 
will mark these deposits. Besides the Victoria Mines smelter, another new one is under erection- 
at the mines of the Algoma Commercial Company, while the plant at Copper Cliff has more than 
doubled its capacity and must continue to increase in order to keep pace with the growing 
output of the mines. 

Canadian Copper Company's Mines and Works. 

The usual activity continued to be displayed in the company's operations up to and for a 
month or so after the visit of inspection beginning 29th January, 1902. The employees thsB 
numbered 1265, distributed as follows : in working mines 565, in the smelters 260, in the roast 
yards 145, and on the surface 305. A few notable increases and changes since last year d9Bi&n% 
mention, such as the growth of the output by the addition of the Creighton mine, the 
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the diamond drill of another apparently extensive ore body from the thirteenth or 972-foot or 
bottom level in the Copper Cliff mine, the generally satisfactory development of the ore bodies 
i& the other mines^ and the laying out of another roast yard above the new smelter, which 
already largely replaces the old one, it being the intention to ultimately abandon these old yards 
and smelter, because inconveniently situated and inadequate to present requirements. 

In April, however, the negotiations covering a period of several months for the sale of the 
entire properly reached a climax, followed by the decision to curtail operations all around tmtil 
the final details of the transfer could be settled and work resumed under the new owners. The 
force has therefore decreased to a minimum sufficient for little more than the proper maintenance 
of the plant, except in the case of the Creighton, which continues to work full force, supplying 
roast heaps for future smelting. In this transition period nothing definite regarding future 
operations is obtainable, but it is expected chat no great period will elapse before work in all 
departments is again under way. 

Changes in the staff comprise the appointment of John Campbell as master mechanic and 
Tom Kilpatrick as smelter superintendent. 

COPPER CLIFF MINE. 

]!)o further sinking of the shaft is in view for the present, new development being confined 
to the thirteenth or 972-foot level, where the west drift continued in to 140 feet turning them 
north for 90 feet through the main ore body which last from the tenth level down has all been 
extracted and the entrance filled with waste. At 102 feet in the level from the shaft branch 
drifts run northwest 33 feet and southwest 42 feet, the latter then branching south 12 feet with 
an 18 foot winze therein, and northwest 40 feet. From 70 feet in the level a diamond drill 
hole was bored northwest 193 feet, the last 90 feet through ore both clean and mixed, and from 
the southwest branch drifts two others in a southerly direction, which however as well us the 
drifts themselves exposed no valuable ore or indications thereof, since when the only work has 
been the continuation of the northwest branch drift towards the new ore for its subsequent 
de?elopment. In the third and fourth levels over and underhand stoping progresses on remain- 
ing walls of ore, the muck being trammed out the lower level to the old shaft down which the 
akip road has been reconstructed. The arrangement of the pumps exists as noted at the last 
inspection. Several recommendations touching the safety and sanitation of the workings were 
deemed necessary. 

Alterations on the surface embrace the installation of a complete new battery of three 
return tubular boilers fitted with automatic stokers, and the removal of the original in^idrquate 
]ilant ; the erection of another more powerful electric generating station in a 20 by 40 fuot 
building adjoining the engine house equipped with two dynamos and engines ; and a new 20 
by 40 foot coal shed. 

NOS. 1 AND 2 3IINEH. 

No. 1 Mine extension : The sinking of a new open pit was recently commenced on the 
extension of the Mc Arthur No. 1 ore body on the west face of the hill from the site of the old 
workings, as a result largely of the diamond drill exploration there of an earlier date. 

No. 2 Mine : This mine, originally kiiown as the McArthur No: 2, has been abbreviated in 
name to the above. The continued sinking of the open pit gives a present depth of 217 feet, 
the chimney-like ore body gradually widening out with a consequent mcrease in the contour of 
the working tuwurd the bottom to an approximate average diameter of 120 feet with slightly 
orerhangiug walls. The latter of necessity require constant scaling, and at the time of the 
second visit in April all work below was suspended for the examination of the entire wall and 
the removal of loose or dangerous looking rock. On account of this ever present risk to the 
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men a new plan of operation ia approaching completion by which future stuping will be done 
under an arched roof formed of the present pit floor, the workings to be reached by a new shaft 
sunk vertically from the first level in the present incline at 80 feet south of the pit wall and 
through barren rock. This shaft is now 15 foet below the pit floor level, and when deep enooi^ 
will connect by drifts with the ore body under the working. The diamond drill recently located 
from a chamber ofi" the pit floor and at 160 feet southwest therefrom the continuation in depth 
of snother ore deposit outcropping about vertically above. This find will be investigated at a 
later date. 

The boiler capacity for mine and crusher house has been increased to a total of 3 locomotiTe 
type and 5 return tubular boilers. 

No. 2 Mine extensions : At 160 feet and 700 feet respectively north of No. 2 mine two 
more vertical pits have been opened on other chimneys of ore, which are probably the exten- 
sions of the ore body in No. 2. During the year first one and then the other was mined at 
intermittent periods, the former attaining a depth of 110 feet with a circular cross section of 20 
by 30 feet and the latter a depth of 40 feet and cross section of 16 by 20 feet. Both contained 
a considerable quantity of ice and water at the time of my inspection which was gradually being 
hoisted out in anticipation of sinking 8 by 10-foot shafts from the bottom of each from which to 
carry on further development and production of the ore in sight on walls and floor. At the 
first or south working the surface plant consists of an air hoist, winding steel rope and bucket 
from a swinging arm derrick. 

. NO. 3 MINB. 

The original and main pit now measures a depth of 40 feet, being an increase of 10 feet, 
and has an area 300 feet long by 60 to 126 feet wide, its general course being southeast-north- 
west. Near the southeast end a heavy arch and pillar supports a roof of barren rock. The 
necessity for careful scaling of all the walls here, as in the other mines, is apparent and formi 
part of the routine work. From the face of the adit on the southwest side of the pit into which 
the ore is trammed for ho'sting, the shaft has been continued down 60 feet below and dips 02 
degrees northeast under the floor of the pit, and from the bottom a drift has been run north- 
east 100 feet, with a cross-cut at 16 feet from the shaft northwest 20 feet making for the ore 
body in the new west pit. 

The timbering of this extension of the incline into three hoist compartments one for waste 
and two for ore and a man way is now well under way. Last summer active development was 
commenced on another outrop of mineral 60 feet west of the main opening >^ Iiich has resulted 
in a pit 46 feet deep, 100 feet long and 60 feet wide with very clean ore on the walls and 
the floor. The hoisting equipment consists of swinging arm derrick, steel rope and bucket and 
a hoist in the rock house, this temporary arrangement to be abandoned when underground con- 
nection between the two workings allows of raising everything up the one main shaft. 

The addition of a fourth return tubular boiler and the equipment of all with automatic 
stokers gives now a sufficient steaming capacity for the rest of the plant. The storage and pre- 
paration of the dynamite is properly attended to. 

NO. 4 BIINE. 

This with the No. 6 mine noted below comprise what were originally known as the Olara BeU 
group. By the rapid development of the mineral body since last inspection an open working 
has been stoped out running roughly northeast and southwest with the southwest comer 80 feet 
east of the rock house, and measuriuK about 300 feet in length by 50 feet in width by a depth 
of 40 feet over the southwest 90 feet and of 60 feet over the remaining 210 feet, in which latter 
portion two arches of barren ground 30 feet wide span the trench from side to side. A shaft 
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descends from the floor in the extreme southwest comer to a depth of 60 feet below the lower 
pit ley el from the bottom of which a drift runs north- northwest, that when far enough in will 
connect by upraise with the pit for the handling of the ore down here, replacing the present 
system which makes use of an auxiliary engine to hoist the 20 feet from tlie lower to the upper 
pit floor that the ore may be loaded into the skip at that point. The culls from the sorting 
tables composing about one-third of the rock raised are shipped to the smelters for use as flux. 

NO. 5 MINE. 

This working also consists of a pit and is situated 800 feet southeast of No. 4 mine, its sur- 
face opening 20 by 25 feet in area and depth 20 feet, sunk on a mineralized body similar to that 
at No. 4, though of somewhat lower grade on account of the greater quantity of intermixed 
diorite, the ore, however, entirely surrounding the pit. The surface equipment embraces 
swinging arm derrick and bucket at the mine with hoist engine and boiler in the power house 
SOD feet southeast and running south from the pit a counterbalanced gravity tram road 250 feet 
in length down to the railway tracks, where a crusher and small ore bin handle the output. 

STOBIE MINE. 

Mining was suspended here about November, 1901, the character of the ore developed in 
the other new and richer deposits overcoming the need at present for this highly ferruginous 
deposit to form suitable fluxiug mixtures with the ore from the other mines. Pumping has, 
however, continued, to facilitate a speedy resumption at any time. 

CBBIGHTON MINE. 

This latest development of the Canadian Copper Company's mining lands is situated near 
the boundlury line between the townships of Snider and Creighton in the first concession, 12 
miles by the recently completed branch of the Manitoulin and North Shore railway from Sud- 
bury. The work of stripping began in July 1900', and in July 1901 the first ore was shipped, 
but the erection of the remaining portions of the surface plant has continued to the present 
time, allowing a production now of from 500 to 600 tons daily for shipment to the roast yards at 
Copper ells'. 

The ore deposit as determined by test pits, trenches and other surface work covers an area 
1,100 fvet long by 400 feet wide with cccaaional traversing dikes of trap. Mining is as yet 
wholly in one main open cast 135 feet long east and west by 80 feet wide and 62 feet deep with 
nearly vertical sides, on all of which and in the floor practically nothing is to be seen but clean 
ore of pyrrhotite with chalcopyrite, the approximate average assay value of same said to be less 
than 2 per cent, copper and over 7 per cent, nickel. The granite contact with the trap on the south 
lies within 30 feet of the pit in reality a contact with the ore body at this point, but on the north 
side it is removed from the mineralized zone beyond several ranges of hills. At 60 feet south of 
the wall a working shaft descends through the granite dipping 80^ north to the pit floor level 
and appearing again in the rear of a 30 foot adit chamber in which the tramcar loads are trans- 
ferred to the skips. 

The double track skip road rises to the top of the rock house which is 30 feet south of the 
shaft and from here the ore is dumped over grizzlies passing through crushers, trommels and 
sorting tables to the ore bins below, which aggregate a capacity of 1,000 tons. This structure 
strongly built with iron angle bracing throughout measures 42 by 45 feet in plan and 62 feet in • 
height to the peak, with three railroad tracks pasbing beneath. The equipment consists of two 
Blake crushers of about 600 tons combined daily capacity, a smaller one for the grizzly fines and 
the usual sizing and picking machines, with the engine located in the basement taking steam 
from the adjacent power house. The power plant comprises three 100-h. p. return tubular 
boilerB, a doable 6-foot drum duplex-cylinder hoist engine winding one-inch steel ca.VA<q^ It^svoi. 
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men a new plan of operation ia approaching completion by which future stuping will be done 
under an arched roof formed of the present pit floor, the workings to be reached by a new shaft 
sunk vertically from the first level in the present incline at 80 feet south of the pit wall and 
through barren rock. This shaft is now 15 foet below the pit floor level, and when deep enough 
will connect by drifts with the ore body under the working. The diamond drill recently located 
from a chamber off the pit floor and at 160 feet southwest therefrom the continuation in depth 
of snother ore deposit outcropping about vertically above. This find will be investigated at t 
later date. 

The boiler capacity for mine and crusher house has been increased to a total of 3 locomotive 
type and 5 return tubular boilers. 

No. 2 Mine extensions : At 160 feet and 700 feet respectively north of No. 2 mine two 
more vertical pits have been opened on other chimneys of ore, which are probably the exten- 
sions of the ore body in No. 2. During the year first one and then the other was mined it 
intermittent periods, the former attaining a depth of 110 feet with a circular cross section of 20 
by 30 feet and the latter a depth of 40 feet and cross section of 15 by 20 feet. Both contained 
a considerable quantity of ice and water at the time of my inspection which was graduaUy being 
hoisted out in anticipation of sinking 8 by 10-foot shafts from the bottom of each from which to 
carry on further development and production of the ore in sight on walls and floor. At the 
first or south working the surface plant consists of an air hoist, winding steel rope and bucket 
from a swinging arm derrick. 

. NO. 3 HINB. 

The original and main pit now measures a depth of 40 feet, being an increase of 10 feet, 
and has an area 300 feet long by 50 to 125 feet wide, its general course being southeast-north- 
west. Near the southeast end a heavy arch and pillar supports a roof of barren rock. The 
necessity for careful scaling of all the walls here, as in the other mines, is apparent and forms 
part of the routine work. From the face of the adit on the southwest side of the pit into which 
the ore is trammed for ho' sting, the shaft has been continued down 60 feet below and dips 02 
degrees northeast under the floor of the pit, and from the bottom a drift has been run north- 
east 100 feet, with a cross-cut at 15 feet from the shaft northwest 20 feet making for the ore 
body in the new west pit. 

The timbering of this extension of the incline into three hoist. compartments one for waste 
and two for ore and a manway is now well under way. Last summer active 'evelapment wis 
commenced on another outrop of mineral 50 feet west of the main opening which has resulted 
in a pit 45 feet deep, 100 feet long and 60 feet wide with very clean ore on the waUs and 
the floor. The hoisting equipment consists of swinging arm derrick, steel rope and bucket tnd 
a hoist in the rock house, this temporary arrangement to be abandoned when underground con* 
nection between the two workings allows of raising everything up the one main shaft. 

The addition of a fourth return tubular boiler and the equipment of all with automatic 
stokers gives now a sufficient steaming capacity for the rest of the plant. The storage and pre- 
paration of the dynamite is properly attended to. 

NO. 4 MINE. 

This with the No. 5 mine noted below comprise what were originally known as the Olara Bell 
group. By the rapid development of the mineral body since last inspection an open working 
has been stoped out running roughly northeast and southwest with the southwest comer 80 feet 
east of the rock house, and measurinK about 300 feet in length by 50 feet in width by a depth 
of 40 feet over the southwest 90 feet and of 60 feet over the remaining 210 feet, in which latter 
portion two arches of barren ground 30 feet wide span the trench from side to side. A shift 
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jeaoencU from the floor in the extreme southwest comer to a depth of 60 feet below the lower 
lit ley el from the bottom of which a drift runs north- northwest, that when far enough in will 
onneot by upraise with the pit for the handling of the ore down here, replacing the present 
yttem which makes use of an auxiliary engine to hoist the 20 feet from tlie lower to the upper 
it floor that the ore may be loaded into the skip at that point. The culls from tho sorting 
ftbles composing about one<third of the rock raised are shipped to the smelters for use as flux. 

NO. 5 MINE. 

This working also consists of a pit and is situated 800 feet southeast of No. 4 mine, its sur- 
ftce opening 20 by 25 feet in area and depth 20 feet, sunk on a mineralized body similar to that 
t No. 4, though of somewhat lower grade on account of the greater quantity of intermixed 
iorite, the ore, however, entirely surrounding the pit. The surface equipment embraces 
winging arm derrick and bucket at the mine with hoist engine and boiler in the power house 

00 feet southeast and running south from the pit a counterbalanced gravity tram road 250 feet 

1 length down to the railway tracks, where a crusher and small ore bin handle the output. 

STOBIE MINE. 

Mining was suspended here about November, 1901, the character of the ore developed in 
be other new and richer deposits overcoming the need at present for this highly ferruginous 
eposit to form suitable fluxing mixtures with the ore from the other mines. Pumping has, 
owever, continued, to facilitate a speedy resumption at any time. 

CBEIOHTON MINE. 

This latest development of the Canadian Copper Company^s mining lands is situated near 
be boundlury line between the townships of Snider and Creighton in the first concession, 12 
liles by the recently completed branch of the Manitoulin and North Shore railway from Sud- 
•ory. The work of stripping began in July 1900', and in July 1901 the first ore was shipped, 
at the erection of the remaining portions of the surface plant has continued to the present 
[me, allowing a production now of from 500 to 600 tons daily for shipment to the roast yards at 
k>pper Clifi: 

The ore deposit as determined by test pits, trenches and other surface work covers an area 
,100 feet long by 400 feet wide with cccaaional traversing dikes of trap. Mining is as yet 
rhoUy in one main open cast 135 feet long east and west by 80 feet wide and 62 feet deep with 
learly vertical sides, on all of which and in the floor practically nothing is to be seen but clean 
Te of pyrrhotite with chalcopyrite, the approximate average assay value of same said to be less 
han 2 per cent, copper and over 7 per cent, nickel. The granite contact with the trap on the south 
ies within 30 feet of the pit in reality a contact with the ore body at this point, but on the north 
ide it is removed from the mineralized zone beyond several ranges of hills. At 60 feet south of 
he wall a working shaft descends through the granite dipping 80^ north to the pit floor level 
nd appearing again in the rear of a 30 foot adit chamber in which the tramcar loads are trans- 
Bned to the skips. 

The double track skip road rises to the top of the rock house which is 30 feet south of the 
haft and from here the ore is dumped over grizzlies passing through crushers, trommels and 
ortdng tables to the ore bins below, which aggregate a capacity of 1,000 tons. This structure 
trongly built with iron angle bracing throughout measures 42 by 45 feet in plan and 62 feet in * 
eight to the peak, with three railroad tracks passing beneath. The equipment consists of two 
Hake crushers of about 600 tons combined daily capacity, a smaller one for the grizzly fines and 
be usual sizing and picking machines, with the engine located in the basement taking steam 
roffl the adjacent power house. The power plant comprises three 100-h. p. return tubular 
oilers, a doable 6-foot drum duplex-cylinder hoist engine winding one-inch atA^V c»y!»V^K^ Vc^^-vol 
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the two independent skips and two air compresaon, a compound 5 drill and a straif^ht line 8-drill. 
Scattered about the property are the remaining; buildings, including a comfortably fitted diy 
room, offices, warehouse and blacksmith shop. In the distance is a hamlet of private dwellings 
and boarding houses for the 134 employees and their families. 

The dyiiamite magazine is a log and earth structure (KX) feet west of the workings aud IQO 
feet from the railroad tracks, kept in a satisfactory condition. 

SMELTING PLANT. 

The old or east smelter suspended operations about the first of the year and. it is now a 
question whether or not the furnaces will again be blown in at their present location, the com- 
pany intending as soon as sufficient slag ground can be made at the new or west smelter to 
gradually remove thither the whole of this old plant. During the last weeks of operation these 
5 furnaces ran on raw ore from the richer mines, such as the Creighton, producing a low grade 
(17 per cent.) matte which was spilled, roasted on the heaps and resmelted, in the last process 
using the gangue culls from the No. 4 mine for a good flux. After the destruction by fire last 
year of the assay office back of the old smelter a new one was built at the west smelter, and 
at Copper Cliff a new office begun, now about completed. Another blower plant of the Con- 
nersville type has been added. 

The new or west smelter has grown extensively, the furnaces now numberinur eight, con- 
nected in pairs to ttie four dust chambers and stacks ; along the rear of the whole building new 
coke bins surmounted by railroad trestle work now approach completion ; at the foot of the 
yard at a point to which slag tunnels from all the furnaces are beiug constructed a slag elevator 
has been built to run by rope drive off an engine in a separate shed 100 feet distant, and when 
in operation it will be possible to reach all parts of the extensive dumping flats below the 
smelter. The Connersville blower plant has been enlarged by the addition of two m'-re 
machines complete with direct connected engines, making five in all, and a new power house is 
being erected east of the other buildings with an equipment of three 100-h.p. return tubular 
boilers with automatic stokers, and adjoining this a new coal shed. 

ROAST YARDS. 

Nos. 1 and 2 yards at the old site contain a total of 63 heaps operated as usual under con- 
tract by Dan McKinnon, who employs a force of 100 men. Much carelessness was observable 
in the use and handling of the explosives both at the magazine and thawing houses and in blast- 
ing at the heaps, necessitating giving strict instructions for the immediate employment of safe 
methods. 

The No. 3 or new yard stretches out in a straight line over the flat valley west of the new 
smelter, and since the formation of the first heap in November la^t 27 have accumulated, none 
quite roasted yet so that but 45 men are employed by the contractor, Thos. Smiles Safer 
methods in the handling of the explosives were also necessary here, for which instructions were 
given. 

Ontario Smelting Works. 

These works, three-quarters of a mile southwest of the town of Ct>pper Cliff, not-ed in the 
last Report as under erection by the Orford Copper Company, have been completed and in 
operation for the past year or so refining the 30 per cent, nickel-copper matte from the adjacent 
Canadian Copper Company's smelters with copper ore from the Massey mine for a good flux, to 
a matte containing from 68 per cent, to 75 per cent, of nickel and copper. The plant equip- 
ment differs from that formerly described only in that two Brown calciners insteiid of one were 
installed, and gives a daily capacity of 100 tons of matte and ore, or an average monthly run of 
2,400 tons. 

Operations are under the management of Mr. T. W. Stiles with a force of 150 employees. 
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Gertrude Mine. 

Since the completion of the Manitouliii and North Shore Railway to this property last year 
operations have been actively resumed resulting in the erection of a combined rock and shaft 
house at No. 4 shaft, in plan 34 by 47 feet and 63 feet high, with a power plant of one 60-h.p. 
boiler, a duplex -cylinder single S^-foot drum hoist, one horizontal engine for the stationary 
plant, a 50-light dynamo, a double Buchanan ( Blake ) crusher, jaws 12 by 15 inches, grizzlies^ 
trommels and picking tables. The skip runs up to the top with either No. 4 ore or that from 
the Elsie mine, the latter being loaded into the skip from bins in the shaft mouth below 
the railway tracks into which oars dump. From here the crushed and sorted ore is shunted in 
6-ton side-dump cars over a narrow-gauge road to the roast yard one-quarter mile distant, 
the present output of Gertrude and Elsie ore thus handled amounting to 260 to 300 tons daily. 

The compressor plant located at 1000 feet west of No. 4 and midway between the various 
shafts contains two locomoti\e type boilers of 60-h.p. each and a 10-drill Ingersoll air 
compressor, the air transmitted to the workings through 5-inch piping. A lathe and drill 
machine shop 26 feet east of the rock house operates by a separate engine using steam from the 
adjacent plant. The remaining new surface work includes excellent boarding houses, oil and 
other warehouses, the inauguration of the roast yard, the construction of a narrow gauge railroad 
and the preparation of the smelter site and railroad trestle. 

In the roast yards six heaps of ore 40 by 80 foot plan and 14 feet high have been built of 
which three were burning at the date of inspection. The smelter will be located li'O > feet 
southeast of No. 4 shaft and 900 feet south-southwest of the roast yards on the side of a ?ow 
hill overlooking a swamp, and dumping ground inconveniently flat but probably quite ade(]u tc, 
the plant equipment to consist of one Herreschot water- jacketted furnance of 100 XoxCr daily 
capacity and accessories, which is expected to be in operation before the end of the year. 

But little attempt at development underground has been made since last inspection, N<^. 3 
shaft and tnnuel being temporarily abandoned and only No. 4, the new shaft, beini; o;ten 
in preparation for extended production. From No. 4 shaft No. 1 shaft lies 750 feet east, No. 2, 
2800 feet west, and No. 3, 3400 feet west. No 4 shaft is 60 feet deep, inclining 60*" north; 
with a level at 46 feet depth just commenced, down to which the workings are in ore. 

The results obtained i'l a large number of diamond drill holes bored at various points over 
the property chiefly in the swampy areas where surface prospecting was impossible and nlso 
from points underground are governing the present development, and it would appear that no 
radical difference exists between this dep'^sit and the older ones of the district in the method of 
occurrence, the diorite formation being the same in all. The nickel content is, however, in 
gretkt excess of the copper. 

The dynamite magazine was found to be damp; and thawing operations were conducted in 
a house heated by steam situated much too close to the workings, touching which and other 
minor deficiencies advice was given in the Inspector's Book. 

The employees number 85, of whom 8 wore miners The superintendant is T. Travers and 
engineer E. H. Dodd. 

Elsik Mine. 

The Algoma Commercial Company of Sault Ste. Mario, Ont., with local ofKce in Sudbury, 
acquired last spring lot 12 in the fifth concession of McKim, about 4 miles northwest of Sud- 
bury and adjoining the old Murray mine. During the year snd under the superintendence of 
C. M. 3os8 very active development has progressed resulting in the erection of a model surface 
plant which allows a daily output of from 200 to 250 tons of nickel-copper ore. This is loaded direct 
into 60-ton steel cars for shipment over the one-mile siding recently run in here and thence on 
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the main line of the Manitoulin and North Shore Railway to the roast yards at the company 'i 
other mine, the Gertrude, for subsequent reduction in the smelter now in course of erection 
there. 

The main workings at the date of my visit, 6th February 1902, consisted of an open pit 26 
feet deep, in area 160 feet long by 100 feet wide at the surface and 100 feet by 20 feet respec- 
tively at the bottom, from which practically all the ore shipped to date has been mined. The 
walls themselves are fairly solid, but a loose capping overhangs which Y^ill need attention 
when spring opens. The muck is hoisted by skip up the face of the pit and over 
trestle work to the top of the shaft headframe, and there dumped into a 60-ton ore bin to be 
loaded by chutes into the railway cars beneath. At 68 feet north of the north pit wall a ver- 
tical shaft has been sunk a depth of 80 feet through the barren wall rook to connect by levels 
and upraises with the floor of the open workings so that all hoisting may be done through one 
shaft. Its cross section measures 8 by 14 feet, but inside the timbering consisting of aT 6-foot collar 
with square sets and planking below, the construction of which has just began, 6 by 12 feet in size, 
to be divided into two hoist compartments and a man way . The first level at 70 feet depth extends 
south 36 feet with a 40° upraise south from the face 16 feet long intended to pierce the floor of 
the pit ; at 26 feet in drifts recently commenced run east 6 feet and west 6 feet. At present 
steel bucket and rope are employed, with an open shaft superstructure carrying the ere bin in 
its rear and serving the purpose of both shaft and pit hoist systems. 

The various buildings, power, boiler and dry houses, blacksmith shop, warehouse, office, 
stable and camp, have been advantageously located about the property. Most of them are 
covered with corrugated iron sheeting. The machine equipment embraces two locomotive type 
boilers of 60 and 66-h.p respectively, feed pumps, a 6-drill Rand straight-line air-compressor, 
a 160-light dynamo run by a small horizontal engine, a duplex- cylinder single 2-foot drum hoist 
winding j-inch steel cable and the skip from the pit. In a temporary shed close to the shaft is 
another duplex-cylinder hoist of single 3-foot drum, winding |-inch cable and the bucket. 
Both hoisLs are in good condition. From a small lake in a swamp 3300 feet southwest of the 
mine the water supply is pumped to the mine by means of a separate plant at the lake consist- 
ing of a 16-h.p. vertical boiler, a 7 by 6 by 12 Northey pump and 4-inch pipe line. 

Along the railroad siding 1 700 feet west of the workings and on the far side of a high hill 
the dynamite magazine, a frame structure 10 by 20 feet in plan, has been built with ample 
means for thorough ventilation of the dynamite, at present amounting to 21 boxes. Thawing 
{s done at a safe distance from the workings in another small frame house heated by exhaust 
•team coils. The force numbers 90, of whom 67 are miners under foreman R. McBride. 

The ore body of nickeliferous pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite occurs apparently as a lens with- 
out defined walls in a mineralized zone of diorite striking east and west with a dip north roughly 
of 36**. The ore body is 36 feet wide in the open pit and is traceable east and west on the sur- 
face for a short distance only, but there is ore in the pit floer and the bottom ?6 feet of the 
shaft, which presumably marks the continuation iii de})th of the deposit. Although a large 
number of exploratory holes have been bored by the diamond drill in the vicinity of the mine, 
in some of which small bodies were struck, insufficient data still exist on which to base an 
estimate of the extent of tne deposit. The ore occurs in both clean and mixed masses of about 
equal average nickel and copper content. The granite bounding the diorite dike is said to lie a 
considerable distance away on both sides of the property. 

Great Lakes Copper Company. 

The underground workings of the company's nickel-copper mine on lots 6 and 6 in the 
second concession of Blezard township have been but slightly increased since last inspection, all 
mining operations terminating in May of last year for a while. A force of two is, howeter, 
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still engaged in keeping the mine unwatered in order to allow of a speedy resumption in the 
near future. 

YiGTORiA Mines. 

Within the past year or so this property has grown from a prospect into a producing mine. 

f 

The extensive surface plant at mine, roast yard and smelter noted in last report as in course of 
erection, allows the treatment of from 126 to 150 tons of ore daily and the production of an 80 
per cent, nickel-copper matte for regular shipment to the Mond Nickel Refinery at Clydach* 
Wales. 

Underground development was at the date of my visit, 7th February, 1902, confined to the 
one or main shaft and the levels therefrom, the two adjoining open pits to the east and west 
(enlargements of two of the other main shafts) being closed for the winter months on account of 
the dangerous accumulations of snow and ice. The measurements of the workings were as fol. 
lows : 

Main shaft, depth 372 feet (280 feet increase) maintained vertical, size inside timbers 4 by 
12 feet and divided into two cage compartments and a ladderway. First level, depth 62 feet, 
with landing station on north side ; west drift, 170 feet ; at 80 feet in, a cross-cut south 13 feet ; 
at 112 feet in, the west open-cast or pit with its floor at this level, in size 60 feet long by 30 feet 
wide and at the surface 46 feet above, 86 feet long by 40 feet wide ; east drift, 232 feet ; at 110 
feet in, the east open-cast 80 feet long by 26 feet wide, extending down to second level. Second 
levels depth 124 feet, with landing station on south side ; west drift, 103 feet ; at 48 feet in, a 
wide stope 55 feet long to end of drift by 100 feet high up a 60-degree rise north, a supporting , 
pillar remaining on the west side, and out of the upper northwest corner a 30-foot upraise and a 
west drift 46 feet long connecting with the floor of the west open-cast on the first level ; east 
drift, 244 feet ; at 124 feet in, the floor of the east open-cast, in size 120 feet long by 27 feet 
wide, the same as at the surface, 118 feet above, the walls being vertical. Third level, depth 
203 feet, with landing station on north side ; west drift, 40 feet ; at 10 feet in, a stope 30 feet 
long to end of drift by 60 feet high up a 66-degroe rise north ; east drift, 202 feet ; at 37 feet 
in, a crosscut south 26 feet ; at 176 feet in, a stope 26 feet long on the level by 60 feet high up 
a 45-deinree rise south, the last 16 feet being a 10 by 10 foot drive ; at 10 feet above the floor a 
branch stope runs west, 26 feet long by 86 feet high on a 66-degree rise west, the width of the 
whele stope averaging 26 feet, and approximating that of the other stopes in the mine. Fourth 
level, depth 277 feet with station on north side ; west drift, 60 feet ; at 10 feet in, a stope 40 
feet long to end of drift by 26 feet wide and 66 feet high on a rise of 66 degrees north ; east 
drift, 191 feet. Fifth level, depth 356 feet, with station on north side just completed and a 16- 
foot sump below ; west drift, 6 feet ; east drift 20 feet. 

Ijnwacering is effected by a sinking pump in the shaft sump and a 12 by 12 by 5 JSorthey on 
the fourth level station. In several of the stopes the wall rock requires constant attention to keep 
the loose pieces scaled off. The ^haft timbering is solidly constructed and extends down only 
to the fourth level, below which as soon as the levels are far enough advanced it will be con- 
tinued. An auxiliary hoist engine on the fourth level station operates a bucket fi'om here to the 
fifth. A suitable signal code is posted in the hoist room with a gong for each cage. The hoist 
now winds a one-inch rope in place of the ^-inch cable originally used ; the recent addition of a 
lO-dnll Rand straight-line air-compressor to the former 5- drill machine affords an air capacity 
for 15 drills; and these with the 6 by 6 inch horizontal engine operating the 60-light dynamo 
andanother 10 by 12-inch horizontal engine for the crusher, comprise the rest of the power 
plant, all instaUed in one 30 by 30 foot engine room, with boiler plant adjacent recently increased 
hf the addition of a fourth locomotive type boiler of 90-h.p. The rook house on the east side 
mesBures 27 by 32 feet in plan and 30 feet high, and the shaft house adjoining to the north is 
38 feet' high. By damming a swamp 200 feet to the northwest and conserving t\v% ^^ 
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quate supply is obtained for boiler and fire-hydrant, being drawn up by a No. 13 Cameron pump^ 
in a separate building close to the workings. Besides the above buildings there remain the 
office^ dry and oil houses, blacksmith shop and numerous private and boarding houses scattered 
about the property. 

An aerial tram of the Bieichert patent connects the mine ivith the roast heaps and the 
smelter. The total distance from the upper mine station in the cmsher house to the lower sta- 
tion at the rear and top of the smelter building where the driving power is applied is 11,000 
feet, the incline of the system being insufficient for self operation. When loaded with ore the 
buckets in passing are dumped on to the roast heaps, continuing thence to the central station, a 
roasted-ore bin house, to be there detached, refilled and then allowed to finish the trip to the 
smelter bins or, if containing low grade rock for flux, to run uninterruptedly right through. 

The roast heaps at present number 14, of which 9 are burning and 5 being broken down, in 
plan measuring 30 feet width by from 80 to 100 feet length and in depth 10 feet. These dimen- 
sions appear to be suitable, as no interior fusion results and little dynamite is required in 
breaking up the heaps, thus permitting cheap handling of the rDasted ore. Samuel Muirhead 
conducts the work under contract employing a force of 17. 

After destruction by fire last year of the cable derrick system in the original roast yard back 
of the smelter, it was deemed advisable to abandon this site for the more convenient one above 
described which is located half-way between the mine and smelter as at this point the sulphuroua 
fumes are not so obnoxious, and to employ a different method of handling the ore to and fnim 
the heaps. The improved method consists of a central aerial tram loading station or ore bin 
'house erected at the south end of the yard, the cables passing through the end of the station 
up to which the tram cars loaded from the heaps are hauled by a 30*h.p. gasoline hoist and then 
dumped. 

The smelter plant comprises a furnace building, several large storage bin rooms, and engine 
and boiler room, the main structures being of steel with sheet iron covering, in which are installed 
two water- jacketed blast furnaces and forehearths two bessemer converters taking molten m^tte 
direct from the furnaces, crushers and pulverizers, travelling cranes and other accessory machinery. 
In the power rooms are five 100-h.p. return tubular boilers, feed pumps, a Reidler air compressor, 
two Counersville blowers with engines direct connected, a 125 kilowatt dynamo directly connected 
with a compound tandem high-speed engine, several pumps, and in the machine shop, lathes 
and drills run by a separate engine. Branch railroad sidings connect the adjacent C.P.B. 
tracks with different parts of the works, the upper storage bins being reached by graded trestle 
work, and the shunting accomplished by a small locomotive. 

The methods of storing and handling exploHives both above and below ground were not 
entirely satisfactory, and instructions to improve the same in certain particulars were left. 

The mine workings have opened up two fairly well defined bodies of nickeliferous pyrrhotite 
and chalcopyrite about 200 feet apart lying in conformity with the east and west strike and south 
dip of the finely schistose diorite formation and connected by narrow veins and stringers of ore 
all in the same plane. Subsequent movements have disturbed the formation about the more 
solid ore bodies and produced slickensided surfaces and contorted folds, allowing a foot or more 
of white quartz to be deposited in the waUs of the deposit with occasional seams of calcit^ 
traversing the ore. The central portions of the ore are clean, towa]:^ds the walls becoming 
intermixed with bands of schist, but in both the clean and mixed ore the nickel and coppeX* 
contents are said to remain about the same. 

Blue Lake Nickel Properties. 

The above form the south-eastern portion of a nickel range running through the township^ 

of Maclennan, Capreol, and Norman in a northwesterly direction along the shores of Moose -m 

Blue, Speckled Troutf ^^ ^nd Selwyn lakes, and following the contact between green-' 
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stones and Laurentian rocks, which is marked out by the course of this succession of lakes 
The only important development of the mineral belt is in the Blue lake section from the shores 
of that lake southeast over locations W D 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, aggregating 420 acres, and owned 
by the Algoma Commercial Company, and on F 5, 6, 7, 8, in Maclennan township, 16 miles 
north-east of Sudbury, owned by Messrs. Cochrane & McVittie of Sudbury. On the ea^t 
shore of the lower or south end of Moose lake on Cochrane & McVittie's property several shallow 
pita show small outcroppingS of intermixed pyrrhotite and greenstone. A quarter mile north 
on the same shore, and for about 1000 feet further over a width of 150 feet the rock has been 
Mnpped in various places from 100 to 200 feet long by 16 to 60 feet wide Test pits, short cross-cuts 
and trenches show a more or le^s pronounced covering of the yellow gossan peculiar to the nickel 
ranges through which the white- tinged weathered ore bodies or unaltered deposits outcrop. 
There appears a fairly continuous mineralized zone containing lenticular bodies of pyrrhotite and 
chalcopyrite, for the mest part intermixed with a considerable proportion of greenstone, and 
from a few feet to 35 feet wide, separated by areas of lean apparently unworkable material, and 
on either side of this other similar but smaller and disconnected deposits, all generally parallel 
in their northwest-southeast course m conformity with that of the formation. Though occa- 
sionally and only for a short distance a wall may be traceable, the barren rock capping found 
overlying the mineralized portions in many of the workings and the general surface weathering 
preclude any exact physical definition of the ore bodies. 

From the upper end of Moose lake, for a quarter of a mile or so to location F 5, the 
northern boundary of this group of claims, the results of the work done are seen in occasional 
strippings, the first one 30 by 40 feet in area, exposing a width of 30 feet of clesn and mixed 
ore, and another 500 feet farther north, 26 by 70 feet, with ore over half its area. Beyond this, 
in the same northerly direction, a series of eight pits 10 to 20 feet deep show a mixed grade of 
ore, which in several is overcapped by barren rock. 

Across an intervening swamp to the northwest, and on the farther side of the next hill on 
location W D 1, the explorations of the Algoma Commercial Company are under way with a 
diamond drill, the existing surface pits being the work of the former owners The main out- 
cropping of ore after being stripped measured 76 feet in length by 25 feet maximum width, and 
by sinking seven diamond drill holes from a central point from the surface, it was found to 
maintain this cross section to a depth of 140 feet at least ; the walls dipping a few degrees to the 
southwest in conformity with the enclosing rock. An eighth hole was in progress, from a point 
s little to one side inclined to cut the deposit at greater depth. The ore occurs both clean and 
mixed, composed of nickeliferous pyrrhotite with chalcopyrite and trap, the clean and mixed ore 
aid to assay eqnally well in nickel and copper. On different sides of this, but within a radius 
of 200 feet, a number of other small mineralized ore bodies. have been partially exposed by the 
surface pits and trenches. At a point 500 feet southwest, 15 feet of ore trend southeast 
towards location F 5, and at 360 feet west, two pits show 5 feet of clean ore and 10 feet of 
mixed with the same strike. 

The ore bearing formation consists of a hornblendic medium fine-grained and grayish green 
to pink rock, probably, a diorite, the Laurentian contact being at least several hundred feet from 
the mineralized area. In occurrence no impoitant difference was noticed between these and the 
well-known Sudbury nickel* copper ores, the greenstone formations being the same at both 
except for the variation from white to pink felspar in the rock of the former. Similar features 
Were the Laurentian contact in proximity, the deposits in the form of lenses and chimneys 
^ttosUy disconnected though occasionally with a continuation from the one to the other marked 
hy lean zones or streaks along the mineralized belt, and with the nickel-copper content ranging 
^'^ about 3 to 8 per cent. The present surface exposures indicate fair-sized workable dey<MLv<& 
which may with the prosecution of diamond drill exploratioua V» T^aaoxksX^'^ «ij^wi\j^\/i vaz^wss.^ 
to kiger dimensions. 
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Nickel Cliff Mine. 

On 27th January 1902 a visit was made to lot 17 in the eighth concession of Armour 
township. Parry Sound district, 3^ miles east of Burk's Falls, where it was reported a nickelif- 
erous ore body was being developed. It was found that after a year's work the mine had been 
closed in March 1901, the results of operations being a shaft 32 feet deep with drift north 20 feet 
and from the face of this another 5 foot sink, in size 7 by 9 feet. As the timbering had been 
removed an inspection of the shaft was impracticable, but judging from the dump and a few 
exposures not covered by snow the country rock is a micaceous gneiss and the ore, an intermix- 
ture of pyrrhotite, chalcopyrite and pyrite therewith, occurring in a mineralized zone of Ae 
rock. Similar bodies are said by the locator to outcrop at various points for several miles north- 
east of this property, giving surface assays as high as 1.79 per cent, of nickel with fair per- 
centages of copper. From the shaft workings a stock pile of some 10 tons of the sulphides has 
accumulatt>d. 

The recent operators, the Magnetawan Mining Company of CouncUsville, Pa., secretary, 
R. S. Hews, hold an option on the land from the joint owners, S. T. Evans and F. McLaughlin 
of Burk's Falls, and the latter report that Diining was discontinued until adequate machinery 
and a diamond drill for exploratory work could be acquired which may be this spring. 

The dynamite magazine is a root house in an exposed position too close to the camp, and 
instructions were given to erect a new one to comply with the Mines Act requirements before 
resuming work. 



MICA MINES. 



The mica industry has recently fallen into the hands of two or three large operators, who 
represent some of the heaviest consumers, by reason of their possessing the most productive 
mines, and as these furnish more than an ampin supply many of the smaller producers have 
had to temporarily drop out. There are, however, a number of mica dealers with trimming 
shops in the district centres who buy up small lots wherever obtainable, thus furnishing a suffi- 
cient market for all the mines wore it not that producers think the prices now obtainable too 
small. In comparison with those of the boom pf^riod two years ago they appear so, but the 
latter were abnormal and should not enter into calculations of profits at the present time. The 
abundance of the mineral on hand has also not only affected the price but prevented in selling 
at all in many cases. At the close of last year, however, a change was perceptible in an in* 
creased demand which if continued will probably lead to a rise in prices, and from the nature 
of these mica deposits it is unlikely that the larger ones referred to will be able to maintain their 
large output for any indefinite period. 



Pike Lake Mine. 

A visit was made to this old mine on 18th December 1901, although it had been cIosmI 
since the previous summer, the last development not having opened up any extensive chutes of the 
larger crystals of muscovite — over 2 by 3 inches in size — which now form practically the ov^f' 
valuable product of the mine, this being of first quality for stove mica or other purposes wh0^ 
transparency, toughness and freedom from blemishes are prime requisites. The smaller crystftl* 
(under 2 by 3 inches) are sufficiently abundant ; but this size mica is used mainly for insulation 
purposes in electric apparatus, and for such the Pike Lake muscovite is too ^'hard.'' ^ 
pncea for Biuall material increase again, the mine will, it is expected, resume producti^'^' 
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There is no apparent reason why further work will not disclose jast as good mica as that which 
formerly made this mine noted. The property is still owned by W. A. Allen of Ottawa, though 
the last operations were conducted under lease by J. J. Noble of Perth. 

McLaren's Mine. 

This property, Tocated on lot 4 in the 8th concession North Burgess township, Lanark county, 
and six miles south of Perth by road, adjoins the old Capt. Adams mines which were worked on 
a large scale for many years until recently for apatite and amber mica. It is for these two 
. minerals that the McLaren deposits are now under development. The owner is Hon. Peter 
McLaren of Perth, and the manager, Mr. W. McLaren ; the force of miners numbering four. 
Mining is confined to one trench 80 feet long by 3 to 8 feet wide and 8 feet deep, along the 
course of the vein, on which underhand stoping is being done. The vein matrix is pyroxene 
carrying variable though paying quantities of good quality amber mica, granular light green 
apatite in biands and pockets, and a little intermixed calcite. There are about two tons of mica 
on hand, and a smaller amount of apatite. 

Lacey Mine. 

The lease under which this mine was worked by Mr J. W. Trousdale of Sydenham expired 
about the beginning of 1901, and the property reverted to the owners, the General Electric 
Company of Schenectady, N.Y., who have since continued mining vrithout break. The mine is 
said to yield a daily output of 3^ to 5 tons, of which part is shipped to the company's trimming 
shop in Sydenham, 8 miles distant by summer road, and the remainder stored away at the mine 
where at the time of inspection, 13th December 1901, a large quantity had accumulated. The 
stock is roughly sorted before storing into sizes from 1 by 3 inches up to crystals 3 feet in diam 
eter, pieces of the latter dimensions being of course comparatively rare. 

The mine is operated from one shaft though latterly the underground workings have been 
extended. The main shaft has reached a depth of 110 feet and at the bottom is 12 by 20 feet 
in size. An air shaft has been sunk 45 feet northwest of the main shaft connecting with the 
first level therefrom at 45 feet depth the level extending 20 feet farther northwest, or in all 65 
feet northwest of main shaft, and southeast 25 feet. The shaft is timbered with a vertical 6 by 
6-foot collar 25 feet deep, and with lagging over the remainder of the opening. Entrance to 
the workings is had through the air shaft, where a suitable ladderway is maintained. A horse 
whim, using steel rope and bucket on skids, dumps by means of a swinging arm derrick on to a 
platform where the mica is cleaned, sorted and barrelled fur shipment or storage. A hoist 
li.oase has been built 10 feet west of the 8>^aft, in which a portable boiler and single drum hoist 
being installed to replace the present hoisting system as soon as a new solid head frame can 
erected. 
The employees number 25 ; foreman, R. H. Smith, and manager, G. W. McNaughton 
The General Electric Company have been acquiring other mica properties in the district, 
of which, situated on the shores of Gould lake in Loughboro township, Frontenac county, 
ey are now developicg with a force of 6 men. This is an old property on which considerable 
^^c:>tk had already been done by shafts and pits, none of which however are being reopened, the 
^^■^•ent work consisting of a new open trench 12 feet long by 8 feet wide driven into the side of 
^^« hill 50 feet above the lake, where some valuable crystals of mica have been struck. The 
^^>^mry rock is red granite, and in a dyke of trap in this is the vein of dark mica schist about 8 
wide carrying laige crystals of amber mica. 
A temporary dynamite magazine is in use at a safe distance from the workings. 
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McClatchet Mine. 

Situated on lot 8 in the tenth concession, Loughboro township, on the shore of Grould lake, 
and adjoining the property now bein^; worked by the General Electric Company, is another old 
mine, recently re-opened under the ownership of Messrs. McClatohey & Hayden, of Bellenlle, 
with the former in charge and a force of six men. 

The work i6 confined to one vertical shaft, depth 30 feet, size 8 by IR feet, timbered with 
a 10-fpot collar and ladderway. Hoisting is done by hand windlass. The mica, of which 
several tons were on hand, is rouflfhly cleaned and thumb-trimmed at the mine before shipment 

The country rock ot this region surrounding Gould, Blue and Cronch lakes, all visible from 
the top of this property, is a red granite outcropping in immense rounded hills. The granite is 
cut up with a net work of trap dykes havini; no uniform strike, but generally of nearly vertical 
dip. The trap is dark green in color and contains as a minor constituent light green pyroxene 
and biotite. In these dykes, parallel to the course <*f the trap and of the same vertical dip. 
occur veins or lenses of mica schist ranging from biotite to muscovite and occasionally altered 
to green chlorite. The other chief constituent is either light green massive pyroxene or coarsely 
crystalline calc spar in masses and seams. Freque itly both are present and, as an accessory, 
apatite. In this vein matter the valuable crystals of amber mica (phlogopite) are found, not in 
regular or constant bodies, but after the manner of a pay chute, the mica bearing portion in 
general beginnif^g abruptly and terminatin.^ in the same way, though, with certain visible and 
definite indications, such as the appearance of the seam of calcite bounding the pay chute, or 
some other local peculiarity. . 

Judging from the developement of deposits in this region, it would appear that in adjoining 
or even in the same vein the characteristics change with the predominant vein filling for where 
this is pyroxene the mica bearing chutes are more continuous and furnish larger and more nearly 
perfect crystals, whereas where much calcite is present the mica tends to locate in pockets. A 
fine quality of mica is, however, obtained from both classes of deposits. 

Bear Lake Mine. 

This old property, located on the southwest shore of Bear lake, in Loughborough town — 
ship, comprising some 200 acres, is reached by a three-mile road northwest of the village o^ 
Perth Road. The owner is J. H. Roberts of that place, who is also in charge of the presen*^ 
operations and of the force of four miners. The deposits have been worked at intervals fo^ 
the past three years, the lafit resumption being a week previous to the date of inspection. « 
14th December 1901. As a result of the old work an area of about five acres is covered witls. 
a great number of pits, trenches and shafts, both shallow and deep, most of them caved in an^l 
unworkable. The mineral sought by the first owners was apatite, the amber mica being thexs 
for the most part cast aside ; but by the change in value of the two, apatite deposits bein^ 
now unprofitable except where occurring in very large dimensions, this mineral has becona^ 
merely a by-product in the extraction of the mica 

Mining is confined to one shaft, the depth of which is 95 feet. It inclines 42 degrees* 
and is in size 6 to 12 feet wide by 15 feet high. Sinking for the present is discontinued i^ 
order to follow by drifting the several exposures of mica bodies. Hoisting is done by bucket 
on skids, hemp rope, swinging arm derrick and a horse. The dynamite, brought in from tow^ 
in small quantities at a time, is stored in the trimming shop, and in thawing it the foolbsr<ly 
method of laying it on a screen abcve :;he stove is in use. Instructions were left to remo^^ 
immediately all d3mamite and store it in a proper magazine; also, to procure a standard 
thawing tin. 

The land to which the mining work has been confined covers an area of about five acre^ 
under which extends a lai^e eruptive dike of trap, chiefly pyroxene, lying in a gntfut^ 
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ya. Throughout this trap occur seanoB of clean, green pyroxene, varying widely in 
ike and dip, in which the amber mica crystals are found as chutes or in pockets, defined 
lurrounding wall of pink calc spar a few inches in thickness. The occasional associated 
r lenticular masses of mica schist are nearly always an indication of large mica not far 
le the richest chutes occur where the pyroxene predominates in the vein filling with 
on of most of the calcite. 

Hanlan Mine. 

erations were suspended at this mine on 1st June 1901, with the intention of starting 
d in the spring of the coming year, by which time the large stock of mica on hand 
rred to the company's mica trimming works in Ottawa) will be somewhat reduced, and, 
)ed, better prices for the mineral will prevail. 
9 underground workings were full of water when visited in December 1901. The 

plant and machinery are being looked after by a caretaker. Dynamite is still stored 
(e box 250 feet from the workings in an exposed situation, and instructions were given 

removal of the same to a more distant locality, or preferably to a magazine built in ' 
Dce with the requirements of the Mines Act. The owners are F. W. Webster & Co. 
)ra, Ont. 

Stoness Mine. 

oing has progressed steadily since the last inspection to date, 15th December 1901, with 
uniform and large production. The mica, after being first rough-cleaned in the mine 
barrelled and drawn 30 miles over waggon road to Kingston to the company's trimming 
Q that place. The ownership of the mine remains the same, with Mr. J. M. Stoness as 
r, and H. McCadden foreman over the force uf thirty. Additional irregular develop- 
\A been prosecuted on several of the adjoining locations, noted in the last report, but so 
fficiently to allow of steady production, practically all the mica coming from the main 
orkiugs. This shaft has reached a deptli of 354 feet (in the last report by mistake 
be 440 feet) on an incline which flattens out from 42 degrees at the surface to 26 degrees 
>m, the average being about 30 degrees north and the size of shaft or stope from 10 to 
wide by 30 to 45 feet high. At 201 feet depth in the shaft the workings are in a pocket 
. of mica-bearing calcite. 

otilation is provided by horizontal or gently sloping air-tight pentices 20 feet in* length 
i down the middle of the shaft from top to near the bottom, and along the top of this 
i-way is placed with the skip road in the lower compartment. Defects in the skip road 
er parts of the workings due to faulty construction and otherwise were noted, and in- 
ns left to provide necessary safeguards against accident. The customary practice of 
n the skip was prohibited, and improvements were suggested in the apparatus used for 
; dynamite. 

Bawden Property. 

M mica prospect having recently suspended work was not visited, but under date of 26th 
>er 1901 the owner, Mr. J. Bawden of Kingston, informs me that the locations cover 
nd 5, an area of 140 acres in the eleventh concession of Miller township, Fronteuac 
; that for the past year two or three men have been intermittently employed stripping 
ft-beariag formation to determine its extent rather than in actual production, although a 
rable stock pile of mic§ has resulted from the work ; and that the mica is musoovite. 

MuNSLOw'f Mine. 

is mine is located on the west half of lot 13, in the sixth concosaioiL 'KotT^^Vi'^xfic^i^M^ 
ip, adjoining the Martha mine, the working pita o\ tYve \BA»t«t iorDKCtt^>iJckfe <5ao>acDX»^<s^ 
19 M. 
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of those of the former and on the same mica vein. Mr. T. J. Smith, who is in charge of oper- 
ations, holds a working lease of the property and with three men has been stoping a little amber 
mica out of the 2-foot vein in this pit, which is 15 feet long by 5 feet wide and 10 feet deep, 
chiefly to And whether or not this narrowing extension of the big Martha deposit will open oat 
again to a workable size. 

Dynamite was used with a degree of carelessness excusable only on the ground of ignorance 
of its dangerous properties. The small store is kept in the mica house, and that to be thawed 
is laid under the stove in the same place. Instructions were left with Mr. Smith for the safe 
storing and handling of the dynamite. 

Bliss Mine. 

This mine, which was first opened up some thirty years ago and has been operated at differ- 
ent times since, lies in South Burgess township twelve miles southeast of Perth by road. From 
Mr. L. J. Gemmell of Perth it is learned that he re-opened the mine for a period of three 
months last summer, 1901, taking out considerable mica and still leaving a good show in the 
. mine when operations had to be again suspended on account of inadequate means of unwatering 

the workings. 

Byrne's Mine. 

This property, 8 miles south of Perth, has during the past year been worked only inter- 
mittently and at no considerable depth from the surface. A few tons of good quality amber 
mica were taken out during each of the periods of operations. Patrick Byrnes is still owner 
and operator. 

Blair Mine. 

The Blair mine is located on lot 3 in the ninth concession of Bathurst township at the head 
of Bennett's lake, 13 miles southwest of Perth by road, and is owned by R. Blair, J. Morrow • 
and L. J. Gemmell of Perth. 

From Mr. Gemmell the information is received that during the month of December 190X. 
two prospect pits were sunk 20 feet deep, from which a high grade, light-colored amber micaw&is. 
taken, and that it is proposed to undertake more extensive mining in the spring. 

Martha Mine. 

At the time of my visit, 18th December 1901, the mine had been closed a week aft^ y 
working intermittently with a force of three miners since the summer test pitting and partially 
opening up other surface exposures. The intention is to resume sinking in January in the oL<3 
workings in one of the deep shafts or pits, which will first have to be pumped out. The surfaoe 
plant including boilers, pumps and hoist engine is ready to start up at any time. A force of 
ten or twelve men is to be employed, and with the good show of amber mica in the bottom of 
the pit it is expected the mine will shortly be shipping again. 

The owners are the Mica Manufacturing Company of Ottawa, Ont., and T. J. Smith*. 

superintendent of late operations, is expected again to take charge. 

• 
Gibson's Mink. 

This mica deposit, located on a 40-acre claim on lot 25 in the ninth concession of Elmslef 
township, Lanark county, and two miles southeast of Perth, underlies the farm house sD^ 
surrounding garden lawn of E. N. Hayes. From the rock exposures in the limited developme^^ 
work it appears that a dyke probably of pyroxene extends under the lot on which the ftfi^ 
buildings stand and in this amber mica is found associated with a little calcite. A pit 10 by 1^ 
feet in plan and 4 feet deep has been sunk in the lawn 10 feet in front of the house, in tb^ 
bottom of which is a good show of mica, as also in a trench 20 feet to one side in which tb^ 
drain was laid. The rock lloor of the cellar under the house is also studded with mica crptaJ*- 
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Pnetically nothing has yet been done in the way of development, mining having 
begun but a week or so previous to my visit on 18th December 1901. The operators, A. Gibson 
and B. N. Hayes of Perth, are mining under lease' from J. Jackland, the owner, and expect 
shortly to open up the property on a more extensive scale. 

Kent Bros* Mica Trimming Works. 

These are located in Kingston and are Dwned by Kent Bros, of that city, the mica treated 
coming chiefly from their mines in Bedford township, 30 miles north of Kingston, though also 
frorn other properties in the district. In the original shop employing 17 men the mica is 
subjected to a series of three operations consisting of splitting the crystals into sections of an 
average thickness of aboun ^-inch, thumb trimming ( breaking oflf tne rough edges ) and rough 
knife trimming. The last process for occasional orders is replaced by cutting to dimension. 
Most of the mica is then in marketable shape, but recently in order to supply the demand for a 
product in very thin laminae a second shop was added to the works, in which 20 girls are 
employed splitting the knife-trimmed mica down to the necessary fineness— that of the 
thinnest of films. 

General Electric Company's Trimming Works. 

This establishment at Sydenham which originally belonged to the firm of W<)bster & Co., 
mica miners and dealers, has been sold to the General Electric Company of Schenectady, N.Y., 
who here thumb-trim and split the mica from their own and a few other mines in the district 
down to ^ or ^ inch thickness and into sizes ranging from 1 by 3 inches to 5 by 8 inches. The 
employees number 40, of whom 27 are girls, most of the latter having been brought from Ottawa 
on aooount of their expertness. A daily output of three thousand pounds (3,000 lbs.) is said by 
the manager, Mr. G. W. McNaughton, to be maintained. 

Trousdale Mica Trimming Works. 

These shops in Sydenham are owned by J. W. Trousdale of that place, and are kept in 
operation off and on the year round, but with only a small force of men. The px^cess consists 
simply of thumb-trimming, splitting and sorting the mica into a saleable article. The material 
is purchased in the rough from the mines in the district. 

Adams Mica Trimming Works. 

These shops in Perth are owned by John H. Adams, who buys, trims and sells mica from 
the mines of the district, carrying on the business on a small scale only with an average force 
of about three men. The principal work is in rough thumb- trimming and splitting for the small 
nune owners, who have not the facilities for doing this themselves at the mine. 

Apatite also is dealt in whenever lots are to be obtained. 

Mica Trimming Works in Ottawa. 

Webster & Company now confine their trimming operations to the main shop in Ottawa at 
274 Stewart street, the Sydenham branch having been disposed of. From 3 to 6 are employed 
in thumb-trimming only, under the management of J. E. Chown. 

Eugene Munsell & Company, with office and works at 332 Wellington street, buy up mica 
^m the mines of Ontario and Quebec. They thumb-trim, split and cut it to dimension for 
ihipment to the United States market or to their factory at Schenectady, N.Y. where, under 
the name of the Mica Insulating Company, the same concern manufactures micanite board and 
^to and other electric goods, for which purpose Canadian mica is preferred to that from India 
1^ elsewhere. Mr. S. O. Filion, the manager, employs a force of 20 and \\»Xkd\«& ^^^^-^ ^ 
Ittge toimage of mica. 
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The Canadian Mica Company of 476 Sussex street, has during the past year intermittently 
employed a force of about five under the management of Mr. E. R. Wilkinson, for the purpose 
of trimming and disposing uf the entire stock on hand. 

The Mica Manufacturing Company, Limited, whose office and works are at 213 217 Dal- 
housie St., is under the management of Mr. F. Fuller. Five hands were at work at the 
time of my visit, though occasionally during the past year as many as fifty were employed. 
The chief market is outside of Canada for which thumb-trimmed and split mica is in greatest 
demand, knife- trimmed and dimension goods being more for the local trade and therefore of 
limited output. The company gets most of the mica from its own mines in Ontario and Que- 
bec of which there are a number now in operation. 

The Sills-Eddy Mica Company of 396-398 Wellington St. employs in its shops an average 
force of 60 under the management of Charles Guerton, and for the last year and a half has 
bought and treated nothing but Ontario mica in these works. The plaut includes 22 machine-run 
knives, each run by a female operative, which remove from the mica the jagged edges as it comes 
from the thumb-trimming department. A projecting parallel rod of iron in front of the knives 
protects the fingers of the employees, the mica being pushed under the rod. The product ii 
shipped to markets in the United States and England and to the company's other factory at 
Waverly, N. T., where it is manufactured into micabeston (similar tomicanite) and other goods 
for electrical purposes. The company's head office is at 30 Broad St., New York. 

Mica Grinding Works. 

A new industry has been begun at Gananoque in the erection of a modest plant for th 
grinding and pulverizing of scrap mica. Ground mica has many useful applications and is in 
considerable demand as a lubricant, for wallpaper, roofing, annealing and other purposes, the 
principal markets being in Canada and England. The United States does not afford an outlet 
as a prohibitive import duty of 25 per cent is imposed by that country. The owners are the io- 
temational Mica Company of Gananoque, Ont., and manager, J. W. Logan. A force of 16 
men is empl&yed in the works. 

The plant had been in operation one month when it was visited in December 1901, turning 
out an average of a ton a day in as many as eight grades or sizes. The mica is first roughly 
screened and then trimmed (cleaned) before entering the grinder, which is a sheet-iron cylinder, 
9 tect long by 30 inches in diameter, punched in rows to ^^-inch holes and set at an incline of 
l^-mches in its length. As the machine slowly revolves loose pieces of steel enclosed in the 
. cylinder break up and pulverize the mica until fine enou<jh to drop through the -y^-inch holes. 
It is then sized or graded in trommels from flakes down to the finest powderr, the finer screens 
being of silk. The plant is uperated by water power on the Gananoque river beside which the 
works are located. 

The manager gives it as a probability that the company will also erect a talc grinding worl 
beside the present plant using talc from Ontario mines as soon as tk continuous supply of the 
crude material can be depended on. 

Black Donald Graphite Mine. 

This mine, of which a partial description was given in the last Report, is located on lot LI 
in the third concession of Brougham township, Renfrew county, and by the present road is S8 
miles from Calabogie on the Kingston and Pembroke Railway, although this distance will be 
shortened by the new 14-mile road of which four miles have been completed. The owners *'* 
the Ontario Graphite Company with offices in Ottawa, and manager, J. McRae. 

Extensive surface construction has characterized this year's work and in order to rush <^ 
completion the mine was closed in October, about two months previous to the date of inspeoti^'^ 
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21st December 1901, and allowed to fill with water. The old system of operating with steam 
irill now be replaced by sn electric plant, the electricity to be generated at Mountain chute on 
the Madaw^ka river about 2^ miles southeast of the mine, which will also light and heat the 
samp and furnish power to the new graphite refinery nearly completed on the lake shore close 
x> the mine. The plant will allow of a considerably greater output eyen with the same amount 
)f mining as formerly, for both the high and low grade ore can bo handled, and the product 
Ming of fine quality, transportation costs will be considerably reduced. The refinery building, 
16 by 87 feet in plan and 40 feet high with three floors full length, is of wood, with galvanized 
iheet iron covering and foundation of stone, while at the south end an addition haa yet to be 
)uilt for the Blake crusher and 10-stamp battery. The other machinery is in duplicate, the two 
>lants to be maintained and operated separately, each occupying half of the building down it8 
eagth from top to bottom, and consisting of two buddies 16 feet in diameter by 2^ feet deep 
Tom which the concentrated graphite is conveyed to a dryer and thence by elevator to bins 
kbove the top floor, being afterwards sized in a long series of trommels. The different grades 
)f the flake graphite are then subjected to grinding by ordinary mill-stones which polish the 
lakes, producing a material valuable for lubricants and foundry mould facing. This plant, it is 
ncpected, will be ready by 1st March 1902 to turn out about 15 tons per 10 hours. 

The mining machinery recently in use includes two boilers, one of 45-h.p. and one, an 
boxiliary, of 25 h.p., a duplex-cylinder single -drum hoist engine hoisting with ^-inch steel rope 
ind bucket from the adjoining main shaft, and half of a 6-drill Rand air compressor. This plant 
A to be maintained in its entirety as a reserve when the other 6-driU compressor and electric 
loist to be purchased for future operations have been installed. 

In the development of the water power on the Madawaska river a lumber company's dam 
uid log chute have been made use of, the flume being built in the rocky side of the river in 
^ngth 90 feet by 20 feet wide and 12 feet high. The outside cribbing extends out into the 
xiiddle of the chute with a penstock at the end, giving 22 feet head of water. The adjoining 
:>ower house will contain four 30-inch water wheels of 600-h.p. total capacity on the one horizontal 
iJuSt direct connected to a 350-kilowatt electric generator. This plant is expected to be com- • 
dieted before the end of February. The transmission lino already erected is strung with three 
copper wires of a total length of 36,000 feet for the 3phase alternating current. 

A new office, boarding house, warehouse and several private dwellings have been added to 
Jie camp. The old dynamite magazine, a root house 100 feet south of the refinery, has been 
replaced by a galvanized iron building 300 feet east, but within 100 feet of the workings. It 
^as advised to remove the explosives to a new building situated and constructed according to 
«he Mines Act requirements for safety. 

Mining development measures up as follows : Main shaft, depth 80 feet, size 10 by 12 feet 
uid vertical. The one level at the bottom runs northeast 200 feet out under Whitefish lake 
hjid southwest 24 feer, the former stoped out 50 feet high for 120 feet in, and 30 feet high for 
-lie remaining 80 feet, and the latter stoped 16 feet high for its full length, both stopes being 
^rom 8 to 22 feet wide or averaging about 13 feet. A 20-foot collar extends down the shaft, 
^th a 50-foot open head frame. Running along the outcropping of the vein southwest from 
blie shaft for 135 feet is an old trench 12 feet wide and 39 feet deep. At 54 feet south of this is 
sknother open cut 10 feet wide by 50 feet long ; and 50 feet beyond this a temporarily aban- 
doned vertical shaft 49 feet deep. From here on for several hundred feet surface cross cuts 
^ve uncovered the vein. The output of the mine in 1901 was 2,200 tons shipping ore, of 
wliich 250 are still on hand together with about 100 tons of low grade. Last spring (IDOl) three 
^mond drill holes were sunk by the company's machine from the 80-foot level in the shaft, 
fe^g graphite to a depth of 122 feet below the surface, where a h&rd ftinVrj T5aO«. ^^^^.^nAr^ 
Portlier drilling for the time. 
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The Canadian Mica Company of 476 Sussex street, has during the past year intermittent!; 
employed a force of about five under the management of Mr. E. R. Wilkinson, for the purposi 
of trimming and disposing of the entire stock on hand. 

The Mica Manufacturing Company, Limited, whose office and works are at 213 217 Dal 
housie St., is under the management of Mr. F. Fuller. Five hands were an work at the 
time of my visit, though occasionally during the past year as many as fifty were employed. 
The chief market is outside of Canada for which thumb-trimmed and split mica is in greatest 
demand, knife-trimmed and dimension goods being more for the local trade and therefore of 
limited output. The company gets most of the mica from its own mines in Ontario and Que- 
bec of which there are a number now in operation. 

The Sills-Eddy Mica Company of 396-398 Wellington St. employs in its shops an average 
force of 60 under the management of Charles Guerton, and for the last year and a half has 
bought and treated nothing but Ontario mica in these works. The plant includes 22 machine-run 
knives, each run by a female operative, which remove from the mica the jagged edges as it comes 
from the thumb- trimming department. A projecting parallel rod of iron in front of the knives 
protects the fingers of the employees, the mica being pushed under the rod. The product is 
shipped to markets in the United States and England and to the company's other factory at 
Waverly, N. T., where it is manufactured into micabeston (similar tomicanite) and other goods 
for electrical purposes. The company's head office is at 30 Broad St., New York. 

Mica Gkinding Works. 
A new industry has been begun at Gananoque in the erection of a modest plant for the 

w 

grinding and pulverizing of scrap mica. Ground mica has many useful applications and is ii 
considerable demand as a lubricant, for wall paper, roofing, annealing and other purposes, th( 
principal markets being in Canada and England. The United States does not afford an outlei 
as a prohibitive import duty of 25 per cent is imposed by that country. The owners are the io 
temational Mica Company of Gananoque, Ont., and manager, J. W. Logan. A force of 11 
men is empl&yed in the works. 

The plant had been in operation one month when it was visited in December 1901, tumin,' 
out an average of a ton a day in as many as eight grades or sizes. The mica is first rough! 
screened and then trimmed (cleaned) before entering the grinder, which is a sheet-iron cylinder 
9 feet long by 30 inches in diameter, punched in rows to ^-inch holes and set at an incline o 
IJ-niches in its length. As the machine slowly revolves loose pieces of steel enclosed in thi 
. cylinder break up and pulverize the mica until fine enou<{h to drop through the ^'^-inch holes 
It is then sized or graded in trommels from flakes down to the finest powder, the finer screen 
being of silk. The plant is operated by water power on the Gananoque river beside which th* 
works are located. 

The manager gives it as a probability that the company will also erect a talc grinding work 
beside the present plant using talc from Ontario mines as soon as » continuous supply of tin 
crude material can be depended on. 

Black Donald Graphite Mine. 

This mine, of which a partial description was given in the last Report, is located on lot 11 
in the third concession of Brougham township, Renfrew county, and by the present road is SI 
miles from Calabogie on the Kingston and Pembroke Railway, although this distance will bi 
shortened by the new 14-mile road of which four miles have been completed. The owners SM 
the Ontario Graphite Company with offices in Ottawa, and manager, J. McRae. 

Extensive surface construction has characterized this year's work and in order to rush Hi 
completion the mine was closed in October, about two months previous to the date of inspection 
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2lBt December 1901, and allowed to fill with water. The old Rystem of operating with steam 

will now be replaced by an electric plant, the electricity to be generated at Mountain chute on 

the Madawaaka river about 2^ miles Routheast of the mine, which will also light and heat the 

camp and furnish power to the new graphite refinery nearly completed on the lake shore close 

to the mine. The plant will allow of a considerably greater output ercn with the same amount 

of mining as formerly, for both the high and low grade ore can be handled, and the product 

being of fine quality, transportation costs will be considerably reduced. The refinery building, 

46 by 87 feet in plan and 40 feet high with three floors full length, is of wood, with galvanized 

ibeet iron covering and foundation of stone, while at the south end an addition has yet to be 

built for the Blake crusher and 10-stamp b^ittery. The other machinery is in duplicate, the two 

plants to be maintained and operated separately, each occupying half of the building down its 

kigth from top to bottom, and consisting of two buddies IG feet in diameter by 2^ feet deep 

bom which the concentrated graphite is conveyed to a dryer and thence by elevator to bins 

iboTe the top floor, being afterwards sized in a long series of trommels. Tlie different grades 

of the flake graphite are then subjected to grinding by ordinary tiiill-stones which polish the 

lakes, producing a material valuable for lubricants and foundry mould facing. This plant, it is 

expected, will be ready by 1st March 1902 to turn out about 15 tons i>er 10 hours. 

The mining machinery recently in use includes two Txnlers, one of 45-h.p. and one, an 
aoxiliary, of 25 h.p., a duplex-cylinder single-drum hoist engine hoisting with §-inch steel rope 
lod backet from the adjoining main shaft, and half uf a G-drill Rand air compressor. This plant 
iitobe maintained in its entirety as a reserve when the other 6-drill compressor and electric 
hoist to be purchased for future operations have been installed. 

In the development of the water power on the Madawaska river a lumber company's dam 
and log chute hava been made use of , the flume being built in the rocky side of the river in 
length 90 foet by 20 feet wide and 12 feet high. The outside cribbing extends out into the 
middle of the chute with a fienstock at the end, giving 22 feet head of water. The adjoining 
power houae will contain four 30-inch water wheels of 600-h.p. total capacity on the one horizontal 
■baft direct connected to a 350-kilowatt electric generator. This plant is expected to be com- ■ 
pleted before the end of February. The transmission line already erected is strung with three 
oopper wires of a total length of 36,000 feet for the 3-phase alternating current. 

A new office, boarding house, warehouse and several private dwellings have been added to 
the camp. The old dynamite magazine, a root house 100 feet south of the refinery, has been 
Kplaoed by a galvanized iron building 30n feet east, but within 100 feet of the workings. It 
was advised to remove the explosives to a new buildini^ situated and constructed according to 
the 3fines Act requirements for safety. 

Mining development measures up as follows : Main sh.'ift, depth 80 feet, size 10 by 12 feet 
ud vertical. The one level at the bottom runs northeiist 200 feet out under Whitefish lake 
ind southwest 24 feet, the former stepped out 50 fi»ot high for V20 feet in, and 30 feet high for 
the remaining 80 feet, and the latter stopcd 16 feet hi^'h for its full length, both stopes V>eing 
'ram 8 to 22 feet wide or averaging about 13 feut. A 20- foot collar extends down the shaft, 
vith a oO-foot open head frame. Running along the outcropping of the vein southwest from 
the shift for 135 feet is an oM trench IL' feet wide an<l 31) feet deep. At 54 feet south of this is 
Another open cut 10 feet wide by 50 feet long: and 5() feet beyrmd this a temporarily al>an- 
donod vertical ahaft 49 feet deep. From here on for several hundred feet surface cross cuts 
have onoovered the vein. The output of the mine in 1901 was 2,200 tons shipping ore, of 
vludi 260 are still on hand together with about 100 tons of low grade. Last spring (lOOl) three 
diunond drill holee were sunk by the company's machine from the 80-foot level in the i^KekCt^ 
. ^■ding graphite to a depth of 122 feet below the surftice, w\\eTO \v \\wT<i ^\yv\,^ tw?^ Y^'^'^'^^'^ 
forther driUing for Hie time. 
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The Canadian Mica Company of 476 Sussex street, has during the past year intermittently 
employed a force of about five under the management of Mr. E. R. Wilkinson, for the purpose 
of trimming and disposing of the entire stock on hand. 

The Mica Manufacturing Company, Limited, whose office and works are at 213 217 Dal- 
housie St., is under the management of Mr. F. Fuller. Five hands were at; work at the 
time of my visit, though occasionally during the past year as many as fifty were employed. 
The chief market is outside of Canada for which thumb-trimmed and split mica is in greateit 
demand, knife- trimmed and dimension goods being more for the local trade and therefore of 
limited output . The company gets most of the mica from its own mines in Ontario and Que- 
bec of which there are a number now in operation. 

The Sills-Eddy Mica Company of 396-398 Wellington St. employs in its shops an average 
force of 60 under the management of Charles Guerton, and for the last year and a half has 
bought and treated nothing but Ontario mica in these works. The plant includes 22 machine-nU^ 
knives, each run by a female operative, which remove from the mica the jagged edges as it come^ 
from the thumb-trimming department. A projecting parallel rod of iron in front of the kniv^^ 
protects the fingers of the employees, the mica being pushed under the rod. The product x-'^ 
shipped to markets in the United States and England and to the company's other factory ^ '^ 
Waverly, N. Y., where it is manufactured into micabeston (similar tomicanite) and other gooi--* 
for electrical purposes. The company's head office is at 30 Broad St., New York. 

Mica Grinding Works. 

A new industry has been begun at Gananoque in the erection of a modest plant for th^ 
grinding and pulverizing of scrap mica. Ground mica has many useful applications and is \s^ 
considerable demand as a lubricant, for wall-paper, roofing, annealing and other purposes, the^ 
principal markets being in Canada and England. The United States does not afford an outlet::^ 
as a prohibitive import duty of 25 per cent is imposed by that country. The owners are the io — 
ternational Mica Company of Gannnoque, Ont., and manager, J. W. Logan. A force of 15^ 
men is empl&yed in the works. 

The plant had been in operation one month when it was visited in December 1901, turning 
out an average of a ton a day in as many as eight grades or sizes. The mica is first roughljiQi 
screened and then trimmed (cleaned) before entering the grinder, which is a sheet-iron cylindery^- 
9 feet long by 30 inches in diameter, punched in rows to ^-inch holes and set at an incline ofc* 
l^-mches in its length. As the machine slowly revolves loose pieces of steel enclosed in th^v 
- cylinder break up and pulverize the mica until fine enouj^h to drop through the 'j^-inch holes ^ 
It is then sized or graded in trommels from flakes down to the finest powder, the finer screeo^B 
being of silk. The plant is operated by water power on the Gananoque river beside which th^M 
works are located. 

The manager gives it as a probability that the company will also erect a talc grinding work 
beside the present plant using talc from Ontario mines as soon as a continuous supply of th. 
crude material can be depended on. 

Black Donalu Graphite Mine. 

This mine, of which a partial description was given in the last Report, is located on lot L - 
in the third concession of Brougham township, Renfrew county, and by the present road is 
miles from Calabogie on the Kingston and Pembroke Railway, although this distance will 
shortened by the new 14-mile road of which four miles have been completed. The owners 
the Ontario Graphite Company with offices in Ottawa, and manager, J. McRae. 

Extensive surface construction has characterized this year's work and in order to rush i^ 
completion the mine was closed in Octoboir, about two months previous to the date of inspeotioi^^* 
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21rt December 1901, and allowed to fill with water. The old system of operating with steam 

will now be replaced by an electric plant, the electricity to be generated at Mountain chute on 

the Madaw^ka river about 2^ miles southeast of the mine, which will also light and heat the 

camp and furnish power to the new graphite refinery nearly completed on the lake shore close 

to the mine. The plant will allow of a considerably greater output even with the same amount 

of mining aa formerly, for both the high and low grade ore can be handled, and the product 

'being of fine quality, transportation costs will be considerably reduced. The refinery building, 

46 by 87 feet in plan and 40 feet high with three Hoors full length, is of wood, with galvanized 

flheet iron covering and foundation of stone, while at the south end an addition has yet to be 

l>uilt for the Blake crusher and 10-stamp battery. The other machinery is in duplicate, the two 

plants to be maintained and operated separately, each occupying half of the building down its 

leagth from top to bottom, and consisting of two buddies 16 feet in diameter by 2^ feet deep 

i&om which the concentrated graphite is conveyed to a dryer and thence by elevator to bins 

Above the top floor, being afterwards sized in a long series of trommels. The different grades 

of the flake graphite are then subjected to grinding by ordinary mill-stones which polish the 

^akee, producing a material valuable for lubricants and foundry mould facing. This plant, it is 

expected, will be ready by 1st March 1902 to turn out about 15 tons per 10 hours. 

The mining machinery recently in use includes two boilers, one of 45-h.p. and one, an 
fl^oxiliary, of 25 h.p., a duplex -cylinder single-drum hoist engine hoisting with ^-inch steel rope 
^md bucket from the adjoining main shaft, and half of a 6-drill Rand air compressor. This plant 
ms to be maintained in its entirety as a reserve when the other 6-drill compressor and electric 
^oist to be purchased for future operations have been installed. 

In the development of the water power on the Madawaska river a lumber company's dam 
sand log chute have been made use of, the flume being built in the rocky side of the river in 
length 90 feet by 20 feet wide and 12 feet high. The outside cribbing extends out into the 
xniddle of the chute with a penstock at the end, giving 22 feet head of water. The adjoining 
pK>wer house will contain four 30-inch water wheels of 600-h.p. total capacity on the one horizf^>ntal 
^haft direct connected to a 350-kilowatt electric generator. This plant is expected to be com- • 
isleted before the end of February. The transmission line already erected is strung with three 
^sopper wires of a total length of 36,000 feet for the 3-phase alternating current. 

A new ofi&ce, boarding house, warehouse and several private dwellings have been added to 

tiie camp. The old dynamite magazine, a root house 100 feet south of the refinery, has been 

Replaced by a galvanized iron building 300 feet east, but within 100 feet of the workings. It 

^wss advised to remove the explosives to a new buildini^ situated and constructed according to 

the Minos Act requirements for safety. 

Mining development measures up as follows : Main shaft, depth 80 feet, size 10 by 12 feet 
Md vertical. The one level at the bottom runs northeast 200 feet out under Whitefish lake 
Md southwest 24 feer, the former stoped out 50 feet high for 120 feet in, and 30 feet high for 
the remaining 80 feet, and the latter stoped 16 feet high for its full length, both stopes being 
^m 8 to 22 feet wide or averaging about 13 feet. A 20-foot collar extends down the shaft, 
^th a 50-foot open head frame. Running along the outcropping of the vein southwest from 
the shaft for 135 feet is an o!d trench 12 feet wide and 39 feet deep. At 54 feet south of this is 
wither open cut 10 feet wide by 50 feet long ; and 50 feet beyond this a temporarily aban- 
doned vertical shaft 49 feet deep. From here on for several hundred feet surface cross cuts 
**ve tinoovered the vein. The output of the mine in 19(Jl was 2,200 tons shipping ore, of 
^hich 260 are still on hand together with about 100 tons of low grade. Last spring (l.')Ol) three 
diamond drill holes were sunk by the company's machine from the 80-foot level in the shaft, 
■ ™ding graphite to a depth of 122 feet below the surface, where a hard flinty too^k \)x<w5\xAsA 
^ittther diiUing for the time. 
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An examination of the surface expoBures shows the country rock to be a white limestone 
throuf]fh which a vertical vein of graphite strikes northeast-southwest, varying in width from 7 
to 22 feet, and averaging about 14 feet of '* clean " ore, that is, graphite with 16 to 20 per cent, 
of invisible rock matter. For from two to three feet back the walls are schistose limestone 
carrying thickly disseminated flake graphite ; beyond they are less altered, containing however 
sufficient graphite to make milling ore over a width of 40 feet where worked. In the central 
body the ^aphite occurs both in the flake and crystalline forms. 

Canada Coeundum Company. 

Mining and milling has progressed steadily since the last inspection, operations being con- 
lined to the Craig mine on lots 3 and 4 in the eighteenth concession of Rasrlan township, county 
of Renfrew, with the exception of a little prospecting during the past summer on the company's 
other lands. The force at this date, 23rd January 1902, numbers 60 of whom 14 are mining 
and 16 working in the mill under superintendent G. F. Bartlett. 

Mine development has consisted of quarrying or opening up large surface cuts as benches 
in the hillside. The main working is in three steps, the lower 80 by 80 feet in plan and 30 feet 
high at face to the middle floor, which is 60 by 130 feet in plan and 30 feet high at face to the 
upper floor, the latter being GO by 60 feet in plan and 1 2 feet deep at its face. Ten miners 
were working on the bottom step at the time of inspection. The east cut lies 600 feet along the 
hillside east of the main working on about the same level and is 15 by 20 feet surface area by 
15 feet deep. It is not at present being worked. The west cut is 600 feet west of and 100 feet 
higher up the hill than the main working, and is of 25 by 35 feet plan by 10 feet deep at face, 
four miners being employed here. 

These several workings are maintained with the view of gaining an insight into the charac- 
teristics of the corundum bearing veins or zones r<bther than for the purpose of obtaining an 
adequate supply of corundum. Any one of the openings, but especially the larger, exposes 
enough corundum bearing rock to supply the demand for a long time to come. The corundum 
occurs apparently in mineralized seams or zones, the crystals and magma differing only in size 
and degree of fineness respectively. The latter consists of feLipar varying in color from pink 
and brown to green, biotite and hornblende, magnetite disseminated in larg® ^^^ small crystals, 
pyrites in lesser quantity and more rarely garnets. The average diameter of the porundum 
crystals ranges in the different openings from ^-inch to |-inch. 

It has been demonstrated by the reduction plant in the two years of its operation, (1) that 
to obtain a market for the corundum the product must be practically clean and the various 
grades sized with complete accuracy ; (2) that this result can be arrived at only by an elaborate 
system of grading and by treating in the concentrators only one of these closely sized grades at 
a time. The plant has been gradually altered and remodelled until now a very close approxi- 
mation to the desired article is obtained. The building, however, which was originally a saw- 
mill, is in no way suited for so elaborate a process, where great cleanliness by easy and close 
adjustment is a prime necessity. It has, therefore, seemed advisable that a new mill with both 
building and machinery designed for the purpose should be erected in the near future and fear 
this most of the plans are already prepared and the mill site chosen. The new mill will give an 
increased output over the present plant, which now produces on the average 2^ tons of corundum 
a day. 

Carelessness was noted in the thawing and handling of dynamite after its removal from the 
magazine for use, and safe methods were pointed out with instructions that they be followed in 
future. 
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Richardson Fblspae Mine. 

Daring the summer seasons this property is closed down for the reason that by mining on a 
large scale daring the winter alone, when the cost of working is less, it has hitherto been possible 
to take out enough to supply the demand. At the date of my visit, however, (11th December 
1901) preparations were being made to quarry 10,000 lon^ tons by the middle of March 1902. 
A force of 30 miners was re([uired together with some 50 teams to haul the spar to the railroad. 
For haulage purposes the route to Glendower on the Kingston <& Pembroke Railway has been 
shortened to two miles by building a pontoon over a dividing body of water, and the road will 
t>e available in summer as well as winter. 

Mr. H. Richardson uf Kingston, one of the owners, states that during the previous winter 
4,500 long tons were mined and shipped to j)ottory works in the Unito«l States, which at present 
provides the only market. A sample lot of 100 ttins had been sent to England for distribution 
«bmong manufacturers there, in the attempt to awaken interest in this now sourse of felspar. As 
soon as English consumers can be made to feel assured of a continued supply, it is believed 
^liere will be no lack of demand from them. Uncertainty on this score has led to inferior 
substances replacing felspar in the pottery tradi^ during recent years. 

On account of a prohibitive import duty on crushed felspar or feUpar treated in any' way, 

all Bhipments to the United States have had to be made in the rough, but if the English market 

which is free to Canada can be opened up Mr. Richardson proposes to erect a crushing plant at 

KioKSton and ship the fine felspar in bags, thus reducing the loss of material en route, avoiding 

contamination, and obtaining a better price. 

No inspection was made of the mine, as operations had not yet been actually resumed. 

Jarman Pyrites Mine. 

.This property is located in Madoc township, Hastings county, one-quarter mile from the 
Central Ontario Railway siding and one mile south-east of Bannockburn station on the same 
line. The owners are the Rio Myra Company of Madoc, in which the General Chemical 
Company of Buffalo and the Kicholls Chemical Company of New York are interested. Mr. Z. 
H. Jarman is manager though at the time of my inspection, 7th December 1901, T. £. 
Bumside was in charge. The force employed numbered 30 of whom 20 were engaged in 
mining. 

Development had been in continuous progress for over a year and a half on the deposits of 
iron pyrites, from which monthly shipments averaging 600 tons had been and were being made 
to chemical works in New York and Buffalo for use in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
btoms from the consignments showed that a content of from 46 to 48 per cent sulphur had 
Wn maintained. The waste dumps of only a few tons were evidence that the ore is practically 
clean and all pay. 

Results of mining development are as follows : Main open-pit, width 32 feet, depth 84 
feet and length at top 85 feet narrowing to 50 feet at bottom, dipping 55 degrees north, with 
itnooth, clean foot wall, but a dangerous hanging wall of soft chloritic schist badly fissured and 
*0O8ened into immense slabs. Dangerous masses of ice had accumulated on the upper portions 
of the pit. To the face of the foot wall an insecure and uneven pole skid way clung and up this 
A battered kibble was hoisted by hemp rope, single pulley block and a team of horses. The 
ineomplete ladderway formed an unsafe travelling road. In fact these workings were so unsafe 
^i it was deemed advisable to give instructions either to shut them down at once or to begin 
^Qs work of scaling the walls, installing a proper ladderway and skid road and- a hoist engine 
With brake and steel rope, and otherwise improve the condition of the pit ; it was also recom- 
''^ed that future mining be conducted entirely from underground and the open pit abandorku^., 
'^neie the soft wall rock will continue to weather and become xmBaAe «a \o\wi, «j^ «k^ Ns^ "^r^ 
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Another part jot the property was under development by a shaft at a point 600 feet south 
of the open pit. The depth of this was 98 feet and size 7 by 12 feet ; and the inclination was 
east 85 degrees at top, flattening to 76 degrees at bottom. First level, depth 64 feet ; north 
drift, 5 feet, and south drift, 5 feet. The shaft was timbered with a short collar and below this 
Occasional stulls, some of which were held up by the pole skids instead of vice versa. The 
ladders hung in a continuous insecure string to the bottom, with no partition between the hoist 
and ladder compartments. The hoist engine was a wooden horse whim with 7-foot drum and no 
brakes, the bucket being attached by hemp rope. Instructions wore left to timber the shaft in 
accordance with the Mines Act requirements for safety, and to put a brake on the whim drum 
and use steel ropo. 

At both mines machine drills were in use run by steam from a portable 17-h.p. boiler at the 
big pit, and from two similar boilers of a combined 24-h.p capacity at the shaft workings. 

A thorough examination of the geological features was not possible at the time of my visit, 
but from cursory observations the bodies of pyrites occur both as bedded lenses or chimneys 
and in veins in a formation of light-colored chloritic schist. The vein of pyrites which the 
shaft is developing runs north and south at right angles to the east and west strike of the lens 
in the open pit and is from 10 to 20 feet wide as exposed in the underground workings and 
some surface cross-cuts to the south. The ore in both workings is a granular pyrites, throughout 
which quartz in grains and tine stpngers is disseminated with considerable uniformity, but in 
small enough quantity (as shown above) to permit of the ore running 46 to 48 per cent, sulphur. 

Nickel Lake Ieon Pyrites Property. 

This is located on P 577 and 580 with water lots corresponding on Nickel lake north of 
Swell bay. Rainy lake, in Watten township, the Canadian Northern railway cutting across the 
property. An option is held by Mr. W. Prescott of Cleveland, Ohio, from the owner, Mr. 
W. A. Preston of Winnipeg, the present development being under the management of Mr. 
Lucius P. Brown with a force of six. Work of an exploratory nature began 1st March 1(K)2, 
preparatory to the installation of the diamond drill which is now testing the extent of the 
deposits of iron pyrites. No inspection was made, the above information being obtained from 
the manager on 5th April 1902. 

Ottawa Carbide Works. 

It was found on visiting thiu plant on 21st January 1902 that operations had been sus- 
pended for several weeks in order that extensive alterations and repairs chiefly in the milling 
department might be made. Mr. Frank Bronson, the manager, informed me that production 
was kept in full swing at the rate of 4,000 tons yearly during the past season, employing a force 
of 40 men with the full number of 20 furnaces, so that there was then, calcium carbide 
enough on hand to tide over the few months during which the manufactory would be idle for ' 
repairs. 

WiLLSoy Carbide Works. 

The Willson Carbide Works Company, of St. Catharines, Limited, whose factory is situatec=::. 
on the Welland canal, Merritton, continued in operation during the year. This is the pione^s> j 
establishment of the industry in Ontario. 

Gananoque Granite Quarries. 

The oldest and most extensively worked granite quarries on the St. Lawrence river are sitiB^* 
ted within two miles of Gananoque on Forsythe, Jumper, Leek and Grindstone islands, comp^^*' 

« 

Ing the group known as Forsythe*8 Quarries. TViea© iuiTxHaVi ^raivS^A ot vli^ktly differing pliy**' 
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cal characteristics, ranging in texture from coarse to fine and of varying shades of red. The 
product is used largely for building and paving, for which latter purpose Grindstone island has 
furnished in the last few years very large quantities. 

The reason the largest quarries are located on the islands instead of on the mainland deposits 
is chiefly the advantageous shipping facilities of the former, and not because of any lack of 
equally good areas of stone farther inland, for of £hese many are known and several have been 
worked. 

Another important quarry is that of Messrs. Black and Burgess of Gananoque, at Willets- 
holm, six miles west of Gananoque, the stone being a blue granite, obtaining its unusual color 
from the dark blue felspar crystals, which also give it a lustrous shimmer when polished, and 
xnake it particularly valuable for ornamental work. 

In the granite wherever worked throughout this section the rife runs water level (horizontal) 
and the run or grain lies exactly east and west ard is square with the heads', which permit 
'rectangular blocks to be taken out anywhere. The quarries have been in the last few years 
worked intermittently as orders are received, but at all of them the surface plants are main- 
"tuned in n^adiness for immediate operations at any time of the year. 

Hknderson Talc Mine. 

At the time of my visit the mine was still shut down, practically nothing having been done 
In the way of development since last inspection. In Februaiy 1902, however, word was received 
from Mr. J. E. Harrison of Madoc, one of the owners, that the mine was to be immediately 
•opened on an active scale. 



Jackson's Serpentine Mine. 

This property is owned by Mr. Geo. Jackson of Gananoque, Ont., and is situated two miles 
^uid a quarter west of that town in Leeds township, Leeds county. For many years the main 
fDortion of the land has been and still is used for fanning purposes, there being a heavy covering 
ci^f surface soil and but few rock exposures. The latter show a general formation ol highly 
^^aartzose fine-grained gneiss, and enclosed in this is a dike of serpentine of which the strike, 
^i^p and other physical features as a body could not be determined for lack of sufficient 
^Dutcroppings and development. The dike, however, apparently extends over the property for 
^ distance of at least one- third of a mile between the two exposures, and in width, judging 
^nerely from the uncovered portions in the workings, it is from 20 to 50 feet. Mining is entirely 
V)y open pits, the one at the northeast end being 20 feet long, 10 feet wide and 15 feet deep; while 
^t the routhwest end there are several cuts, one 100 by 15 feet in plan and S feet deep, the others 
Southeast of this being only shallow strippings. At both exposures the surpentine is of compact 
structure and shows signs of fluidity due to original eruption, is soft, bemg easily cut with a 
^cnife, and has a distinct oily feeling and resinous lustre. Stringers of chrysotile run through 
"t^he mass in various directions, and also a few gritty seams which, however, are easily sorted out. 
*Xhe color in the weathered surface portions varies from grayish white to light and dark green 
fellows and browns, with indications that the predominent color with depth will be a greenish 
"fcint. 

The mine has been operated during the summer seasons of the past tive years, producing in 

all 1800 tons, which has been shipped U) tlie j)ulverizing mill at Montreal. The resultant fine 

'White powder is made use of for various purposes, such as lubricants, paper filler, &c., &c, 

l^agh not so pure or soft as the fine grades of talc, it yet replaces the latter largely where 

cbemical purity is not a prime necessity. Mr. Jackson intends resuming production this spring 

^Ite same as usual, and may also erect his own crushing; and pulverizing plant near the mine 

^lu'cb will allow of considerable increase in his sales, whereaa tVvv^^ft ax^ wo^ ^qvv^\:^^W» ^^^ ««^^ 

''^Ittt, that of the oruBhing plant at Montreal. 
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Zbnith Zing Mine. 

Mining has progressed steadily on a small scale during the past year with the result that 
about 800 tons of ore, averaging 45 per cent, zinc, were mined, cobbed, sacked and taken over 
the 13-mile road to the shore of lake Superior, hauling having just been completed at the time 
I visited the property, 5th March 1902 A rough dock was being built into the lake to allow 
of loading the ore into the vessels in which it will be shipped to refineries either to Belgium, as 
formerly, or to the United States. The foreman is now Mr. Sage, and the force numbers 14 of 
whom 6 are miners, while during the past month 13 others were temporarily employed in 
sacking the ore. 

The owners, the Grand Calumet Mining Company of Ottawa, Ont, have not undertaken 
any s/stematic plan of development the stoping out of the above ore from the biggest showings 
in the various eld workings leaving the property in practically the same state as before. No. 1 
shaft at its depth of 30 feet was enlarged to 20 by 20 feet, in the west side a 10-foot winze sunk, 
in size C by 12 feet, and at the surface some underhand stoping done, producing in all 80 tons 
of ore. Small stringers and pockets of zincblende show on all the shaft faces, and on the west 
side the continuation of the ore body in the winze extends up to the surface one or two feet 
wide in irregular outline but probably large enough to pay to follow. The tunnel was driven a 
few feet further, total length now 80 feet, and discontinued as no more ore struck, but from 
the whole working, including the open cut at its mouth, 40 tons were extracted. Between No. 

1 shaft and the tunnel an outcropping of blende gave 20 tons from an underhand open stope. 
From the two old open cuts on the brow of the hill 160 tons further were mined by stoping 6 
feet deeper still leaving a fair showing of ore in the bottom. No. 2 shaft at the west side of the 
hill is now down 50 feet, an increase of 15 feet, the last 8 forming a sump below the level floor 
into which the bucket drops for loading. The first level was abandoned and closed jup, no ore 
being found therein. In the second level at 42 feet depth the east drift 42 feet in length was 
originally run at 38 feet depth followed by the removal of a 4-foot underhand level now 25 feet 
in, and along which a lens of ore lies from 2 to 8 feet wide, its upper edge pinching out in the 
roof. The first level 6 feet above shows no ore at all, but in the floor ore fills the drift from 
wall to wall and strikes about northeast-southwest with dip of 60* north. Considerable ore has 
also been mined from around the mouth of the shaft which with that from underground totals 
some 500 tons. This No. 2 shaft, now the only working place on the property, has been re- 
timbered with an 8 by 10-foot collar 20 feet deep down which the pole skids and ladders extend. 

The mining plant consists of a 20-h.p. vertical boiler, a duplex 6| by 8 inch cylinder single 

2 by 2-foot drum hoist-engine using ^-inch steel rope and a pump sot up in a new building at the 
mouth of No. 2 shaft, with a swinging arm derrick for the steel bucket. The two machine 
drills are using steam power. Instructions were left to build a suitable dynamite magazine,and 
to take greater precautions in using the explosive. 
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Long Lake range 266 

McKellar, Graham ft Home locations 131 

Magnetawan 282 

Mineral Iron Range Mining Co 260 

Minnesota Iron Co. 's claim 96 

Mosher and Home location 266 

Nipigon range 266 

R 400, 401 locations 133 

R 701, 705 locations 180 

Radnor 269 

Scramble 186 

Seine bay locations . . 186 

Seymour 86 

St. Charles. 86,261 

Steep Rock range 266 > 

Wilbur 86,269 

X2131ocation 141 

Iron Mining Fund, payments from for 1901 ... 26 
Table showing total payments, 1896-1901. . 26 

Iron ore 33,192.204,226,280 

Analysis of, Helen mine 94 

Deposits of, on north shore lake Huron... 23 

Determination of, at Assay Office 78 

Exhibit of, at Pan-American 86 

Explorations on Atikokan and Mattawin 

ranges 26-68 

Indications of on Misvssaga river 28 

In Grattan township 24 

Michipicoton region, report on 162-185 

Mineral Ran^e Iron Mining Co.'s assays of 261 

Production of 9, 23 

Ranges in western Ontario 24 

Statistics of 8, 12, 13 

Iron pyrites 150, 195, 203, 205 

Dep<>8it8 of, in Darling township 37 

In Brunei township 59 

Incrf'afied demand for 77 

In Madoc township 199 

Jarman mine "^^^ 

Nickel lake ptov«t7 '^^^ 
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Iroa ranges of Northwestern Ontario, re- 
port on by Dr. A. P. Coleman 128-151 

ArohsBan iron ores l40 

Grace gold mine 160 

Iron ranges west of Port Arthar 128 

Along the Canadian Northern ... 131 

In Conmee township 129 

In Halkirk and Watten townships ... 134 

NearPryden 186 

On Atikokan river 181 

On Steep Rock lake 133 

Slate Islands 137 

Ores of other localities 138 

Ores of the Lower Cambrian 141 

Petrographical notes 148 

Couchiohing rocks 144 

Erupti?es 145 

Pleistocene geology 146 

Pleistocene ores 142 

Seine river, gold mines on 150 

Sturgeon Lake gold region 147 

From C.P.R. to Sturgeon lake 147 

Jack Lake Oompan^'ii mine 147 

Sturgeon Lake Mining Co 149 

Types of iron-bearing rooks « 139 

Jaekfiahbay 187 

Jackfish lake 147 

Jack Lake gold mine 148» 242 

Jack Lake Gold Mining Co 148, 242, 256 

Jackson's serpentine mme 297 

James arsenic property 102, 200 

Jarman pyrites mine 296 

Jasper .68, 88, 129, 130, 137. 138, 148, 221, 280 

Jean Petit rapids 224 

Jeffry arsenic property 102, 198 

Jenkms, Charles, on oil refining industry. ... 40 

Joint stock mining companies 10 

Table of, organized in 1901 11 

Josephine branch railway 168, 166 

Josephine iron mine 71, 95 

Kakabeka falls 129,180, 146 

Kaladar township 200 

Arsenic property in 105, 201 

Kaminisiiquia river, iron ore on 129, 146 

Kaolin 144,205 

Katherine lead mine 199 

Keewatin formation 131, 133, 189 

Keewatin reduction works 68,251 

iCennefic arsenic property 106 

Kent Bros, mica trimming works 291 

Kerr, D. 6 188 

Keweenawan formation 138, 213 

Keystone silver mine 19, 256 

Kimball lake 173 

Kingsville, natural gas production at 43 

Kippewa lake 187 

Kippewa river 187 

Kirkegaard. P 103, 195, 232 

Kitts, John, accident to 48 

Koshkabogamog lake 193 

Kyanite 201 

Laboratory determinations at Provincial 

Assay Office 77 

Labradorite 146 

Lacey mica mine 287 

Lakefield Portland Cement Co 32 

Lake of the Woods 80,81 

Lake of the Woods mining region 232 

Lake Shebandowan gold mine 238 

Lake Superior Power Co.. .. 22, 26, 66^68. 88, 92, 266 
Lake Temisoamingto the Height of Land, 

report on bv WiUet G. Miller 214 280 

Abitibi branch, Blanche river 216 

Eleventh or Cross Portage lake, 218,228 

FifthUke 217 

FintUke 217, 228 



Lake Temiscaming— CorUtnued. 

Fourth lake 

Pocks on , 

Second lake 

Sixth lake to Tenth lake 

Thirdlake 

Banded iron ore 

Beaver House lake 

-Blanche river and valley 

Rocks on 

South branch 

Canoe Canal lake 

Rocks on 

Cross Portage to Lake Present 

Headquarters lake, ... 

Jean Petit rapids 

Malone lake 

Partridge Nest portage 

Present lake .- . , 

Rocks on 

Inasis lake 

[uinze lake to Height of Land .... 

[uinze river 

Rocks on 

Sand Hill portage 

Spectacle lake 

Summary 

Lamellibranchiata 

Land and Immigration Go 

Lands sold and leased 

Larder lake {See Present lake). 

Lantin Patrick, accident to ■ 

Lavant towrship, ^old in 

Laurentian formation 131, 1 

Contact of, with Huronian, 181, 1 

Laura^, Jacob, accident to 

Laurvikite, analysis of 

** Law of Mines in Canada" 

Lawrila, Jacob, accident to 

Lead, determination ot at Assay Office 

Lead arsenate 

Lead mines, Katherine 

HoUandia 

Leamington, natural gas production a* 

Leases of mining lands 

Ledyard gold mine 

Ledyard iron mine 

Lee, Fred., accident to 

Lee-Mills iron mine 

Leg lake 

Leucocratic syenites ... 

Leushner, F. E., accident to 

Leveeque, Joseph, accident to 

Lilly creek 

Lime 

Determination of at Assay Office 

Production of 

Statistics of 

Limestone 

Comiferous 

CryAtailine 187, 188, 189, 1' 

Magneeian 

Schistose 

Silurian 186,1 

Suitable for cement at Port Colbomi 

Limonite 

Lithographic stone .... 

Little Turtle lake 

Logan, Sir William 

Log Cabin gold location 

London purple 

Long lake 

Iron belt near 

Long lake gold mine 

Loon lake 

Loonskin lake 

Lower Huronian formation 

Lubricating oil, production of , 

Statistics of 
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)hy mica mine 288 

D copper mine 967 

BBtat 48 

w iron location 181 

sie, Mann kCo 68,266 

IT arsenic property 106 

, George, accident to 63 

, Mardook, accident to 63 

d'i mica mine 287 

m copper location 22 

ent at 53 

f mica mine, accident at 62 

f, U. W., accident to 62 

kaka rirer . 293 

ownship, ar»enic in 102 

and minerals in 199 

rUlage 204,206,207 

[mi limestone 123 

iwan iron mine 262 

himtkn Mining Go 286 

c lake 131 

Ic sand- . 142 

ite. .130-184, 136, 184, 189, 197, 204, 209, 228' 

Ktom Ontario. : 269 

'vonlais bay— analysis of 139 

mise rirer 226 

ri#er 168,168, 166, 167 
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irold deposits near, 
lake 
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ilin and North Shore railway 64 

Ml gold mine 73, 238 

87, 200, 204 

lake 202 

te 48 

......'...•. 82 



m township, arsenic properties in . . 102-106 

m Tillage 194197 

ire bed, Hastings county 197 

lake 223 

mica mine 290 

Station copper mine 81, 86, 267 

nit at . . . 56 

Station land agency 81 

SUtion Mining Go 82, 267 

Albert, accident to 56 

in Iron Go 68 

in iron range 26, 130 

with diamond drill on 68 

in rirer 131, 146 

vlake 205 

satic syenites 212 

t Lonis, accident to 61 

inite.. . 203 

I prodncts, statistics of 8, 9, 12 14 

«aein 14 

erooa ores and prodncts, exhibit of 

^-American 86 

s township, mica in 205 

it of at Pan American 88 

«s of to United States 291, 292 

infer township 206 
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Mica mines — Continued, pack. 

Blair. 290 

Bliss 290 

Byme*s 290 

Gibson 290 

Hftnlan 289 

Lacey 28 7 

McGlatchey 288 

McLaren's 287 

McNally 52 

Martha 290 

MuDslow's 289 

PIkeLake 286 

Stoness 289 

Mica trimming works. 291 

Adams 291 

General Electric Go 291 

Kent Bros 391 

Munsell&Co 391 

Trousdale 291 

Webster & Go 291 

Michigan Lake Superior Power Go 92 

Michipicoton Harbor , I. .. 96 

Michipicoton Iron Ranpre 86, 94 

Michipicocon Iron Region, report on by A. P^ 

Golemau and A. B. Willmott 163-185 

Analogy with Vermilion range 176 

Classification of Huronian rooks 164 

Helen iron region 167 

Helen ore body 169 

Genesis of the deposit 170 

Theory of deposition 171 

Iron range at other points 173 

Petrc^nraphy 176 

Acid eruptives 176 

Acid Huronian schists 179 

basic eruptives. 178 

Basic schistose rocks 180 

Eleanor slates . .• 181 

£ruptiy«« rocks , 176 

Rocks of Helen iron formation 182 

Upper Huronian green schists 18] 

Pleistocene geology 184 

Relationship between Upper and Lower 

Huronian 167 

The Lower Huronian 166 

Attitude and distribution of 168 

Distribution of Helen iron formation .... 169 

Brooks lake iron range 161 

South of Lake Eleanor 160 

The Upper Huronian 162 

Gharacter of the conglomerate 163 

T>ot6 conglomerate, associations of 166 

Sections across the conglomerate 164 

Other conglomerate areas 166 

Topo^aphy 163 

Michipicoton Mining Division, report on by D. 

G. Boyd, mining inspector 70 76 

Ely iron claims 71 

Frances mine 71 

Grace ^old mine 72 

Helen iron mine 70 

Josephine mine 71 

List of licensees 73 

Zagleba gold claim 72 

Michipicoton river 163. 168, 167 

Microcline 88, 146» 206 

Microperthite 206 

Midland iron furnace 26 

Mikado gold mine 16, 66,81, 262 

Mikado Reef gold location 263 

Miller, Prof. Willet G., Provincial Geologist 6 
Report by on Eastern Ontario Gold Belt^ 186-207 
Report by on Lake Temiscamiag to Height 

of Land 214.230 

Mills, S. Dillon, M.E., paper by on molYbde> 

nite depoalta In H%u\sv)ci^'n. ^^*^. 

Milton Pxesaed Bt\Ol Co -^^ 

Mineral IndnattVea ol ^wi\V.^\«^^ttK^^. V«^ ^^ 
on by A..^. 'SVViVnioW ^vv>jv> 
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Alffoma tube worki ■ 99 

Oh»ro(»l manuf aotQring pUnt 99 

IJAOtoo-Chemioal works 100 

Exploration department 92 

BiMinf actare ot brieka 96 

Minec and mining 94 

Steelplant. 97 

Sulphite pnlp mill 100 

Mineral production, tommary of 8, 9, 12 

Comparative table for yean 1898-1901 13 

Inereiiie in 14 

Mineral Range Iron Mining Oo . .* 260 

Blineral water 88 

Miners* lioenaee IS. 70 

List of in Mlehipiooton Dinsion 78 

Mines Act, requirements of 231 

Mines building, Ontario at Pan- American .... 84 
Mines Contract and Investigation Oo., arsenic 

claim •...•■•••••• lOo 

Mines,Uwof 89 

Mines of Olergne companies 94-96 

Blines of Ontario, report on by W. B. H. 

Oartw 231-298 

Black Donald graphite mine 292 

Canada Comndnm Co 294 

Carbide w;orks 296 

Copper mines 266 

Copper-Nickel mines. [See nickel-copper 
mines.) 

-Goldmines 231 

Granite qaarries, Gananoqoe 296 

Henderson talc mine 297 

Iron mines 258 

Iron pyrites mines 295, 296 

Jackson's serpentine mine 297 

Keewatin rednction works 251 

Mica mines 286 

Mica grinding works 292 

Mica trimming works 291 

Nickel-copper mines 276 

Ntckt^l Copper smelting works '. 280 

Richav^dson felspar mine 296 

Silver mines 256 

Zenith zinc min^ 298 

Minnesota Iron Co. 's claim 95 

Mining accidents 48-56 

Tableof 57 

Mining camps, conditions of 68 

Mining companies, incorporated in 1901 11 

Mining industry, i>rogress of 9, 14, 281 

Mining land agencies 80-82 

Maasey Station 81 

RatPortage 80 

Su'lbnry b2 

Mining lands, sold and leased 12 

Mining S 'bools. Summer, Report on by Dr. 

W.L Goodwin 61-69 

Misemikowivh lake 222 

MUpiokel 28, 101, 195, 197, 198, 199, 203 

{See also arsenic) 
Missisi«aga river, indications of iron ore on . . . 23 

Mississippi river 202 

Moiralake 205 

Moira river 194 

Mollascoidea 125 

M<4ybdenite 45 

Increased demand for 77 

Deposits in Haliburton, paper on by S. 

Dillon MlUs, MIfi 45-48 

Molybdenum 46, 88 

Molybdite 48 

MonazitA nand 77 

Mond, Dr. Ludwig 65 

Mond Nickel Co 20.22,65, 86 

Accidents at mines of 56 

Montgomery township, oopper in 23 

MooBeUke 284 

Moo&e Uke gold mine 250 
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Moraines 18 

Moran, Tonjy, accident to 6 

Morgan's lase 20 

Morin township, copper in 2 

Mosher and Horne iron location 98 

Mosherbay 186^ 24 

Muusseau, Antoine, accident to 6 

Mud lake, South Crosby township, iron ore oo 14 

Mnldenhutte works, Saxon^f 10 

Munsell k Co., mica trimming works 29 

MuDslow*s mica mine 28 

Murray gold-aiseoic location 19 

Muscovite 146, 19S,«206, 207. 286, 28 

Muskeg 14 

Mutnsl Natural Gas Co 4 

Naphtha, production of a 

tttatistics of 13 

National Portland Cement Co 8S 

Nattress, Rev. Thomas, paper by on the 
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At Port Colbome S 

In Amabel township 41 
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Investigation as to conditions ol prodno- 
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Production of . 4 

Prohibition of export of 41, 4^ 

' Statistics of 12 
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The Welland field 4 

Ne#pawa Gold Mining Co 
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New York Canadian Copper Syndicate 27 
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Nicholls Chemical Co 29 

Nicholson, John, accident to 5 
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Ontario al the Pan-AmericMi ; pAPar by 

V^Mik N. Speller 8S.9D 

Benefit! of the Exhibit 88 

Building »nd ornunentel itones 87 

Display of non-metallic minerals 86 

List of awards 90 

Installing the specimens 84 

Matalliferons ores and products 86 

Seope of the Exhibit 88 

Ontario Graphite Oo 27,87,292 

Ontario smelting worlu, Copper Cliff . . . 

19, 21, 268, 280 

Ophir gold mine 23 

Orford Copper Oo 21,81,86,280 

Oriskany formation 128 

Ornamental stones 87, 213, 297 

Orpiment 112 

Orthcdase 144, 146,205,206,207,209,228 

Ossqaan station 147 

Ottawa carbkle works 296 

Ottawa Milling and Mining Co 251 

Otter lake 147 

Otterriver 216 

Oven Sonnd Portland Cement Co 32 

Oxide of copper, red 269 



Exposition, Ontario Exhibit 

at 83-90 

FirsfBn wax and oandlef , prodnction of .... 89 

Statistionof 13 

Fttsipsne, analysis of 116 

Fvis green 111,113,116 

PkriBtaoe 37 

FlHkslake 153,158 

Iron ore on 178 

Pnrry Sound Copper Mining Co 267 

Fwtrkige Nest portage 223 

Fttim copper claim 86 

Pkf ing brick, production of 30 

Statutiosof 13 

Fnroe gold-arsenic mine . 104-197 

Firt 7,86,146 

Ph)dacer gas from 109 

Ptat Development Syndicate 87 

f^pnMtn 145,206 



Fny*« mill 

Ftni gold claim, No. 386 

PitHioo, Peter, accident to 

Pitroffnphical notes on Northwestern 
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202 
72 
53 

148 

P ttiu g i mphy of Michipicoton r^on 175-184 

Btolea Crude Oil & Tanking Co 4U 

Fittoleam, changes in grading of 40 

P tir u le u m prodnots, production of 39 

Statiatiosof 13 

FitRileinn refining, revival of 40 

Pswabic lake, iron locations near 130 

PhiBoerysts 177,207 

Fkspbonis, determination of at Assay Office. 78 

FkloRopite 288 

Plerite 179 

PkiTOB 26 

Monties paid for production of 26 

hereaae in ontpat of 25 

Pfodnctionof 10,25 

Statistics of 8, 12, 13 

Table showing growth of industry, 1896-1901 26 

Rks lake mica mine 286 

PSoeaer iron mine, Ely, Minn 175 

RnmL Prof . L. V 208 

PlHsr deposits, gold in 17 

PWloclaae 144. 145. 189, 206, 207, 209, 228 

Bocks near Port Coldwell 212 

VblmnB, increased demand for 77 

ni iitw<j « u e geology, of Michtpicoton region. . 184 

Of Weeten Ontario 146 

nMiouus iron ores 140, 142 

FbfBavniagB 203 

towBsliip, e<>pper la 23 
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Poieoning, arsenical 120 

Antidote for 121 

Porcupine silver mine 19, 258 

Porphyrite 184, 162, 176, 213 

Porphyry 148,162,176 

Port Oolborne, cement rock at 84 

Fort Coldwell, syenites near 208-213 

PovMBium arsenate 112, 113 

Pottery, production of HO 

Statistics of 18 

Poulin, Joseph, accident to 62 

Present lake 219, 229 

Preston arsenic daim 106 

Producer R:as from peat 109 

Producerk' Oil, Gas and Mining Co 44 

Prospector's license", fees for ^. . . . 12 

Provincial Assay Office 76-79 

Provincial Geologist, appointment of 6 

Protogene Gold Mines Co 243 

Protogine ..148,164,241 

Provincial Natural Gas & Fuel Co 44 

Pacaswa river 167 

Pumpelly & Smith iron locations 138 

Pyne, Dr. R. A 69 

Pyrites. . . .48, 129, 161, 161, 168, 188, 191, 205. 

207, 248, 276 

Jarmanmine 296 

Pyroxene 287, 288 

Pyroxenite 47,181, 146 

Pyrrhotite 47, 69. 181, 184, 161, 191, 197, 

279, 2H4, 286 

Quarries, in Anderdon township 124, 126 

Gananoque granite «96 

Quartz 48,124,146,176,196,205, 907 

Quartcite 206, 226. 266, 269 

Quartz-porphyry 2,30 

'luasis lake 322 

iueenston Quarry Co 87 

juinn arsenic property 106 

Quiozelake 227 

Quioze river 226, 229 



R 400, 401 iron locations 

R 704, 705 iron locations 

Radnor iron mine . 

Rainy lake, iron locations on 136, 

flainy river, mining lands sold in 

Iron ore on 135, 

Raleigh station 

Rankm gold-araenic location 

Ranson copper location 

Rat Portage land agency. 
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Raven Rook lake, (bee JECIevepth lake). 

Rawdon township, areenic mine in 

Silverin 

Realgar 

Rebstock arsenic mine 105. 

Redeemer Gold Mining Co 

Red Sucker lake ... 

Red syenite 209, 

Regina gold mine. [Set Black Eagle) . 

Rice creek 

Ricelake 133, 

Richardson felspar mine 

RichardsoD gold mine 

Richardson, James 8c Son 

Rintoul, John Alfred, accident to 

Rio Myra Co 

Roast yards of Canadian Copper Co 

Roche, E.K 

Rock lake copper mine 10, 22, 86, 267, 

Rollins arsenic property 104, 

Rosendale cement rock, analysis of 

Round lake 

Royal Sovereign ^o\d m\na 

Roy, Ernest, accVdent Vi 

Rush Y>ay 
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Rash Bay Golden Horn Mining Oo 251 

Rutile 179 

Ryan, James, aooident to .... 65 

Ryan, T. J., mining lands agent 82 

9abawe lake 131, 150 

Sairey Gamp gold mine 250 

Sakoose gold mine . .15, 255 

Accident at 58 

Sales of mining lands 12 

Salina formation 123 

Salt, prodnotion of 86 

SUtistics of 13 

Salter township, copper in 23 

Sand Hill portage 225 

Sandstone 184 

Sapawe Lake gold mine 242 

Sapphire 87 

Samia oU refinery 40 

Sanlt (}ray Copper Co 273 

Sanlt Prospecting & Dev. Co 272 

Sanlt Ste. Marie, »teel mill at 25 

Development at 66 

Mineral industries of 91-100 

Sanlt Ste. Marie Pulp and Paper Co 92 

Savant lake, gold-bcMrinff gravel on 18, 149 

Savoy Iron mine, Ely, A£nn 175 

Sayerslake. 158, 158, 168 

Scalenohedra of calcite 127 

Scapolite 48,205 

Scheele's green 118, 116 

Schist. 181,135,137,164,172,179,181,196 244,248, 252 

School of Practical Science 87 

Schools, Summer Mining 61-69 

Schwab, Charles M 22 

Sooutamatta river 200 

ScTMnble iron mine 136 

Second lake 217 

Seine bay iron locations 136 

Seine river , 146 

(void mines on 150 

Seine river iron range 143 

Selwynlake 284 

Serpentine 179, 229 

Jackaon*s mine 297 

Sev«>nth lake 218 

S«4vern gold-arsenic mine 197 

S«wf r pipe, production of 80 

Sutistics of 18 

Sejrmoar iron mine 86 

Sffohlom, W., accident to 66 

Shale 5,69,134 

Shea, Thomas, accident to 54 

Shebandowan lake 131 

Shebandowan river 146 

SheepHlip 115, 116 

Sherbrooke, South, township, gold in 204 

Shoal lake 184, 146, 253 

Shot, lead 117 

Siderite 129, 143, 157, 160, 168, 171, 175, 183 

Silica.. . .124, 130, 186, 187, 148, 162, 168, 181, 182 

Sillimanite ....148,144 

Sills- Eddy Mica Co 292 

Silurian limestone 186, 198, 194. 204, 226 

Silver 18,208, 20& 

Amalgamation of mining companies 19 

Determination of at Assay Office 78 

Exhibit of at Pan American 86 

Production of 18, 19 

Rtatisticsof 8,12, 13 

Silver mines 19, 256 

Hadger 19, 266 

Barrie 208 

Ponsolidaed MiuMi Co 19, 266 

Esst End Silver Mountain 19, 256 

Keystone 19, 256 

I'oroupine 19, 268 

Victoria 268 

Weet End Silver Mountain 19, 86, 267 
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Slate 184,160,181 

Slate inlands, iron ore on 

Smelting works 

Algoma Commercial Co. 

Canadian Copper Co 

Orford Copper Co 

Victoria mines ... 

Smith, Oscar R 

Snell, Rendol 

Snider township, nickel deposits in .... 

Society .'e Nickel 

Society Miniere Caledonienne 

Sodium arsenate 

Sophia gold-arsenic mine 102 

iSovereign gold-arsenic mine 

Speckled Trout lake 

Spectacle lake 

Speller, Frank N., paper on Ontario bj 

at the Pan-American 

Speziale, Ande, accident to 

Sphalerite 

Hphene 

Spodumene , 

Standard Oil Co 

Staurolite 

St. Charles iron mine 

Steel 

Exhibit of at Pan-American . '. 

Manufacturing plant, Sault Ste. Marie 

Production of 

Statistics of 

Table showing growth of industry, 

1901 

Steele's camp 

Steep Rock lake 

Hematite iron ore on 25, 68 

Stewart, D. E. K 

Stewart, T. J., & Co 

Stiff, Charles, investigation of natura 

production by 

St. «l ohu. Phelas, accident to 

St3bie nickel-copper mine 22, 86 

Accident at 

Stonej[ lake, gold on 

Strontianite 

Stoness mica mine 

Sturgeon Falls 

Sturgeon lake, iron ore at 

Sturgeon lake gold mine 15, 16 

Sturgeon lake gold rcRion 14' 

Operations of Anglo-Canadian Gold Esi 

Ltd., in '. 

Sudbury mining land agency 

Sudbury nickel district, mining map of . 
Sullivan, Alan 

Report of operations of Anglo-Can 
Gold EsUtes, Ltd 

Examination oif Savant lake gold-be 

gravel by 

Salman-Teea process 

Sulphides 65,184 

Sulphite pulp mill, Sault Ste, Marie 
Sulphur, in iron ore 

Determination of at Asiay Office 

In Haliburton 

Jarman pyrites mine 

Sulphur dioxide, plant for manufacturini 

Sultana gold mine 1 

Summer Mining Schools, report on by \ 
Gkxxlwin 

Belmont gold mine 

Canadian Copper Co.'s mines 

Craig corundum mine 

Deloro gold mine 

Development at Sault Ste. Marie 

Grace gold mine 

Gertrude nickel -copper mine 

Helen iron mine 
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> gold mine 65 
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daee rocks 212 
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